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PREFACE 


I DO not know wLat would be ideal form of a ?hort 
book on Aristotle, and I cannot hope that my selections 
and emphases will satisfy all the readers of this most 
imperfect work I have in the main followed Anstotle’s 
own order of exposition, which is roughly reflected by 
the order of the treatises in our Corpus Anstoteliciim But 
I have made an important exception bj'- treating the logical 
doctrines last instead of first For, however the matter 
may have appeared to Aristotle and to his students at 
the Lyceum, I do not think his logic becomes intelligible 
to the modern reader until the general character of the 
Anstotelian universe is understood Lack of space has 
inevitably given my exposition a dogmatic appearance, 
which conceals many douhts on the part of its author 
I can only ask the reader to treat my interpretations as 
no more than the best suggestions which I have to offer 
I have quoted no Greek without translating it, and for 
that purpose I have taken the Oxford translations as a 
hasis But I have not scrupled to alter their renderings 
when I thought I must I have felt it necessary m Part I 
to give an account of Platonism which may seem too 
detailed and too loosely connected with my mam theme 
But I do not think that Aristotle can be understood unless 
Plato is first presented as something more than a mere 
source of his pupil’s philosophy. I could include m 
Part III only the merest fragment of a vast subject-matter, 
and that lias not saved me from having to touch upon 
topics with which I am most incompetent to deal I have 
included a rather long account of Professor Jaeger’s views, 
not because I regard his method of approach as any 
substitute for close study of the actual philosophic content 
of the treatises (nor, I am sure, does hej, but because, 
right or wrong, they call attention to a neglected problem, 
which no Anstotelian can henceforward ignore 

Profes.sor Joachu i who has taught me ahnost all I know 
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of Aristotle, has put me yet deeper in his debt by reading 
this book in MS His very valuable comments have not 
only saved me from man}' mistakes, but also, I hope, 
enabled me to set some points in a clearer light I have 
received great assistance from discussions with Professor 
J A. Smith, and he has been kind enough to express in 
wntmg forme his views on some of my difficulties. Lastly, 
I count myself most fortunate to have had the general 
advice of an Editor who is himself a distinguished 
Anstotehan scholar. 


THE CORPUS ARISTOTELICUM^ WITH LIST OF 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

LOGIC (the Oyganon) 


Categofiae 

Cal 

IDs Interpretations 

Int 

Analyiica Pnora 

An Pr. 

Analytica Postenora 

An Post 

Topica . . 

Top. 

De Sophistzeis Elenchis 

SE 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

Phydea . 

Ph, 

De Casio .... 

Gael 

De Genet aiione ei Corruptions 

GC 

MeUorologica 

Meteor 

De Amina 

An, 

De Sinsu et Sensihih- 

Sen 

De Memo) la et Reminisce ntia 

Mem 

De Somno 

Somji 

De Somnus 

Somm. 


^ The fragments of the dialogues, etc , and ah certainly spurious 
uorks are excluded from this hst The authenticity of Meteor andilAis 
questionable, though their aoctrme is Anstotelian 'Wheie page and 
line are cited, the reference is lo the Berhn Academy editicm 

® This and Iho eight t> ovug treatises are usualh g ouped under the 
title Farva Naiuraita 
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De DzvmatiOtie pe/ Sonmimi 
De Longitudme et BrezUatc Vitas 


De Jtivcntute et Sencctutc'^ . . Juv 

De Vita et Mortc 
De Respnaiione 

Hiito/ia, Amr.iahum . . HA 

De Partihus Anini<ihimi . PA 

De JMotu Anunahimi . j\IA 

De Incessu Animaliiini 
Dc Geneyunone A mmalium . GA 


FIRST PHILOSOPHY 
Metaphysics . . Met 


PR.\CTICAL SCIENCE 


Ethica Nicomachca. 


. EN 

Ethica Eudemia . 


EE 

Poht’ca 


. Pol. 

Afhcmcfisumi Eesptibhca 
Rheionca 


. Rh 

De Poehca 


. Poet 


1 An editonal title for the first two chapters of De Vita 
represent their contents. 
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It does not 
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ARISTOTLE^S LIFE AND PROBLEM 


I 

In 399 B c Socrates talked for the last time with his 
friends, and died a martyr's death About twelve years 
later Plato, long sickened of Athenian politics, founded 
the Academy, and transplanted to within its walls the 
ripening seed of philosophy which Socrates had sown in 
the open market-place of Athens 

By 367 the Mediterranean peoples knew that a fresh 
intehectiiai world was being conquered. A group of brilliant 
Specialists, particularly mathematicians, had joined Plato, 
and men of action were constantly leaving the Academy to 
practise as politicians the principles which they had learnt 
as Plato’s pupils For its curriculum, closely reflected in 
Plato’s Republic (see p. 40), was organised on the assump- 
tion that a strict scientific traimng is the best education 
for practical life Plato too, hke Socrates, had the gift of 
attracting youth, and young men of vaned ambitions 
flocked to join the first of all universities 

In this year Plato himself, though sixty years of age, 
was m Sicily, trying to make a philosopher-king of the 
young Dionysius II, who had just become tyrant of 
Syracuse During his absence Aristotle of Stagira in 
Chalcidice, the seventeen-year-old son of one Nicomachus, 
physician to Amyntas II of Macedonia, joined the 
Academy. 

For the twenty years during which Anstotle r ed 
an Academician there is httle evidence Plato is said to 
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have called him “ the reader ” and “ the mind of the 
School/’ Tales of insolent behaviour to his master are 
amply disproved by the courteous, if uncompromising, 
tone in which he expresses disagreement with Plato in his 
writings From these we can also safely infer that he 
absorbed knowledge with unexampled energy and versa- 
tility, but that he leaned rather to natural science than to 
mathematics Paternal influence may account for his 
special interest in zoology 

On Plato's death in 347 his nephew Speusippus became 
head of the Academy. Aristotle, a Greek but not an 
Athenian, could hardly have succeeded Plato, and he was 
probably out of sympathy with the direction m vs'hich 
Speusippus was developing Platonism. Moreover the 
threat of Macedoman domination was already looming — it 
w’as the year of the fall of Olynthus — and Aristotle was 
probably unpopular from his Macedonian connexion. In 
any case, he migrated with Xenocrates to the court (if 
Hermias, the enlightened tyrant of Assos and Atameus m 
the Troad, who may himself have been educated at the 
Academy, Hermias gave him his niece, Pythias, in 
marriage, and, ]omed by several other Platonists, he 
worked there for three years He and his wife then moved 
to Mitylene in Lesbos, probably induced to do so by 
Theophrastus, once Aristotle's fellow-student and sub- 
sequently his successor 

In 343 he was asked by PhiUp of Macedon to become 
tutor to his son Alexander, who was aged thirteen 
Hermias at the time was intriguing with Philip against 
Persia— he was in fact two years later treacherously 
captured and tortured to death by the Persians — and the 
invitation may have been due to him We know no details 
of this romantic connexion, but Aristotle acquired enough 
political influence to intercede on behalf of Athens, Stagira, 
and Eresus the native city of Theophrastus who was still 
his companion at the court of Pella No doubt pohtical 
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philosophy occupied mudi of his tune. He is known to 
have \vntten works for Alexander on Monarchy and on 
Colonies, which do not survive Aristotle had been 
brought up in the shadow of the Macedonian monarchy, 
and was hence perhaps not wholly -svedded to the city-state 
ideal. We may suppose that he hoped in Alexander to 
discover the Platonic philosopher-king in a fresh form , 
the man of genius who would Hellemse the whole civilised 
world, even if he should revolutionise its political structure. 
But to the temperament of an Alexander the heroic legend 
of Greece made more appeal than did her intellectnal 
hentage From Adexander’s subsequent career and from 
the silence of history the inference is that Anstotle in- 
spired respect, but exercised an influence over his pupil 
even less permanent than Plato had exerted upon 
Dionysius Alexander became regent for his father in 
340, and Anstotle probably spent the next five 37ears 
at Stagira 

In 335 he returned to Athens and founded the Lyceum 
in some buildings which he rented close to the temple of 
the Lyceian Apollo. From some covered walks in the 
gardens his followers acquired the name of Peripatetics 
Alexander, who had now for a year been king of Macedon, 
IS said to have contributed handsomely to the foundation, 
but he was himself preparing to conquer the East in a 
spirit hardly consonant with the Hellenism which Anstotle 
had no doubt tried to inspire 

Fortwelve years the output of the Lyceum was enormous 
Its work was much more professional and specialist thar 
that of the Academy, v/hich soon stood by its side an 
overshadowed nvai. Plato had professed contempt for 
the wntten word as a dead thing, incapable of answering 
questions (cf Phaedms, 357c ff.) He had done his best to 
give it life by writing m dialogue form, and philosophy 
was still so young that he needed to mtroduce as speakers 
only the me of his own and of Socrates tune The 
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detajied memory anu the lively but critical imagination 
of a great artist enabled him to portray them conversing 
with Socrates as if they were still alive, and his sense that 
he was Socrates' time inhentor allowed him to develop 
their conversation towards conclusions of his own But 
Aristotle had no snch gift, and philosophy had already a 
past As the school under his mduence extended the huge 
range of its actmtr^ its students had to collect records of 
fact and of the theories of men long dead. Not for nothing 
had Plato called him “ the reader.” The amassing of a 
great library of MSS marks the foundation of the Lyceum 
as the beginning of learning m the modem sense of the 
term Anstotle himself, whose power of work has no 
parallel, systematised his own notes into something like 
an encyclopedia of the sciences No doubt he often 
embodied the results of others, but the treatises bear the 
stamp of a single master mind Dunng this penod 
Aristotle lost his wife, who left him a daughter called after 
her mother. He took a mistress, Herpyllis, a Staginte, 
who bore him a son, Nicomachus 
In 323 Alexander died at Babylon. Aristotle was at 
once in a dangerous position. He had come to Athens 
when the sack of Thebes was exciting strong anti- 
Macedonian feehng He was the intimate friend of 
Antipater, w^hom Alexander had left as regent during his 
Asiatic campaigns. Only a year before lus death Alexander 
had insulted the Greek world by sendmg a herald to the 
Oljunpic Games to command the recall of aU banished 
citizens on pain of instant invasion , and the herald was 
Nicanor, son of Aristotle’s guardian Proxenus, and adopted 
by Anstotle, A charge of impiety was trumped up — ^the 
Academy and the school of Isocrates may have had a 
hand in it Anstotle, “ lest,” as he is supposed to have 
said, " the Athenians should sin twice against philosophy,” 
left the headship of the school to Theophrastus and retired 
to Chains where Macedomaii influence was ount 
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There a year later he died from chronic indigestion, 
probablj" aggravated by overwork 

Gossip attributes to Anstotle a bald head and thin legs, 
small eyes and. a lisp , but he is said to have dressed 
smartly. His reputed statues are less unflattering We 
are told also of a mockmg tongue and a ready ivit, and, 
less plausibly, of a dissolute hfe The man who wrote 
that ” Most men are timid m danger and corruptible ’’ 
(Rh i 382’’4), had doubtless no great opinion of common 
humanity. But well as he knew the world, he can have 
left himself little time to indulge in its vices His ethical 
teaching is neither cynical nor ascetic, and we may suppose 
that he himself made that proper and necessary use of 
the pleasures of sense which he enjoins His will bears 
witness to a kindly nature The executor is Antipater 
He leaves the greater part of a considerable sum of money 
to Nicanor, who is to become guardian to Nicomachus 
and to marry the young Pythias when she is of age He 
frees many of his slaves, and provides against the rest 
being sold For Herpyiiis he provides amply, mentioning 
her mth afiection But, when he dies, the bones of 
Pythias are to be moved to his own place of bunal 


2 

" Becoming is for the sake of substance, not substance 
for the sahe of becoming ” {PA 640^18, GA 778^5)- A con- 
ception of substance, or the real, as the goal towards which 
develops a potential being that, save as ultimately realised, 
IS neither real nor intelligible, dominates the w'hole course 
of Aristotle’s speculation Follow him as he applies it m 
every sphere which he investigates , watch it grow from 
this initial abstract formula into a concrete universe of 
thought ; and you may hope to grasp the essential meaning 
of his philosophy XJse tius conception again to relate 
him to his predecessors and yon do precisely what he 
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himself does in the first book of his Metaphysics , extend 
it beyond him in a history of Anstotelianism, and still 
you Will be applying what he must have recognised as his 
own critical method 

This programme — though the last part of it is somewhat 
beyond our scope — ^has its difficulties The history of 
philosphy, like philosophy itself — if they be not identical — 
IS always a verdict given on insufficient evidence The 
historian can depict little more than a formal pattern, an 
abstract scheme of ordered stages, upon a limited canvas 
To closer scrutiny much that he has made to appear 
irrelevant and accidental stands out with an obvious 
vitality, falsifying the picture, convicting him of a false 
a priorism, exposing his generalisations as purely empirical 
The pre-Socratics, it is true, only survive in fragments , 
and for the most part our knowledge of them has passed 
through the medium of history. Socrates himself we 
cannot wholly distinguish and separate from the pupil 
who immortalised him But the dialogues of Plato, who 
least of all t hi nkers claimed finahty, have yet, not only 
as works of art hut as “ visions of all time and ail Being,” 
a deathless individual quality, mocking ironically the 
industnous histonan Men have hved and died contented 
to be Platonists, two thousand years after Plato. 

Aristotle presents the same problem, and a fresh one as 
well Had none of his writings been young with that 
immortal youth which asks no maturity, he would not have 
cast his spell upon the middle ages But, besides tins, 
Aristotle does not offer a single and consistent interpreta- 
tion of his own formula Men are both less and more than 
movements, and the historian must accept his limitation 
He can only try to hold a balance between losing the 
individual thinker in an inteixelated whole, and lettmg 
the triumphs of " creative ” thought stand out in isolated, 
and therefore partially imtional perfection His best 
hope of su IS to remember that he can never quite 
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succeed, and to supplement generalisation ivitli quotation 
And the exponent of An^Jtotie may find further consolation 
in the fact that it is this verj’ difficulty '.chich is reflected 
in ik-istotle'b own struggle with the problem of substance 
We shall hold, then, to our programme, though space wiii 
confine our account of Aristotle’s predecessors to a mm - 
mum releva nt to our mam theme 
To Aristotle, as I have already suggested, every philo- 
sopher of an earlier generation is important as a lisping 
Aristotelian “Greatness of soul,’’ we are told m the 
Ethics, “ deserves and demands great things ’’ (EN ii23’^2}, 
and there is much justice m Aristotle's claim to inherit 
the accumulated wisdom of nearly three centunes Despite 
some omission and wong emphasis he is no had historian 
of Greek thought, at any rate from Thales of Miletus to 
Socrates ; and for that period he will provide us with 
most of what we need On the other hand, a frequent 
obscurity in his treatment of Plato, a too literal interpreta- 
tion of myth, and an occasional lack of sympathy, have 
left hiS commentators a problem not easy of solution 
We will follow Aristotle, therefore, until he speaks of his 
master, and then sketch for ourselves very bnefly a few 
essential features of Plato’s teaching But first we must 
give a rather more concrete, though still far from precise, 
meaning to the formula which introduced this discussion 
That whatever can be known by man — ^who as such is 
rational — must in some sense be, and must owe its being 
to a cause, and that whatever is can be m some measure 
known by man, Plato taught and Aristotle assumed ; nor 
did either of them question that ultimately goodness, in a 
broad sense of value or excellence, is this cause, nor that 
knowledge is desired by man for its own sake The 
universe, however — at least in part and in so far as it is 
perceptible by the senses — ^is a umverse of change But 
if the being of a thing s also change — if it mgl> both 

fs and TS not what is it How can we know it ^ 
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Aristotle answers tliat change too is not irrational nor 
uncaused In all its forms — ^in substantial change {the 
process, for example, of which the termini are birth and 
death) and also in the less radical alterations of quality, 
bulk, or even spatial position — change passes always to 
or from a climax ; it is never mere flux but always either 
ebb or flow, anabolic or catabohc, a doing or an undoing 
And it IS this tide taken at its height which reveals what 
the developing thung is. At this chmax the thing is 
realised (is ivepy^U, “ m a state of actuality ”) ; then 
only it possesses its own full nature and excellence, and is 
at once real and intelligible. Before and after this zenith 
it IS only potentially {ts Swdjuci, '■ in potentiality ”) ; its 
full nature is beyond or behind it , it is neither fully real 
nor fully intelligible 

So far we have viewed the developing thing dynamically 
But we can also arrest it at any stage of its continuous 
development, and take the tide in cross-section Then, if 
we look forward to the “ end," we must say tliat the thing 
%s only potentially , but if we look back across the course 
already traversed, we can say that at least in relation to 
its previous potential stages the thing is in actuality 
Thus the thing is actualised relatively at any stage, but 
not completely save at its culmination or end ; and accord- 
mg to the direction in which we look, we may say that it 
or again that it is not To take a common illustration 
of Aristotle's which, as we shall see, seemed to him less 
artificial than perhaps it does to us . — Bronze that the 
sculptor IS fashioning is mere potency and promise of the 
statue to be ; but already in bronze simpler physical 
elements are actuahsed 

If we now concentrate solely on the cross-section we 
have taken, and analyse the developing thing statically 
in terms of its composition, we shall find that it is a 
concrete (cnAoAov' of matter (vAtj) and form tlSos 
Matter and form are in fact the respective static eqmvalents 
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of potentiality and actuality They are consequently, like 
the latter, a pair of terms purely relative to one another. 
For Aristotle means hy matter not a kind of “ stuff " — 
perhaps opposed to mind — ^but the materials of which a 
thing is composed. Correspondingly by form — ^though 
often in speaking of physical things he couples it with the 
term p-opi^, shape — he means structure, or structural 
principle. Yet in saying that form is structure we must 
remember that only so far as the concrete of matter and 
form is not in possession of its own full nature, so far as 
it is only potentially, only so far does form appear as a 
structure imposed upon a matter m some degree alien 
and indifferent So far as the concrete is something 
actualisedj it iS form Matter stands ont as a positive 
constituent (a positive complement of the form) within 
the concrete, only so far as the latter is still something 
potential in relation to the yet nnreahsed climax the 
matter of the concrete is the measure of its failure to 
become form And even this apparently positive and 
constitutive character which matter bears is due to form 
For that which at any given stage of development we see 
as matter becoming actuahsed — or, we may now say, 
" m-formed ” — ^is, relatively to its past stages, already 
in-formed matter. The bronze winch is matter to the 
sculptor IS already a structure in-forming the simpler 
elements that go to compose it ^ 

For its ambiguous nature as both a positive constituent 
and a measure of failure to be form, Aristotle calls matter 
“ a cause both of bemg and not-bemg ” (Gael 283^5) 
Usually he speaks of matter as " recipient ” of form, or as 
the " substratum ” {vTroneLpAvov) ont of which the formed 
thing develops and into which it passes away — ^ e, the 
potential element which persists and is present at every 
stage, dwindling as the thing develops, increasing as it 
dissolves He adds that a thing comes to be also out of 

Modem phypKS eeeoA, to be e'discovonn^ this conception of matter 
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its " privation ” {creprjats), and “ pnvation ” in its most 
strict sense means the absence of a character from a 
subject which is by nature such as to possess it That is in 
fact to say that the substratum, though numerically one, 
contains two moments . {a) the substratum proper, the 
positive element which persists through the change , and 
(S) the negative element — ^the determinate absence or not- 
being of the form — which throughout the course of the 
change is being replaced by its contrary The bronze 
statue, for instance, comes ro be out of the unshaped 
bronze {a) out of bronze as the positive persistent , 
{h) also, though only incidentally, out of the privation or 
determinate not-being of shape as out of its contrary 
In short privation-— the shadow, as it were, which form 
casts before it, or leaves behind it — is really matter so far 
as matter iS not, or is merely potentially^ 

We have then two analyses of the developing thing, the 
one dynamic the other static , and their intimate union 
will become clearer still if we add that ivepyeia., so far 
translated “ actuality,” can, where the fuU nature of the 
subject of change consists in active function, be rendered 
also and more significantly ” activity It now remains 
to show how this process is rational , in virtue, that is, of 
what kind of cause or reason the developing thing can at 
once he and be understood 

The Aristotelian ama, commonly translated '' cause,” 


^ The same bronze can of course taie various shapes The matter of 
natural change is characterised by a far more precisely determinate 
pnvation of the form which it is destined to subserve ; see Chapters 
V-VII 

s In Met. yill Aristotle makes what is m effect a distinction between 
as actualisation of matter or potentiality, and [2) evep-jax 
as active putting forth of powei , e g the sculptor's activity would be 
ivep /eia in the Second sense , the bronze, as he shaped it, would be m 
transition towards n^yyeic m the first sense But there is no real 
difierence of pnnciple , both are cases of actuahsation Accordingly 
in this book have usually translated B rtiu. potonbahty though 
m some conteTts or potency might have made ed the 

term e y 
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IS a notion far \vider than any familiar usage of the Enghsh 
term. It presents a fresh analysis of the situation in four 
aspects, three of which correspond to form and actuality 
or activity, and one to matter (i) The formal cause is 
the form itself , for it is qua form and in virtue of form 
that the thing possesses its full and intelligible bemg 
Aristotle often calls a thing's formal cause the rt ehat 
of it, the “ what it was^ for it to be,” or, as it is usually 
rendered, its " essence ” The final cause (2) is form, but 
form operating on the developing thing a fronie as its 
j'et unrealised “ end ” {reXos). It is the ou ivsKa «:ai 
rayaOov {“ that for the sake of which, i e the good ”) of 
the development The efficient cause (3) is again the form, 
but as operative a tergo It is the answer to the question 
ri TTpoiTov iKivTjae , " what initiated the development ? ” 
Form appears as the efficient cause in different w'ays, but 
efficient and final causes are generally found together 
The originative source initiating the development—ulti- 
mately, of course, the form — ^is proximately a temporally 
prior manifestation of the end or tAo? Examples from 
spheres which it wiH concern us later to differentiate, are 
the conscious but ideally conceived end of the sculptor or 
of the moral agent, which is the pnus of their activity , 
the adult animal which initiates m the sexual act a process 
of development of which embrjm and adult are the termini 
{4) The material cause is matter as the substratum out of 
which the thing comes to be ; eg the sculptor’s bronze — a 
passive but necessary condition of development. 

Diremption of the form into formal, final, and efficient 
causes which do not wholly coalesce, and the corresponding 
prominence of matter, are of course the measure, wherever 
they are found, of imperfection and unreahty 

This causal analysis is the foundation of Anstotle's 
theory of knowledge. “ We think we know when we know 

The so called phikwophic imperfect 
■fcrmeleas b fang 


used to express 
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the cause ” (An Post 94*'2o), and that is, pnmanly, when 
we grasp the form as a definition — a Adyoy or " defining 
formula.”^ 

But here emerge difiiculties which at present we can 
only state. The object of a perfect knowdedge must be 
fuUy actuahsed form, Bemg self-subsistent and self-caused, 
an object of mtelhgence and not of sense , and that, as 
our introductory formula hinted, Aristotle commonly 
entitles substance. But can the ambiguous “ developing 
thing ” of our analyses claim any such titled If it was 
a singular individual which developed, this even at its 
climax — as an adult auimal, for example — still visibly 
contams matter, and " the cause both of being and 
not-being ” can hardly be what "‘we know when we know 
the cause " Matter is perceptible to sense and, as such, 
is opaque to Icnowledge. The defining X 6 yos which 
knowledge requires is universal, and the singular individual 

15 just w’hat defies definition. 

Can we, on the other hand, identify the developing 
thing with the genus, or better, the species, which as 
actualised it exemplifies ? That is at least something 
intelligible and not, as such, perceptible to sense. We 
might argue that we can only define the singular in terms 
of its specific character , therefore this character is its 
real nature, its ri ^h<u. Yet surely substance must 
be individual, even if its individuality be not that of the 
perceptible singular ? 

Are there, then, degrees of substance, and is genmne 
substance to be found elsewhere than in. this realm of 
“ developing things ” ’ But that way lies a total divorce 
of substance and becoming. 

Aristotle strove continually with the problem of sub- 
stance, and we have dimly foreshadowed some of his 

1 So closely does Aristotle hak knowledge and -ts ob-ect that Xotw 
m ojic of its y ipgrvrficaTTf'Iy related rcemniogs is an actual synonym 
of fonn. 
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attempted lines of solution Yet the fourfold causal 
analysis is the permanent centre of his philosophy and the 
crucial test to which he brings the metaphysic of his 
predecessors ^ 

For a detailed account of it, cp Ph 11, 3, and Met. V, 2 
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In man’s delighted exercise of his senses — sight especially 
— for their own sake, Aristotle finds proof that “ aU men 
by nature desire to know.”^ 

When the struggle for bare existence has yielded him a 
necessary minimum of security and comfort, man has 
leisure to wonder at the world First he makes a myth, a 
" composite of wonders,”-^ which still is more of a question 
than an answer ; then he begins to philosophise, to be in 
earnest mth the problem of what ultimately ts 

The primitive monists of Miletus readily fit into 
Aristotle’s scheme. " Of the first philosophers," he says, 
" most thought the principles which were of the nature 
of matter to be the only prmciples of all things , that of 
which aU things that are consist, and from which they 
first come to be, and into which they are finally resolved 
(the substance remaining, but changing in its modifica- 
tions) — this IS what they call element and pnnciple of 
things, and therefore they think notlung is ever generated 
or destroyed, since this sort of entity is always conserved ” 
(Met 9831^6 ff). Thales,® the first founder of this 
school, says the principle is water (for which reason he 
declared that the earth rests on water), getting the notion 

The fiist words of Mot L Ttus account is based, duefl). on Met I 
and B d Fury Cftek Fhiioiophy and Greek Philosophy io 

r’"]- t t — t eh h rrt r ton t for t-n 1 
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perhaps from seeing that the nutriment of all things is 
moist, and that heat itself is generated from the moist and 
kept alive by it (and that from which they come to be is 
the prmaple of all things) ’* [ibid., 30 fi.). . . " Anaxi- 

menes . . makes air prior to water, and the most 
primary of the simple bodies Heraclitus of Ephesus 
says this of fire ” {ihtd., 984^5 ff ) 

Aristotle means in fact that these early Ionia ns selected 
some one of its pnma facie pervasive constituents from the 
world of popular thought as their answer to the problem 
of what ultimately «s They took the " substratum ''' of 
change, that from which a thing comes to be and into 
which it dissolves, not as its residue of potency dwindling 
as it actualises, increasing as it perishes, but as the per- 
manent underlying and explaming change ; as a full 
reality and not as a privation of form. 

And Aristotle on the whole seems to be right, though 
the Milesians may perhaps have so far refined upon the 
popular elements as to conceive water, air, and fire rather 
as mteimediate hqmd or gaseous states of matter ^ The 
*' Boundless ” which Anaximander,® the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thales, substitutes for water, though a promising 
adventure beyond the frima facie deliverance of sense- 
perception, was evidently a positive material substance 
quantitatively infinite, not a vA'jj indeterminate in quahty 


2 

In supplement of Anstotle we may say that the next 
stage is the reaction of Parmenides against the Ionian 
point of view In the hands of Heraclitus this had 
developed in startling fashion Anaximenes had explained 

’ Anstotle remarks m 989^5 S tliat no moaist has taken earth as 
the jpnm ary substance probably because the neas of -ts particles 

made t table 

' Floruii 570 B c, not here tmned by 
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change as rarefaction and condensation of air . Anaxi- 
mander had talked of the " separating out of opposites " 
(probably earth, air, fire, and water) from the Boy.nd!ess, 
and called their return to it “ a reparation for injustice " 
To Heraclitus the world is " an ever living fire ” : its 
reality consists precisely m the tension of the opposites 
which pass into one another in an eternal process of 
combustion Hence his fire is the ceaseless flux which 
tradition associates vith his name , the eternal substratum 
of change has become change itself. 

Parmenides of Elea replied with a dialectical argument ; 
It IS the same thing which can be thought and which can 
be, and therefore what cannot be thought cannot he 
Now what IS cannot come to be from nothmg, for there is 
no nothmg , nor from something, for there is nothing but 
what ts Parmenides maintained in short that change is 
unthinkable , therefore the world — ^what is — ^is one and 
not also many, a smgle, solid, immovable plenum , and 
the whole shifting kaleidoscope of the perceptible world is 
illusion. 


3 

Anstotle shows more interest in the pluralism which arose 
to meet Parmenides' reduction of monism to absurdity 
To escape the charge of deriving change ex mkth, 
Empedocles of Agrigentum^ posited earth, air, fire and 
water as primary substances, and added two further 
pnnciples, Love and Strife , and in his cosmos Love unites 
and Strife divides the four elements m alternate cycles 
To Anstotle this plurahsm heralds the efficient cause. 
“ It became obvious," he says, " that even if things come 
to he from one or more elements, yet the substratum 
itself does not make itself change— something else must 
initiate the movement ” {jMd , 984*19 ff ) Accordingly 

florin 455 B c His point of view is mailiedly if not always 
CO y bio ogical 
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Aristorie regards Love and Strife as a pair of efficient 
causes, though he considers Empedocles’ use of them both 
inadequate and inconsistent. He is, however, unduly 
optimistic ^ Empedocles in fact treats Love and Strife 
merely as respectively a synthesising and a solvent matenal 
hody 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae^ seems to have posited as 
original substances the hot, the cold, the fluid, and the 
dry ^ All things were originally together m a mass, the 
least portion of which contamed all four Then by separa- 
tion and mixture were formed the various compound 
bodies — primarily earth, air, fire and water — ^which were 
characterised by the proportion m them of the hot, the 
cold, the fluid and the dry Aristotle borrowed a good deal 
from Anaxagoras for himself, but he is here concerned with 
the fact that Anaxagoras introduced Reason (vous)— 
though as a clumsy and mcompetently used deus sx 
machna — as the source of this mmgling and decomposition 
" When one man said that Reason was present — as in 
animals so throughout nature — as the cause of the world 
and of all its order, he seemed by contrast with his pre- 
decessors like a sober man compared with idle babblers " 
[ibid , 984^15 ff ) Again Aristotle’s view is anachronistic , 
for the vow of Anaxagoras, source of motion and of 
knowledge in us, the sole unmixed element, which enters 
the animate to give it mastery over the inammate, is a 
mere fimd, “ the thinnest of all things ” 

The Atomists, Leucippus and the later Democritus, 
applied the pluralist solution directly to the Parmenideau 
one To find room primarily for motion and thereby for 

^ He IS even ready to see la Love aad Strife a vague anticipation ot 
the final cause ($85a'7 ff ), and in Empedocles' statement that bone exists 
by virtue of the ratio in it, a hint of the formal cause as structural 
principle 

“ Bom 500 B.c , but wrote later than Empedocles 

* See Bnmet, Early Grtth Ph ~kaop\y 27 3 ajid C 

oditKJi of 896 vyL il pp 47—50 No one m 

theory of nui te bo aa to hjarmoroao all tl e ts 
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all forms of change, they multiplied (or divided) the 
Eleatic plenum so that it became a universe of solid 
impenetrable atoms whirling in all directions in emptj 
space. These atoms, though all smaller than the nunimuni 
visible, differ in size and shape, and the arrangement they 
assume when they group themselves is the basis of all 
differentiation m things . Now our only surviving fragment 
of Leucippus states that " Nothing happens for no reason, 
but all things for a Xoyo? and of necessity,” and we might 
have expected Anstotie to attribute to him some rudiment 
of formal cause In fact, however, he regards the Atomists 
as generating the world from two material principles, 
plenum and void, and complains that they do not explain 
how their vortex movement occurs. He does nevertheless 
attnbute to Democritus some interest m definition 

4 

It is common to call the early Ionian philosophers 
“ physicists,” but though this development from Thales to 
Demoentus is the first chapter m the history of modem 
science, not one of them was a man of science in any sense 
which opposes science to philosophy. The pre-Socratics 
make no conscious abstraction from the full nature of 
uhat IS Not only do they envisage no group of special 
sciences such as physics, chemistry and biology, but their 
theology, when it appears, is usually pantheistic They 
react from the personifications of myth to a materialist 
metaphysic : the Gods and Mmd find no place m their 
world save as matter If we persist in regarding them 
from a modern point of view, " cosmologist ” and not 
'' physicist ” would be the better term Though we have 
no space to describe their quaint pronouncements upon 
the nature of the heavens and the earth, it is here that 
their main problem 1 es the ultimate nature of a cosmos 
lb the goal of all their inquiries 
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It IS well to bear this in mind, when we come to consider 
the school of thought which originates in the semi-religious 
society founded by Pythagoras of Samos m Crotona soon 
after 532 B c 

The disciples of Pythagoras exerted on two centunes of 
Greek philosophy an influence hard to trace in detail 
Their teaching seems to have been mainly oral, and 
Aristotle's account of it is practically void of chronology 
" The p3d:hagoreans devoted themselves to mathematics 
They were the first to advance this study, and having been 
brought up in it, they thought its principles were the 
pnnciples of all things Since of these principles numbers 
are by nature the first, and in numbers they seemed to see 
many analogues of the things that are and come to be 
{more easily than m fire, earth and water) — such and such 
a modification of numbers being justice, another being 
soul or reason, another opportunity, and similarly almost 
all other things bemg dependent upon numbers , since 
again they saw that the attributes and the ratios of the 
musical scales were expressible in numbers , since, in 
short, all other things seemed in their whole nature to be 
modelled after numbers, and numbers seemed to be the 
first thmgs in the w’hoie of nature, they supposed the 
elements of numbers to be the elements of ail things, and 
the whole heaven to be a musical scale, i e a number " 
[thid 985'=23ff). 

Number then is the early Pythagorean substitute for 
Milesian matter, and Aristotle anticipates if he means that 
the separate study of mathematics is present in this theory 
save in germ In gSg^2g fi he well expresses the difference . 
“ They employ less obvious prmciples and elements than 
the physical philosophers (because they got their prin- 
ciples from non-sensible things, for the objects of mathe- 
matics except those of astronomy are of the class of things 
without movement yet their di 10ns and investiga 
tious are all about nature 
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We can guess from Aristotle’s further account how this 
numerical uArj divides as it were by fission into a material 
and a formal cause “ These thinkers also consider that 
number is the principle not only as matter for things but 
also as forming their modifications and permanent states,^ 
and hold that the elements of number are the even and the 
odd, and of these the former unlimited and the latter 
limited , and the one proceeds from both of them (for it 
is both even and odd),^ and number from the one ” 
{ihi 986®'I5 ff ) The clue to this is certainly the known 
Pythagorean classification of numbers in geometrical 
terms — triangular, square, oblong, etc — achieved by 
representing the unit as a pomt, viz ; 


" bases ” of triangular num- 
bers, 3, 6, 10, etc, 

" sides ” of square numbers, 
4, 9, 16, etc. 

“ sides ” of oblong numbers, 
2, 6, 12, 20. etc. 

The explanation of the doctrine is perhaps that it is 
the successive addition of the odd numbers to the unit 
which gives squares, whereas, if you start with two, the 
successive addition of the even numbers from four onwards 
gives a senes of oblongs differing indefinitely m shape ^ 
In any case the two origmal Pythagorean principles seem 
to have been the Limit and the Unlimited, which unite 
in the unit to generate the integer senes ; and from the 
integer senes as from its real substantial nature — perhaps 
through geometncal figures of growing complexity — is 

1 e protably, as lormal cause In ff. Aristotle says that 

regarding the question of the essential nature the Pythagoreans began 
to make statements and definitions, but treated the matter too simply 

“ Possibly as the principle of both even and odd numhers It is not 
itself a number 

® See Ross, Ansiotle, Metaphysics, Vol I, pp 148-9 Yet there are 
difScuItiea in this ftccoont & will be both trmngulaj' and oblong 
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generated " tlie whole choir of heaven and furniture of 
earth,” wherein the Limited is good and the Unlimited 
13 evil V/hatever be the connexion of this bold speculation 
with the later stages of Platonism, the linking of goodness 
with the definite or determmate is typical of Greek thought, 
and foreshadows the whole Platomc and Aristotelian theory 
of values 


5 

Even this short sketch of the pre-Socratics must give 
some account of another type of teacher with philosophic 
pretensions, whom Aristotle does not classify 

It was no doubt a growing demand for an education 
liberal, yet calculated to assist success m affairs, which 
created the fifth-century Sophists ^ They professed to 
teach dperj, or " excellence,” which they interpreted as 
efficiency in private and political life. The Sophists have 
been given a bad name. It was often the discontented 
though rich minonty in a democratic state — especially at 
Athens — ^which provided pupils willing and able to pay 
their fees, and their teaching inevitably accommodated 
itself to the demands of men fighting a hostile Demos m 
the law-court or the assembly But the Sophists were 
perhaps less to blame than the political situation if the 
eloquence and controversial skill which they taught were 
sometimes made the tools of revolution ® The brst great 
Sophist, Protagoras of Abdera,® was commissioned by 
Pencles to frame laws for the colony of Thurii — a sufficient 
proof of his credit, and the very respectable humanism of 
Isocrates, though antagonistic to fourth-century Sophism, 
descends m part from the earlier Sophists. 

But Protagoras and his fellows exhibit also a certain 
community of philosophic outlook. Though men were 

1 WhAt ifJIows ts mainly taken from Burnet, Thahs to Plaio pp T05 ££. 

* Ai Gnpgias tlie Sophist m effect le ks m Plato s Gorguu 45bd. 

• Born about 500 
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weary of materialism, the times were sceptical. Philosophy 
— especially after the assaults of Eleatlc criticism — seemed 
only to have estranged itself from the world of sense which 
it had set out to explain Moreover the dialectical method 
created by Parmenides to attack the Milesians depended 
in fact on a play upon the existential and the predicative 
significance of the verb " to be," and was a dangerous 
weapon before Plato's brilliant treatment of the negative 
judgment in the Sophist had shown the true connexion of 
meaning (see p 52) Its edge, too, had been sharpened 
by the famous dilemmas with which his pupil, Zeno, 
had discomfited Pythagorean mathematics.^ Hence the 
Sophists associated themselves with a growing tendency 
to regard human institutions as conventional and artificial 
rather than natural, and m the Eleatic dialectic they found 
a ready instiument for their teaching That Sophist 
morality suffered decline and fall is the natural inference 
from Plato's dialogues. Protagoras, who taught the sub- 
jective doctrine that the individual is the sole measure of 
truth and falsehood, is nevertheless pictured by Plato as 
a firm believer in social convention as the only escape from 
savage anarchy Even Gorgias, for all his interest in sheer 
rhetorical technique, admits that the dicmdi petitus must 
be also vir bonus. It is only the crude and ruffianly 
Tbrasymachus of the Republic who states baldly that right 
is only might miscalled, 

6 

There is little doubt that m his earlier dialogues Plato 
faithfully portrays the life and character of Socrates, 
moralist and martyr ; and any reader of this book is likely 
to be familiar with the portrait. The Athemans had failed 
— ludicrously on the comic stage and tragically in the law 

^ " Achilles and the tortoise/’ " The flying arrow/’ etc These all 
diBclooe the difficxilt> which ccratmmty prest^nts to a theory wh ch takes 
one and not as the first term of he Tiiinibe ser es arid pr to 

treat pconaetrical problems ant3 y 
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court^ — ^to distinguish the friend of youth from its cor- 
rupter , the man ’who lived and taught unrecompensed a 
philosophy for winch he was content to die from "the paid 
huntsman of rich youths/' " the peddler of lEusory spiritual 
wares and barren antinomies And in many dialogues 
besides the Afology Plato consecrated the noblest prose 
of all time to the duty of ensuring that posterity should 
reverse their verdict Yet though in detail the relation 
of the historical to the Platomc Socrates is matter for con- 
troversy beyond our scope, the statements of Aristotle do 
not justify such a complete identification of the two as 
some scholars have desired to make ^ That Plato, save m 
his very latest dialogues, should speak in the person of 
Socrates may perhaps signify not falsification of fact but 
a yet nobler consecration of his own work to the master 
of whose inspiration it is the ripened fruit— and one that 
contrasts at least pnma fac^e with the confidence of 
Aristotle's attitude to the past 


^ Though. Aristophanes in the Clouds caricatures him no less as a 
cosmologist than as a Sophist, and though it appears from Plato s 
Symposium that Aristophanes remained the friend of the man he had 
thought fair game for a skit No doubt, too, the main charge against 
Socrates was political It mattered little to his ]udges whether his 
dangerous criticism of existing institutions was idealistic or sceptical 

* Phrases from Plato’s Sophtsl 

® Bumet and Prof A E. Taylor The backbone of their case seems 
to be that in the dialogues where Socrates is chief speaker, not only the 
dramatis personal, but also the problems discussed belong to the fifth 
and not to the fourth century But there is no evidence that the 
solution of those problems had progressed so far as many of these 
dialogues suggest, until Plato himself tackled them The Phctedo. 
■which recounts Socrates’ last conversation and death, may ■well be a 
true historical record (save as regards the theory of Forms — see below, 
p 31 , note) , bu 1 1 doubt ■whether it is possible elsewhere to estimate at all 
exactly the Socra’hc factor in Plato, or "whether rre can anywhere profit- 
ably divide "With a kmfe To suggest ■Uiat from -the ages of thirty 
to sixty (if we may date the Themieius, 369 b c — cp Taylor, Plato, 
pp 320, 321 — and take it as the beginning of Platonism proper) Plato 
should ha"ve thought nothing -worth pubhcation save mere reproductions 
of his master’s philosophy is to deny ah porter of vital de-velopment to 
■the Socra-tic miipira'LiotL - ’ 'b statements moreover are as good 

evidenoe as we have and I shall thareforE mo that only so much 
of the Platonic Socrates is historical as they seem to t. 
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In Met. 987^1 £f Anstotle says, " Socrates concerned 
himself with ethical facts and fixed his thought for 
the first time on defimtions " And in Met 1078^27 ff . 
" Two th-ings,” he says, “ may be fairly ascnbed to 
Socrates — ' inductive ’ arguments (eWKriKol Xoyoi), and 
definition in terms of the um versa!, ” 

In fact to Aristotle — though he treats him cursorily 
and as a mere factor in Plato's development — Socrates 
was the first thinker who more or less consciously sought 
the formal cause 

We may supplement this from Plato In the Fhaedo'^ 
Socrates recounts how, discontented with the early 
cosmologists and with the Pythagoreans, he read the book 
of Anaxagoras with interest because he professed to 
introduce voC? as controller of the universe ; but, when 
he found that Ana.xagoras still relied for aU explanation 
of process on purely mechanical causes, he turned from 
him in disgust. He was therefore compelled to invent a 
method of his own for seeking the truth. His account of 
this method is roughly as follows Postulate a general 
statement (Adyo?) about the subject in hand, which seems 
pnma facie satisfactory Deduce its consequences. If 
these conflict with one another or with obvious fact, the 
postulate {vTTodems) is overthrown. If they do not, so 
far so good ; but the postulate itself is not yet proven 
If it is attacked, it must be shown as the consequent of a 
s till more ultimate vTr6d€cn?, and so on till a postulate is 
reached which satisfies all parties to the discussion. But 
the consequences of the initial postulate must be worked 
out before its truth is questioned ; and that is what 
“ disputatious people ” will not wait to do ^ 

1 1 have benefited largely and gratefully by Prof A E Taylor’s 
Plato in my analyses of Platonic dialogues in this and the next two 
chapters 

^ The reference is to the "iise made by the Sophists Eleatic dialectic 
to reduce an opponent to fwJf contrad ctmn Tt s mpUed that Sociatea 
argues for the sake of truth, the diaputatrous tot the s ake of Tietory 
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Now it may seem that this method is in part deductive, 
whereas Aristotle ascribes “ inductive ” argument to 
Socrates The fact is that a severance of deduction and 
induction save in the way of emphasis, is a mark of unsound 
logical theory Socrates’ method is really dialectic, and 
iwayiuyq (whence ivaKriKol above), though commonly 
translated ” induction,” is to Aristotle a dialectical pro- 
cedure Plato, it is true, ascnbes a purely deductive 
method to current mathematics, and Anstotle makes 
important use of it under the name of aTrdSet^i?, demonstra- 
tion , but both Plato and /iristotle contrast their deduc- 
tion not with anything like the induction of some modern 
logicians, but with dialectic It will be evident, then, 
that Socrates borrows from the Eleatics something of 
their method, though there is nothing of their scepticism 
m his ironical conviction of ignorance. 

If we accept Plato’s earlier dialogues as essentially 
SocratiCj we find that the Socratic dialectic moves as 
follows. The definiendum is an ethical fact, one of the 
aperal, human excellences or virtues , courage, for ex- 
ample, or justice One of the disputants postulates in the 
form of a general statement a definition which seems to 
cover a group of particular cases (as when Cephalus in 
the R&puhhc defines justice as telling the truth and paying 
one’s debts) The consequences are examined ; % e the 
suggested definition is extended to a fresh set of instances 
It IS found, when thus extended, not only to be too narrow 
but actually to provoke its direct opposite (would it be 
just to tell the truth to a man who had developed homicidal 
mama, and to return him weapons which he had left in 
one’s keeping ^ Similarly Laches, in Plato’s dialogue of 
that name, having defined courage as never turmng one's 
hack on the enemy, is forced to admit that it is sometimes 
a soldier’s duty to feign flight). Since the consequences 
prove contradictory a fresh vn-od^aLs must be found to 
cover the ground divided by the imPal contradiction 
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(justice IS perhaps to pay, not the amount technically 
owing, but what is fitting in the circumstances) This 
reconciling postulate, as its sphere of application is 
widened, will again provoke its contrary and, together 
with it, yield to a fresh reconciliation In the hands of 
Socrates the definiendum develops from a fragmentary 
outward sign to an inward disposition of the soul, and — 
though no claim to finality is ever made — this inward 
disposition turns out invariably to be a form of knowledge 
In the Laches courage proves to be a knowledge of good 
and evil, and m effect the same result is reached in the 
discussion of temperance m the Charmides. The final 
definition of justice m the Refubhc is reached in the course 
of an effort to reconcile the four traditional Greek virtues 
wisdom, justice, courage, and temperance It may be that 
ivith this we have passed from Socrates to Plato, but, 
even if that be so, it does not affect the point for which 
we are contending. 

The features, then, of Socratic dialectic are these : (i) it 
starts with a partial definition , which (2) on examination 
contradicts itself ; (3) the fuller definition which reconciles 
the contradiction, though it negates the initial definition 
as such, yet contains modified and absorbed within it the 
grain of truth which that definition held Hence the 
initial definition is at once a particular and a confused 
universal It is an instance offered as a definition, and 
therefore contradicts itself in attempting to cover the 
whole ground. And the succession of definitions offered 
are still groups of instances , but they are not merely 
instances — they are also successively wider and more 
concrete developments of the umversal 

Thus this dialectic is not the induction of an abstract 
common character from sheerly particular instances The 
confused universal, implicit and potential m the instances, 
IS gradnally actuahsed as a concrete whole through ordered 
stages of diflerentiation The movement s m pnncifde 
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seif-contained, and not dependent on an unexamined 

VTTodecis. 

That the goal in aH thinking is present from the start 
as a confused universal, dimly foreknown — that thought 
has direction because its premise is always its conclusion 
in potential form — is sometimes fancifully symbolised by 
Socrates {or it may be by Plato) in the doctrine of avanv^at^, 
" reminiscence.”^ The soul, he suggests, lives before 
birth in & world of real Being which at birth it forgets 
Sense-perception stimulates a gradual recollection, and the 
soul draws its power to recognise and to appraise the 
particular objects of the sense world from this remembered 
reality which they imperfectly embody or reflect 

The same conviction that thought is essentially a learn- 
ing as well as a knowing is expressed by Plato in the 
Theaeletiis {1496 ff ), when Socrates describes himself as a 
barren midwife having no knowledge of his own to impart 
but capable of bringing to birth the thoughts with which 
other men are pregnant. 

1 Cp, Meno, Soe if This doctrme is the firsr auempt to formulate 
what has since become known as the a piiori element in experience 
In Phtkhiis, 35a ft , anticipation and memory in the ordinary sense of 
the terms are closely connected. 
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The dialectic of the concrete universal , the ethical 
approach to philosophy conceived as a way of life and a 
learning rather than as a body of doctrine , the view that 
virtue IS in some sense knowledge these at least are 
Plato’s inhentance from Socrates 
From Aristotle's cmt statements {Met 987*^29 fi. and 
1087^9 ff ) we learn that Plato had been brought up a 
believer in Heraclitus' doctrine of perpetual flux^ but, 
dissatisfied with a theory which by making change the 
ultimate nature of things renders knowledge of them 
impossible, was attracted by Socrates’ search for a sohd 
and definable reality in the facts of the moral life Now 
Herachtus' metaph5’sic was purely materialist, and that 
the object of sense-perception is as such that which is ever 
changing into its opposite, Plato never ceased to maintain 
What he learned from Socrates was to seek what ts and 
can be known elsewhere than in the alternating flame and 
darkness of the world of sense And to what is and can 
be known Plato gave the name of Forms (el'^Tj or tSeai), 
holding that the things of the world of sense exist by 
participation in the Fonns The dialogues show clearly 
what Anstotle’s account implies, namely, that the Forms 
had thc’T source in the moral facts of Socrates and that 
m their further development as th real correlate of the 
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Now we might have expected from Aristotle '^ome 
comment ipon Platonism as we ki ow t from the dnlognes 
But of this he offers rather little. The Platonism on. which 
he concentrates the not always very lucid criticism of 
Met I and XIII he regards as in the main a refinement 
of Pythagoreanism, as a mathematical philosophy which 
finds m number the ultimate essence of things The 
Forms — at least as we know them — play a lesser part, 
and though Aristotle is clear that they denve from Socrates 
and not from the Pythagoreans, yet he regards even 
" participation ” as no more than a verbal variant of the 
term " imitation ” by which the Pythagoreans expressed 
the relation of things to numbers ^ We are clearly in 
contact here with a development of Platonism of which 
the germ only — though certainly that — can be traced in 
the dialogues It is true that Socrates and Plato were 
both influenced by the P3rthagorean semi-religious con- 
ception of philosophy, and that the Academy was never 
without a strong interest m mathematics, ^ but it can be 
safely asserted that this mathematical philosophy belongs 
to the last tw'enty years of Plato's life 

On the other band Aristotle was not in sympathy with 
this later Platonism He complains that " mathematics 
has come to be the whole of philosophy for modem 
thinkers, though they say it sliould be studied for the sake 
of other things " {Met 992*32 fl ) He is perfectly familiar 
with the dialogues, and though he attacks the Forms in 
whatever guise they appear, it is in the earlier Platonism 


We may agree with Prof Taylor that np to the end of the Phaedrus 
the influence of Socrates is very strong, but Aristotle ner'er suggests 
that Socrates taught an actual doctrine oi Forms. 

1 VTiether Plato ultimately subordinated the Forms to numbers, 
or equated the two, is not very clear , see also p 67 

“ Plato’s first extension of the Forms may well have been from 
ethical to mathematical facts In the Phaedn the relation of a Form to 
its particulars is often illustrated as that of a mathematical limit to 
its approximations — of real equably, b g , to the rough equality of two 
perceptibh; tlnngs. 
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that his own philosophy s rooted ^ Our mmcdiate need 
then, IS a sketch of the theory of Forms as Plato develops 
it in the dialogues. 

A particular perceptible thing," if we attempt to dehne 
it quickly shows itself to be, not self-sabsistent nor an 
isolable object of knowledge, but dependent for its char- 
acter upon its relations to other things These relations, 
moreover, form a web of more and less significant strands 
in the midst of which the object appears as a mass of 
confusion From among them the definer must select, 
separating the essential from the irrelevant , and his task 
IS the harder that the relations, and with them the thing, 
alter with change of spatial position and as time passes 
\nd not only while it exists is the thing in a perpetual 
state of becoming something else, but, as once it was not 
and then came to be, so when time enough has passed it 
will pensh and be no more An act of justice or courage — 
which may be termed perceptible at least inasmuch as it 
first comes to notice embodied in an event occurring in a 
particular place and time — ^may in changed circumstances 
prove criminal or cowardly ; and another age or country 
may deem it wholly unmoral That which in one 
relation we call great or tall or heavy or fast, we shall 
call in another little or short or light or slow, and a 
thing which is acclaimed beautiful may appear ugly as 
soon as its setting is changed Moreover the multitude 
of things which exhibit any given character appears to be 
indefinite. Quite apart from their tendency to appear 
ugly, the number of particular beautiful things, past, 
present, or to come, seems wholly indeterminate, dictated 
by no principle. 

The ordinary mortal does not look below the shifting 

Even some non-matheniatical speculations of great iraportaace m 
the later dialogues influence him. less than might be expected. 

“ The reader may find a comparison of what follows with pp 9 ft 
some help towards uudersiandmg the relation of Plato and Aristotle 
Plato'* relatively light emphasis on development should be observed 
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surface of things — is hardly aware that it shifts His 
delight m Ins senses has not yet become a craving for 
knowledge beyond sense He is none the less opinionated 
because his opinions seldom remain the same, for he 
recognises no special significance in the identity that 
pervades their objects "^at remains, then, for one who 
has attempted to define, as he has not ? Shall it content 
him to unite the philosophy of Heraclitus with the relativist 
conventionalism of Protagoras ^ Not if, by a divine 
chance, he finds within him some prophetic foreboding 
of an mtelhgible reahty behind the world of sense Not 
if he has known Socrates 

There are two never wholly separate lines of thought 
which meet in the theory of Forms Plato is trying to 
conceive the Form as (i) at once umveisai and individual, 
and as (2) the norm by which its particulars are to he 
judged (i) Between the objects of opinion there does 
after all exist some identity , their changing nature would 
otherwise have stirred no wonder And diher as they 
may — each as its setting changes and all from one another 
— there are yet groups of particular objects whose identity 
language itself seals with a common name every adjective 
in fact, and every noun if used adjectivally, signifies some 
community of charactex Plato undoubtedly finds diffi- 
culty in this when he extends the Forms beyond the 
Socratic sphere of enquiry, and is compelled to oppose 
indifferently " the many beautiful thmgs ” and the 
multitude of particular men to “ the Beautiful itself ” and 
to Man as the Forms in which these plurahties respectively 
participate. It was indeed once the fashion to say that 
a Form was just a common character abstracted from 
particulars and hypostatised as a real entity j and because 
a character taken apart from what it characterises seemed 
an abstraction due to thoi^ht, the Platonic Form was 
called an “ Idea ” and regarded as a re-ified concept. But 
the suggestion that a Form is a thought in the sense of 
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a subjective conception is cmpkattcally denied in the 
Parmenides and 1 lato is always clear that a Form though 
universal, is a real individual — not a mere character first 
abstracted and then hypostatised, but an entity whose 
being’ and character (existence and essence) are one and 
the same. Yet this does not altogether avoid the difficulty 
The postulate of such a real entity may help us to show 
that the indefinite multiplicity of particulars is the sign 
of their unreal or merely apparent nature, but we should 
not thereby have accounted for a further fact The 
particulars of sense-perception are not merely unintelhgibly 
multiple, and not merely liable to exhibit contrary char- 
acters : they are also, in virtue of the diversity of relations 
which each exhibits, meetmg-points of different characters 
that are at least to some extent mutually complementary 
Confused as may be the web of characters and relations 
m which each particular perceptible thing is centred, yet 
it is only the complexity of the web which makes the 
thing at its centre intelligible at all. Qmte obviously 
the perceptible world reflects an interrelated reality 
and not a mere number — ^not a new indefinite plurality — 
of separate reals And if the constituents of this inter- 
related reality are the various Forms, then each Form, 
since it is not a mere abstract common character reached 
by omission of difterences, must itself exhibit internal 
diversity 

To discover the true nature of a Form we must pursue 
another line of attack ( 2 ) If, as Socrates divined, there 
are real facts of j'ustice or courage or temperance to be 
dialectically elici-ted from the particular moral acts m 
which they are instanced, it will follow that the instances 
are not merely linked by a common character, but also 
embody these facts in different stages or degrees of 
perfection, which can be shown to present some order of 
development. Per contra the common terms of language 
signify identities of any and every degree of importance 
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from fluid ajnental to superficial Hence not m knguistic 
form but in value lies the clue to the endless relativity of 
the perceptible world , and the Form thus turns out to be 
not only (r) a real entity as well as a universal, but also 
(2) the norm or standard of the imperfect particular which 
participates in it From Socrates comes Plato’s conviction 
that Being and value are ultimately one The Form is the 
standard by which we ]udge both how far real and how 
far good the particular is The Form, in short, would 
contrast with the plurality of its particulars as a real one 
of many significant and complementary differences with a 
confused sense-aggregate only real and significant so far 
as it partakes in the Form. 

Aristotle did not consider that Plato had discovered a 
solution of tlie problem in either of these two directions In 
respect of the first, " The Forms,” he says (Met. ff ), 
” are practically equal to or not fewer than the things 
in trying to explain which the Platonists proceeded from 
them to the Forms For to each nameable set of substances 
there answers a Form expressed by the same word, and 
existing separate from the substances , and so also m the 
case of the other groups of nameable things which are not 
substances there is a One predicable of Many, whether 
the things are in this changeable world or are eternal . 
According to the argument tliat there is one attribute 
common to many things, there will be Forms even of 
negations ; and according to the argument that there is 
an object for thought even when the thing has penshed, 
there wiU be Forms of perishable things.” Plato has 
failed in fact to reconcile universality with individuahty 
within the Form : his universals turn out to be merely a 
second set of particulars which stand to the first set m no 
intelhgible relation. In many passages Anstotle complains 
that through emphasising their individuality, and through 
contrasting their reahty and value with the imperfection 
of their participants the Platonists separated the 
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Fomas from thur particulars.^ lii bhort. Anstotie s 
objection to the theory is that the Forms (i) reflect all the 
confused groupings and distinctions of the perceptible 
world, and (2) in virtue of their self-subsistence and 
transcendent value constitute a real world of their own 
totally divorced from the world of sense The real world 
of Forms merely reduplicates the sense world, a nd repeats 
all its chaotic and shifting cross-dmsions 

These are ungentle criticisms the firot part of the 
Parmenides shows Plato familiar with most of them, and 
they raise difflculties which Anstotie himself never quite 
successfully solved It is true that much of Plato's lan- 
guage suggests that the Forms are not the Real immanent 
in the world of appearance, but wholly transcend it He 
calls them patterns of which the particulars are copies, 
originals of which perceptible tilings are the endlessly 
multiplied images, fugitive reflexions which leave the 
Form unchanged Nevertheless the dialogues show'- more 
tnan one attempt to solve the two pressing problems 
(i) the relation of particulars to Forms, and (3) the inter- 
relation of the Forms 

■ftTien Plato uses myth and simile he signifies that 
wonder has not yet found full satisfaction m knowdedge, 
and in the famous similes of Republic VI and VII — 
perhaps his first effort to unify his philosophy — ^he reaches 
upward tentatively and by analogy from the perceptible 
to the real world and the Form of the Good. 

In the world of the senses vision and visibility form the 
noblest “ linking ” of faculty -with power in the object of 
exciting sensation For the bond that couples them is 
light — a noble thing — and the other sense functions are 
conditioned by no such third element. Without light there 
IS no seeing and no colour seen ; and there is not clear 

definitely states m Met that this “separation” 

was a Platonic fault which Socrates had not comnntted. For a slightly 
dificrunt rnterpretation of "t see p 1S7 note i 
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vision of colour at its fairest save in tlie 1 ght of tte sun 
The sun is not vision and lie snn is not the eye — though 
the eye is the Iikest to the sun of the organs of sense ^ 
But from the sun as alria the eye derives its power of 
seeing both the sun itself and the objects which the sun 
illumines. The sun again is not yevem^, “ coming-to-be,” 
but it is the alria not only of visibility m the object but 
also of the whole coming-to-be and development of the 
object of vision Analogously in respect of the invisible 
world of intelligible Being, the Form of the Good is not 
knowledge in the soul, and it is not the being of what w, 
but it IS the alria of knowledge and of the being and 
ciX-jd€M (truth, or perhaps “ knowableness ”) of what ts 

Plato then passes to another simile Conceive a vertical 
straight line AE to divide the whole objective v/orld from 
the corresponding faculties m tie apprehending subject. 
Divide AE into unequal segments at C, and on the one 
side of AC set opinion, and on the other the visible world 
On one side of CE set knowledge, and on the other what 
ts Then divide AC at B, and CE at D, so that AB BC 
CD DE . AC . CE, ® and the corresponding subdivisions of 
Being and knowledge will be as follows ' — On one side of 
DE will he the Forms as constituting a perfect and 
coherent system of which the crown and air la is the Form 
of the Good ; on the other, Reason On one 

side of CD will be the Forms as relatively isolated from 
one another to constitute the object of mathematics , on 
the other the discursive understanding (Sidwoia) ® Finally, 

' Plato holds a theory of \1510n ■vrhich descends chieSy from Einpe- 
docles’ theory that colour is an emanation from the object of vision, 
symmetrical ■with, and therefore perceptible by, the organ of vision , 
that the eye contains light {“ a gentler fire," Plato calls it), which 
issues to meet a ray ot light— j e the colour-emanation from, the object 
The union of these two like elements is the physiological aspect of tha 
act of V ision Aristotle’s -theory of sense-perception should be compared , 
see Chap VI 

* e m the pioportion 3 6 6 12 ' S-j-b 6 + 12. 

® Understanding and Reason are con-vement terms, but they must 
not be taken to convey ninre than the genn of the Kaatiaii distinction- 
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subdivide the v s blc world and opinion sett ng on one 
side of AB the reflexions a d shadows cast by sol d objects 
and on the other “ conjecture ” {ct/cacrta) , and on opposite 
sides of BC set all solid visible objects and, to correspond 
to them, " confident belief” {tIotis) At the bottom the 
object side of the line terminates in not-bemg, the subject 
side in blank ignorance. 

The result will be as foilov^^s 

Form of the Good 
E 

I Reason 
1 

} 

J -D -Knowledge 

j Discursive under- 

I ^ standing j 

I Confident belief 1 

J_B I Opinion 

j Conjecture j 

A 

Blank 
ignorance 

Plato adds that opinion is to knowdedge as a dream to 
a waking \nsion, and that the whole object world below 
the Forms is in different degrees unreal, “ between being 
and not-bemg.”^ 

Of dKatjla Plato says little Its meaning is as con- 
jectural as its name The proportion of the segments 
suggests that it is an immature state m which images 
{reflexions and shadows) are confused with solid objects® 

^ Tti« " divided Ime ” is the germ of Arlstotie's classification of the 
sciences (see Chap X), and m " between being and not-beiag ” the 
reader wdl recognise something like Aristotle’s definition of matter 

* Plato plays dehbarately on the connetion of sinaaia w ith t Ja w , "image ’ ' 


Forms as such 

Bemg 

Forms as objects 
ot mathematics 

('Solid visible 
Coming- j objects 

tO~bS 'I j-g. 

I flemons 
Not-bemg 
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T. state which passes with reflexion into the condition 
of confident opnuo which characterises the ordmarv adult ^ 

We learn as the dialogue proceeds that as reflexion 
becomes aware that perceptible objects exhibit contra- 
dictory characters — particularly in respect of their quanti- 
tative properties — it resorts to measurement to reduce to 
order the chaos of quantitative variation Hence it is 
the mathematical sciences which fill the subject side of 
the segment CD The successive study of arithmetic, 
plane geometry, stereometry, and finally astronomy, the 
science of solids in motion, and harmonics, the mathe- 
matical investigation of the ratios of the chief musical 
intervals^ — this constitutes the first part of the edu- 
cation which Plato destines for the philosophic rulers 
of his ideal state ^ Now the mathematician uses visible 
objects as spnbols in his demonstrations , but his con- 
clusions hold, not of solid numerable objects nor of the 
triangle or square which he draws as an illustration, but 
of numbers themselves and of the triangle or square 
itself To the pure astronomer the visible heavens are 
but a sjunbol of real solids in real motion. In short, the 
subject-matter of mathematics is Forms But it is not 
the full reality of the Forms The transition from the 
sense world with its chaos of oscillating characters first to 
empirical calculation and then to pure mathematics, is 
achieved by taking the contradictory quantitative char- 
acters m separation from one another , but this separation 
has its price, for the Forms of the mathematician are 
isolated groups. The mathematician posits them as 

1 Or Plato may be thinking' of the perception of objects too distant 
to be seen distinctly — a iorm of conjecture with -whicb. any short-sighted 
man is familiar , cp Fhilebm 38 c and d 

- Pobsibly Plato means by astronomy -the study of an ideally perfect 
and therefore intelligible celestial system If so, the connexion ot 
astronomy noth harmonics indicated in the Ttmaeus (see p 65) becomes 
clearer 

® This IS the contest in which the simile of the dimded line appears 
in the Republu. 
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imoOecreis which qita mathcmat jai he does not exam ne 
he assumes tl at they e.\ist a. he defines them and argues 
from them by demonstration to the conclusions which 
constitute the body of his science If anyone questions 
the existence, for example, of the triangle or the square 
as the geometer defines them, the geometer is dumb, for 
these vTTodeaeis are the startmg-pomt of his investigation, 
and the limit of its sphere ^ 

The philosophic ruler, then, has farther yet to go 
Reason, which apprehends the Forms as such m the light 
of the Form of the Good, moves not deductively but 
dialectically The philosopher starts with the yroOecreis of 
the mathematician, but from them he climbs, not descends 
He “ destroys ” them as he ascends through them to a 
goal which is not an unexammed assumption- — to the 
Good, which is directly known and the airla of his 
dialectic. Then the Form of the Good becomes his starting- 
point, and he descends agam through the isolated Forms 
of the mathematical realm, now become a coherent whole 
of Forms unified by the Form of the Good, from which 
they draw their being and their truth 

Plato’s meaning in this passage is not altogether clear 
The perceptible world figures almost purely as a visible 
world, and though Plato speaks of colour, it is the sus 
ceptibihty of visible shapes to measuremenL w'hich effects 
the transition from belief to understanding. Moreover, 
under the influence of the anaiogjy while philosophic 


^ The development of the deductive element in the Sooratic dialectic 
as illustrating current mathematical method is obvious Euclid s 
procedure is a fair illustration Anslotle attributes to Plato the doctrine 
that between the Forms and sensible objects there are the objects of 
mathematics These " mathematicais." like the Forms, are eternal 
and inimutable, but, like sensible objects, multiple This theory is 
perhaps constructed to meet the case of thoorenis which, lequire tmo 
or more identical geometncal figures for their demonstration There 
IS evidence both for and against its presence in the ReputiUc, but dis 
cussion IS beyond oui scope In the text I have decided against it, but 
Without confidence Anstotle himself appears to hold something like 
t sce-Chapte- X § i 
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thmkiiig IS descnbed as a dialecDcal movement its con 
summation seems to be an immediate vision of the Form 
of the Good 

Alternative extremes of interpretation seem possible 
(i) We may stress the letter of Plato’s words and hold that 
he exalts mathematics as the group of sciences which 
interpret the most important character revealed in things 
by sight, the noblest of the senses We shall then explain 
the " destruction ” which dialectic performs as the reduc- 
tion of the current mathematical sciences with their groups 
of isolated vTrod^aecs to a single articulated whole of 
necessary connexions, each stage of which is then trans- 
parently deduced m the light of the Form of the Good , 
a whole in which no bare fact — no indefinable or indemon- 
strable — survives And this single whole will be a single 
science of numbers, a "sort of teleological algebra,” as 
Burnet calls it ^ This view we might support by appeal 
to Aristotle’s account of Platonism and his complaint that 
" philosophy has become mathematics,” and also to the 
Efinomis — if the Eptnomts is a genuine Platonic dialogue 
There are also, I think, indications in other later dialogues 
that Plato’s conception of dialectic moves in the direction 
which this interpretation suggests 

On the other hand (2} we may follow the general trend 
of the later nineteenth-centuiy^ interpretation. We may 
say that Plato gives prominence to mathematics because 
in his time only the mathematical sciences were at all 
developed,® and we may find m the fact that m the divided 

1 Thales to Plato, p 230 It is not esay to see exactly what form 
the dialectical movement takes on this mierpretation, but the doctrine 
of ' mathematicals ' (see note, p 41I suggests that Plato may have 
found the theory of Eorms specially easy to apply m mathematics, 
because there the particulars are not sensible , see Bumet, op cii 
P 257 

“ The suggestion that Plato would, have included other special 
sciences had they reached an adequately developed condition is perliaps 
not incompatible with the first interpretation, which might be extended 
to the hypothesis that Plato intended something IiVp the '' re- 
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line BC li) not related to CD as CD to DC and as AC to CE 
evidence that Plato intends to mark the essentially abstract 
character of mathematics. We may point out that the 
line IS only a simile, and claim the right to extend the 
narrow- limits which the analogy from sight imposes We 
shall then mclude in the sphere of opinion ethical and all 
other dogmatic judgments limited to particular instances ■ 
and in elKaaia we shall find a stage of consciousness 
prior to judgment proper, in which distinction of subject 
from object, and of fancy from fact, are only beginning 
to emerge ^ We shah see in the "whole line a continuous 
development from potential to actual or real The Form 
of the Good will be the universe as a single teleological 
system to which all lesser ends and purposes contnbute as 
constituents ; in and as which they culminate. We shall 
regard the dialectic as the apotheosis of Socratic dialectic, 
interpreting its “ destructive ” phase as the successive 
negation of madeq^uate defimtions of what ultimately 
and Its upward and downward movements as comple- 
mentary moments of a single process from abstract to 
concrete We shall urge that Plato can hardly have 
forgotten that to level down the series of successively 
more concrete mathematical sciences to algebra, and to 
look for the ultimate expression of reality in a single 
science of numbers, would be to reverse the true order of 
dialectic and to mistake the abstract for the concrete, the 
potential for the final and actual 

We have seemingly to choose between algebra and 

duction of the physical sciences to geometry and a farther redaction of 
geometry to anthmetsc. Or rather to an algebraical Matkem Untvey$ahs 
There is some evidence that Plato had overcome the Pythagorean 
difficulties which arose from begmmng the number senes ■with one 
instead of zero 

* Or we might mclude in ei’caaLa. all individual dogmatic judgments 
of value, and regard them as shadov/s of comparatively real originals 
in the sphere of mims — of the best public opinion as embodied, a g m the 
established legal system We might, again, even relate cua<ria to 
Plato's theory of art, and discover m it the germ of Croce’s vievr of the 
nature of aesthetic experience 
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teleology for the two ttc scarcely compatible We m ght 
thmk that m the Pepubltc the Socratic oipiilse towards 
an ethical and teleological interpretation of the universe 
IS beginning to give way to a purely mathematical 
philosophy ; but in the later dialogues ive do not find 
this revolution accomplished — there are signs that the 
conflict still continues — ^and there is a strong tradition 
that the contents of Plato’s unpublished lecture on 
the Good seemed to his hearers at a much later date 
than that of the Re-pubhc mystifymgly mathematical m 
character 

Before we carry forward the discussion to the later 
dialogues, we must touch on a kindred problem arising 
out of the divided line and vitally affecting the question 
how the Forms interrelate, and how a Form relates to its 
particulars. We must ask, in fact, how the two sides of 
the line relate to one another ; and we must answer with 
caution Plato (and the same is true of Aristotle) was 
neither a realist nor an idealist. 'Vifhether this or that 
modern metaphysic most fully realises the germ and 
potency of Greek philosophy is legitimate matter for 
controversy, and there is much to be said for the view which 
traces a mam stream of development from Plato and 
Aristotle to Hegel , but to read into Greek philosophy 
distinctions that are only present m germ is to destroy 
the whole value of its study Even to conceive Platomsm 
as no more than the germ of a Kantian or a Hegelian 
system^ is to forget once more that men are more as well 
as less than movements 

To Plato the mind and its objects are linked by an 
essential kinship which he never questions. A conspicuous 
feature of the divided line is the even-handed balance 
which at every stage he maintains between faculty and 

^ Or, ioT that matter, of the mathematics of a Peano or a Frege 
False stress can wrest Greek philosophy into almost any shape, and in. 
Plato s case the danger of distortion is increased by the large specu 
lalive l”berty m w ch the mte cd rtialogne al owa bun to n ntge 
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ob](*ct He utters a not alw'ays heeded vnm ng to 
psychologists in the statement that a faculty of appi ten- 
sion IS definable only in terms of the object upon which 
its funcUoa is directed But this implies no realist doctrine 
of a Being self-subsistent m virtue of its essential in- 
dependence of mind, for, as we have seen, the Form of the 
Good IS said by Plato to be the atria not only of being 
but of truth in objects. Plato does, moreover, in Republic, 
5260 apply the term cvZolIilcdv ('' blessed " or " happy ”) 
to the Form of the Good, and m Laws, 9030 to the Whole 
for the sake of which occur all partial processes of becoming 
We might therefore incline to regard the Form of tlie 
Good as a single self-conscious unity above both finite 
bemg and finite knowledge, a sort of Hegehan Absolute 
SpTit. But though there are certainly hints of such a 
notion in Plato (see, too, pp 54 ft), he was not in full 
possession of it Despite their kinship there seems to be 
a certain separation between mmd. or soul, and its objects 
as Plato treats them, which has led many interpreters 
not to regard their ultimate identity as the crown of his 
teaching. It may therefore be well to summarise briefly 
■ft hat Plato actually says of the soul 

In Republic IV, the soul of man is analysed provisionally 
into an intelligent ruling element, a desiring element, and 
between them a spirited ( 5 upoet 8 e?) element, which is 
nobler than the latter, and tends to side with the rational 
part against the lusting of the lowest element We learn 
later that the spirited part is less real than the intelligent, 
the desinng element than the spirited, and that each finds 
Its satisfaction in an appropriate pleasure — in truth, in 
honour, or in the lusts of the flesh — which possesses the 
same degree of reality as itself ^ The soul disordered 
vrhen either of the baser parts wrests control from the 
specifically human rational element This Plato aptly 

* Aristotle's doctrine of pleasure is very close to this , see Chapter 

vn Sb 
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symhobses m Republic X Lkenmg the whole soul to the 
figure of -a man, withm which arc concealed lesser figures 
of a man, a lion, and a many-headed monster In a myth 
contained in the Phaedms the charioteer of the soul drives 
heavenwards a pair of horses ' the one white, a generous 
thoroughbred, well schooled, the other black, a rogue and 
a runaway To the elements of the soul thus analysed 
from a moral point of view, corresponds the graded series 
from elKaala to true knowledge, which results from 
analysis in purely cognitive terms In Laws X the soul 
IS defined as a self-moving motion, and is regarded as 
the seat of all intelligence and purposive initiation ^ On 
the other hand, in no passage does Plato treat soul as a 
Form, and Aristotle, to whom soul was essentially form 
in his own sense of the word, complains as of a defect in 
Plato's metaphysic that the Forms are neither efficient 
nor final causes (Met 988^9 £f ) 

^ In tlie Phaedo Plato argues the nmnortality of the soul from {a} 
the doctnne of reminiscence " (p 30) , (i>) its kinship qua ruling 
element v-ith the divine , (c) the fact that life is an essential attribute 
ot soul as heat is of fire . m Republic X by urging that its natural evil 
ivickedness, does not kill it In the T imams (see pp. 64 ff ) and inZam 
X Plato speaks of a personal God as of a supreme soul On the strength 
of such passages Plato has often been credited mth a belief m theism 
and in personal immortality But the theism of the Txmaeus is 
‘ m3.'thical,'' and in the Laiiis Plato speaks the language of the practical 
legislator And as regards immortality, il we exclude the Phaedo 
■which in its teaching as to the soul is very probably Socratic {perhaps 
also Pythagorean), and also exphcitly " mythical " passages m which 
Plato never pretends to be expressing literal truth, then there is no 
passage in the dialogues which can be quite safely interpreted to mean 
that that which is immortal in man’s soul is also as such personal and 
individual Ansto'tle, ■who certainly did not believe in personal survival 
of death fcp p 175, note i), expresses no disagreement with Plato on 
this point, and more probably they both held that men qua singular 
individuals do not difier essentially but in respect only of their perish- 
able bodily natures On the other hand, Plato does not seem to Imk 
the soul qua individual with its body so intimately as does Aristotle 
Both of them regard the body as the mstrument of the soul and as less 
real than the soul, but Aristotle interprets this to mean that body 
relates to soul as matter to form , and that, even if it is the proper 
logical development of Plato's teaching, represents a new point of 
r lew See for Aristotle’s doctrine and for the difficulty he has in mam 
g it Chap eiB Vn and VIII 
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The fact seems to be that Plato offers the Forms as an 
explanation of what ultimately ts and is object of know 
ledge, and if the Form of the Good, because it constitutes 
all that IS real, tends inevitably to include subject vith 
object, Plato, though he regards knowledge of the Good as 
something ineffable and only to be won as a flash of insight 
after long intercourse with rhe subject, finds here no precise 
problem to formulate Only a lifelong actirnty m vhich 
noble action and a passionate love of beauty are hardly 
divided from stern intellectual endeavour can turn the eye 
of the soul to the Form of the Good, and for that reason 
we can speak of the Good only in terms of simile and 
myth But the Form of the Good is '' beyond Being,” 
and it is just this faith in a unity of values which tran- 
scends, though it sustains, both Being and knowledge.^ 
which relieves Plato from examining further the kinship 
of mind with its object. We might incline to say that, at 
a level of expenence on winch an indnadual soul appre- 
hends an object, the soul, like its object, not only knows 
but also ts — that its knowing is a function which does not 
absorb its whole nature but leaves an inactive residue, 
to which corresponds an unknown remainder in the 
object ; and with this expenence ve might contrast the 
Form of the Good as an identity without residue of 
knowledge with its object But on that account the Form 
of the Good becomes more than a Form, and, though he 
speaks more often simply of the Good than of the Form 
of the Good, if Plato had been fully conscious of this 
imphcation he must have seen that the culmination of 
thought and Being could be equally well approached from 
the subjective side and called a supreme intelligence 
And Plato’s doctrine of the soul, despite hints which 
turned Anstotle’s speculation somewhat in this direction,^ 

1 It IS to be remembered that to PUto " truth," d\7;0£ii;t, is as much 
a character of the object as is beauty. 

'Cf tg p 171 
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sc*ircely dllows us to regard absolutism is the explicit 
intention of his metaphysical teaching ^ 

^ Plato IS never fully conscious ol a problem m the opposition of an 
individual mind which li, and can m some sense he an object of know- 
ledge, to mind as the presupposition of objects Cp Sophist, a4Sa ft 
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The Refitiblic Laves the general impression of an eftort, 
not V'liolly successful, to show the Form of the Good, and 
correspondingly, the lesser Forms which it comprehends, 
not only as transcendent hut as also immanent ; to 
conceive what iS not as two worlds in ]uxtapo<?ition hut as 
a single coherent system of Forms which the perceptible 
V orld of becoming partially reveals as its oivn real nature. 
So far as the Refubke is concerned, Anstotle's criticism 
of the Forms is justified, inasmuch as Plato has neither 
cleaily traced the manner of their interrelation within 
the Good nor altogether avoided the appearance, at any 
rate, of sheer transcendence Moreover, an evident tendency 
to seek in the sharpness and clarity of mathematical 
distinctions an earnest of true knowledge foreshadows, 
perhaps ominously, that absorption in mathematics which 
developed Platonism implies to Aiistotle 

From the later dialogues we have space only to select a 
few points. And it is to be remembered that Plato ahvays 
avails himself of the independence of treatment which the 
dialogue form allows We can expect to trace no rigid 
course of development, though at any rate in the Theaetetus, 
Parmenides, and Sophist, Plato is mainly concerned with 
the interrelation of the Forms 

In the Theaetetus Plato asks “ what is knowledge ? ” 
An attempt is made to identify knowledge witli sense 
perception by combining the relativism of Protagoras 
with Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual flux 'VMien this 

1 This chapte' ow« a special debt to P-^of Ta’'lor's PLiio 
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piire scnsat o aksni hab broken down m contradict on it 
s pointed out that the bod ly organs of sense are not 
themselves percipient, but are instruments by means of 
which we perceive. Now we cannot perceive sound by 
sight nor colour by hearing, but we obviously do have 
thoughts of things common to colour and sound. Hence 
there must be something other than seeing or hearing, by 
means of which we grasp these common characters of the 
objects of the special senses In fact there must be some 
one element — the soul perhaps— in which the objects of 
the special senses converge in actual perception of a 
sensible thing It is apparently implied that until the 
soul relates the simple data of the several special senses 
there is no apprehension of any perceptible thing, but it is 
these '■ thoughts of things common " to the objects of more 
than one special sense which Plato proceeds to discuss 
As his instances will show, Plato is beginning here to 
consider the fact that relations as well as substances and 
qualities appear to imply Forms 1 We have such thoughts 
as “ colour and sound are,” “ each [i e colour and sound) 
is other than the other and the same as itself," " both 
taken together are two, and each is one,” " they are hke 
or unlike one another ” We may ask, then, bj' what power 
and through what instrument do we apprehend such 
characters as being and not-being, likeness and nnlikeness, 
sameness, otherness and contrariety, unity and number, 
odd and even , and again predicates implying value such 
as beautiful and ugly, good and bad, etc ? Clearly, by 
no specific instrument such as a special sense-organ , rather 
the soul acts by itself in their apprehension Simple sensa- 
tion of simple qualities begins at birth and is common to all 
animals , the grasp of these common characters involves 
companson and reflexion, and this perhaps is knowledge ® 

Beginning perhaps to discover that relation and quality are two 
sides of the same thmg 

‘ Aristotle’s doctrine of Smsus Comniums (see pp 109 ff ) should he 
compared and contrasted. 
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But this initial definition of knowledge is defective for 

t gives no account of error What then is error ^ It 
cannot, for instance, be the mistaken recognition of a 
present sensation as identical with an impression retained 
in the memory like a print on wax , for there is also pure!} 
intellectual error, such as often occurs in the calculation 
of large numbers Can we explain this by means of a 
distinction between actual and potential knowledge ? Can 
we say that we may have knowledge which we are unable 
to use — as we may have a bird secure in an aviary but 
be unable at the moment actually to put our hand on 
him No, for the content of a false judgment is some- 
thing actual and not potential (r e error must be more 
than mere absence of knowledge), and ws should have 
to maintain, absurdly, that there are positive “ ignor- 
ances ” fl3n,ng about m our aviary. Moreover, how can 
we know if our judgment is true or false ? It may even 
be true, but by sheer accident , and right opinion is not 
knowledge 

The final suggestion recalls the first definition Perhaps 
there are simple intellectual elements, which, like the 
data of the special senses, are significant only in deter- 
minate combination — just as letters have meaning only 
within a word.® should perhaps abandon the search 
for a psychological critenon of truth, and say that know- 
ledge IS right opinion combined with a Adyoj of the complex, 
a formula, i e., which gives the difierentia distinguishing 
the complex from all other things To this view too there 
are objections, and the dialogue ends with an apparently 
negative conclusion 

The Parmemdes opens with a discussion of the difficulties 
of relating a Form to its particulars The admission is 
made that Forms which obviously imply value are more 

^ For Ariitotle’s development Oi this distinction ci pp ici and 147. 

^ Aristode s theory of judgment should be compared , see Chapter X 
Si Al- 
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readily tractable than those which do not and the first 
part of the dialogue seems meant to preface a continuatmn 
of that attempt to reconstruct the theory of Forms by 
tackling the problem of their interrelation, which had 
already begun in the Theaetetus We may say m advance 
that in this process the Forms lose a good deal of their 
original character, and in the Theastetus, Parmenides, and 
Sofihist the unambiguous use of the term eiSos in its original 
technical sense is rare 

The second part of the Parmenides is obscure and 
vanously interpreted. It seems intended to show that if, 
as the Eleatic dialecticians insist, the common characters 
of the Theaetetus are to be taken as predicable of a subject 
severally and in total isolation one from another, the 
result is hopeless contradiction The argument therefore 
starts, not from the position of Heraclitus and Protagoras 
but from the Parmenidean one Additions made to the 
hst of common characters are motion and rest, equal 
and unequal, limited and unhmited 

It iS probable that after writing the Parmenides Plato 
was for some time occupied with practical affairs in Sicily, 
and that the Sofhist was not composed before 360 B c ^ 
But the thread is not broken Plato reopens the question 
of the interrelation of the Forms, and starts again from 
the Eleatic dialectic 

According to the Eleatics, to judge tliat A is B is a 
contradiction, and to judge that A is not B is to judge 
nothing ; for being alone ts, and there is no not-being 
Plato replies with a brilliant treatment of the negative 
judgment He shows that being and not-being have their 
meaning in Aoyoi, judgments “ A is not B,” means 
simply ” A IS other than B ” ; not-B is not a non-entity 
but a real character excluded from A, and A is significantly 
characterised by the exclusion Moreover, since there is 
no predicate wluch cannot be thus significantly excluded 

See Taylor Flalo p 37 
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from omc subject not being compnses all that is ani 
h^s as parts as Itnoi^lcKlgs ^ anil being is ei^iiaily 

multifarious This enables us to inten elate a few of the 
greatest Forms These will not all combine so as to partici- 
pate in one another, any more than all combinations ot 
letters will make a S3’llablc, or all sets of words a sentence ^ 
Some, like vowels amid consonants, will be more pervasive 
and productir^e of combination than others Plato selects 
five “ greatest kinds " , being, not-being or “ otherness,” 
sameness, rest, and movement.^ Of these, rest and move- 
ment will not blend and mutually participate , but both 
will participate in being, since both rest and movement are. 
Again, each of the three, rest, movement and being, is 
othei than the other two and the same as itself, although 
sameness and otherness are neither rest, movement, nor 
being. This systematic division of being into its sub- 
ordinate kinds — the blending and severing of the forms 
so that they give lise to Aoyoj — ^is said by Plato to be the 
true dialectic which is philosophy. 

So Plato becomes the founder of logic , j'-et of a logic 
not formal but philosophical and concrete He does not 
answer the Eleatics by treating the " is ” of predication as 
a mere copula without existential significance. The 
blendings and severances of the Forms are not mere 
distaictiones ratioms . they are distinctiones in re, the real 
ground of significant judgment , and later in the dialogue 
Plato treats judgment (Adyos), in which the Forms 
systematically blend with or repel one another, as itself a 
Form Thus it is his clear purpose again to emphasise that 
kinship of mind and object which makes it impossible to 
interrelate the Forms unless they are treated in union 

1 Cp p 51 

“ KiVija-is hers translated " movement," covers all forms of change 
and activity, though Plato tends to think of locomotion as the primary 
form of change— a doctnne ■which Aristotle definitely holds, rhough he 
greatly restricts the meaning of ti'njo-is , cp pp 77 ff., esp p. 7S, 
note 3 and p So 
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witK the thought that thinks them bat how precisely 
this kinship is to be understood is not so clear He 
introduces liis account of negation by criticising a doctrine 
of static and immutable Forms The mind in knowing, 
he argues j is active, and the object known is passive 
therefore neither is static nor immutable. There must 
correspond movement and variety in the object to the 
activity in the soul , purely static Forms would be as 
unknowable as the flux of Herachtus. Certainly what is 
fuFy real and knowable must as such be stable and self- 
identical, but it must also possess life and thought and, 
therefore, soul ^ Hence we must say that Reality as a 
whole both rests and moves Now if judgment is itself a 
Form, and if whatever is fuUy real and intelligible must 
possess soul, one might be tempted to infer that soul too 
IS a Form. Plato might seem to be approaching the Mew 
that philosophic inquiry should not assume the distinction 
of subject and object, but exhibit its emergence in ex- 
penence — that, in fact, the kinship of mind and object 
implies their ultimate identity. But the doctrine of soul 
which Plato develops in later dialogues precludes this 
interpretation. Soul is never a Form to Plato, and its 
kinship with the Forms is never made fully explicit.^ 

The Sophist suggests that the problem of how particulars 
participate in a Form and of how Forms are to be ranked, 
would be solved by a reconstruction m which many of the 
early Forms, posited to correspond with the groups and 
characters of linguistic usage or common sense, would, as 
such, disappear. ® They would be absorbed within a system 
of all-pervasive characters— universal, though vanously 
partial and abstract, definitions — of Reality. The dialogue 
however, ofters little more than hints of such a system, 
hints dropped in the course of special arguments Of the 

^ Heraclitus in fact regarded soul as that which knows rao'viEg 
objects because IS itself m ceaseless flux , cp. Aristotle, An fi 

‘Swaisopp 44ff - “t j j 

* He ected a* g like what Cioce caUa pseudo 





greatest kinds be ng sameness and otherness are all 
pervasive they participate in and are predicable of one 
another, and all other Forms participate m each of them 
Rest and movement, on the other hand, are said to be 
mutually exclusive contraries, and on what we rake this 
statement to mean our view of the system will chiefly 
depend ^ Alternative interpretations seem possible, and 
neither reconciles all the evidence ^ 

(a) The logical conclusion to be drawn from Plato’s 
account of significant negation would seem to be that, 
though the negative judgment,— t^^-fe^Tneaning, must 
exclude a more or less determinate predicate from the 
subject, yet the subject is not thereby precisely character- 
ised unless the excluded predicate and the resulting 
positive qualification of the subject are precise contranes 
For example, ” A is not greater than B ” leaves it doubtful 
whether A is equal to or less than B, ® but " Pnme numbers 
are not even implies that they are necessarily odd 
Thus negation points the way to the disjunctive judgment, 
within which it is precisely related to affirmation ; eg m 
“ Number is either odd or even,” or ” Quantity is either 
discrete or continuous,” the subject is characterised by a 
pair of contraries such that either is precisely defined 
by the denial of the other The difference, m fact, between 
the negative and disjunctive judgments — between otherness 
and contrariety — measures nothing but the degree of our 
Ignorance. In a fully real and intelhgible system ignorance 
IS irrelevant, and negation would only appear as disjunction 
Moreover, in a judgment such as Quantity is either 
discrete or continuous,” the subject is not only character- 
ised by each of the contraries, but by the two together as a 
disjunctive correlation * quantity as such is both discrete 

1 Plato does not here discuss contranety, though it is one cf the 
common characters of the Tkeaeietus^ 

® The analysis 'which follo'vvs is based on some unpublished work 
of Prof Joachim, which I have been privileged to read, 

® Cp- J57b- where Plato recognises this 
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and cont nuous Only n empirical ]iidgTTieiits expressing 
partial ignorance s tlus not true Hence when Plato tells 
us that Reality as a whole both rests and moves, we might 
infer that (a) rest and movement are each all-pervasive 
characters of Reality, and (5) both together as a disjunctive 
correlation characterise the real as such — that [a) 
“ Reality as such rests (abides),” and " Reality as such 
moves,” are each true, though partial definitions of the 
real, and that {b) m ” Reality is stable in change ” {i.e ' is 
characterised by rest-and-movement ”) the real is yet 
further and more fully defined In such a system this 
disjunctive correlation, or synthesis of contrary characters, 
would in its turn be found partial, in the sense of shil 
abstract, and point the way to a further definition, which 
would be ds contrarjr In this process from abstract to 
concrete, in. which anafysis and synthesis would alternate, 
every determination of the real would stand to one other 
determination of the real in a special i elation of con- 
tiariety , every successive disjunction would be realisation 
at a more concrete level of an initial opposition of contrary 
characters , every successive synthesis ivould further 
develop an initial correlation Reality as a whole, present 
from the beginning as the definiendum, would exhibit 
itself more and more concretely through these stages 
One of them would be Aoyo?, the real as self-expressive 
m judgment — and the final stage perhaps the Form of 
tlie Good In fact, the process would present the essence 
of the Socratic dialectic as the true method by which 
philosophy defines not one of the virtues but Reality 
But much that Plato says runs counter to this interpre- 
tation We might take being — the sense of the minimal 
characterisation of Reality — and not-being, in the sense 
of otherness, as the initial pair of contraries, and rest and 
movement as the second, pair As the intervening synthesis 
we might perhaps suggest yiveais, coming-to-be, in the 
sense in which m the Republic Plato applies it to that 
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wl ch both, ts and is not But Plato does not introduce 
ysvecrti ib a Form m the Sophist Moreover, the interpreta- 
tion which we have oSered compels us to identify sameness 
vath being This, however, Plato explicitly forbids us to 
do Though he does identify otherness with not-being he 
then introduces a distinction between self-siibsistent and 
dependent (relative, adjectival) being, and identifies other- 
ness with dependent being — proceeding dubious enough 
in itself, and one which increases a certain confusion present 
throughout the discussion between being m the sense of 
the abstract, minimal, charactensation of all that is, ard 
being in the sense of Reality as a complete whole And 
there is further evidence for a different interpretation 
(b) When Plato defines rest and movement as mutually 
exclusive contraries, he states that they are embraced 
&b extra by being , t e , it would seem, they are not first, 
each separately, and then as a correlated pair, all-pervasive 
characters of Reality — further and fuller determinations 
of being and not-being — but dmde the universe between 
them into that which rests and that which moves If 
e follow this line of thought, the system seems likely to 
develop as follows Rest and movement will each divide 
into a pair of contraries and embrace them purely ah extra 
These fresh contraries will each again divide, and the 
process will be throughout one of analysis unpunctuated 
by synthesis The final result will be, not Reahty as a 
single organic system, but a number of more or less 
remotely related infimae species We approach the con- 
ception of a genus of species embodied in Porphyry's Tree 
— the notion of genus as abstract common character, and 
of species as formed by the addition ab extra of differentiae 
to the generic character And hints of such a degradation 
of dialectic towards mere classification are traceable in 
Plato’s dialogues. Already in the Phaedms Plato had 
split the Socratic method into two processes : (a) definition 
by means of composition. ” fcrumyot/ij) — a collecting of 
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the definiendum by eliciting it from its scattered and 
ftagmentaiy instances , (6) successive division of the 
Form thus reached, by exhaustive couples of alternative 
differentiae which articulate it into its species Now the 
Socratic dialectic was a single self-contained movement , 
its starting point was at once a particular and a confused 
universal, its conclusion a universal individualised in 
concrete difference But if “composition “ and " division” 
are to be distinguished as two processes, it would seem 
that composition must start from sheer particulars, and 
division from a sheerly abstract universal. In the Repuhhc 
the relation of upward and doivnward processes was not 
very clear, and in the Philehis we do not find the conception 
of dialectic as a single self-contained movement 

In practice Plato uses division as a method of defining 
a species To define X, take a genus A, of which X is 
well known to be a species Divide A into two mutually 
exclusive subgenera, B and C, which exhaust A and are 
distinguished by the fact that B is, while C is not, char- 
acterised by a differentia well known to belong to X 
Neglect C and again dmde B, so proceeding until X itself 
is reached The definition of X will then be X as suc- 
cessively specified in the senes of differentiae which 
terminates m X ; eg if A is animal and X is man, 
“ animal — ^^terrestrial — biped — rational — man.” If the 
neglected divisions can now be completed, we get just 
such a system as I have outlined in (b). 

Thus Plato in the Sophist seems to halt at a parting of 
the ways If he ever pursued further the method of this 
dialogue he may perhaps have decided to arrest the dis- 
integrating process of division at a comparatively abstract 
stage, and Lave taken number to be the ultimate essence 
of things — certainly he did not incline, as Aristotle did, to 
regard the infima species as the ultimately real.^ Yet his 

For the Tdatioa of Aristotle's doctrine to Plato's proBlom m the 
Soph%si *eo pp iSo ft 
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very different methexi of approarlnng the problem in the 
PMlebus and Ttmaeus should warn us against pressing too 
far the implications of the Sophist We will close our 
sketch of Platonism with a brief account of these two 
dialogues, dismissing for the present the Pohticm, an essay 
on government linked externally to the Sophist, but paving 
the way for the Laws. 

The Philebus not only throws light upon Plato’s meta- 
physical development, but its psychology provides much 
of the material for Aristotle's ethical teaching ^ 

Primarily it discusses what is the good life for man , 
but man is treated as a microcosm, and the question, as 
Taylor puts it, is " what is really meant by the Platonic 
Form of the Good The good for man is a state of soul 
which makes him happy {evdaiiicov) Philebus suggests 
that this IS pleasure, Socrates that it is thinking Socrates 
points out that pleasure, like colour, is a genus comprehend- 
ing different and contrasted species We must divide 
this genus dialectically, and we must go farther than the 
Pythagoreans, who distinguish in all things a one and an 
indefinite plurality , we must discover just how many 
are the different species, and be content to leave an 
indefinite plurality of singulars as logically indiscriminate 
only when infimae species are reached. And in any case 
no man would choose either a life of sheer pleasant feeling 
without power of conscious reflexion on past, present, or 
future feeling, or a life of sheer thought, neutral in respect 
of feeling : either would be something unfinished and 
imperfect, and therefore not the good for man. All things 
that are, continues Socrates, fall into one of four classes — 
(a) The unlimited (indefinite) ® In this class falls everything 
that is “ a great and small,” or " a more and less ” , 
i e all things that admit of degree, such as temperature 
{b) Limit ; 1 e the exact mathematical number, ratio, or 

^ See <sp Chapter VII, § 6 

® The term is at present used ■without prejudice 
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measure which Lmits a conti lum of iegree c) The 
milled ; J s an3H;hiiig whiCh iS a mixtUie of Lm t 
with, the unlimited Thus the contmuum of temperature 
variation is an unlimited, 6o° is a limit, and a temperature 
of 6o° F. IS a mixture The introduction of limit is a 
" yeveois into being,” a process of coming to be. Mixed 
products so formed are good climate, sound articulate in 
definite difterences of musical rhythm and pitch, the health 
of the body and the excellence of the soul All these are 
brought into being by the introduction of exact ratio to limit 
intensive continua, and their goodness depends on their 
being neither a too much nor a too little {d) The cause — 
that whiCh makes — the mixture Now the whole universe 
submits to this analysis, but witliin it man relates to the 
cosmos as microcosm to macrocosm At least as a 
mixture ” he draws from the mightier and purer masses 
of the cosmos the earth, air, fire and water that constitute 
hiS body , and since m him the intelligence residing in his 
soul is the cause of order m his body (e g it is the medical 
art which restores the disordered body) , we may complete 
the analogy and place in {d) an intelligent soul as cause 
of the proportioned structure of the universe 
We can now review the proposed constituents of the 
good life Pleasure and pam as such cleaily belong to the 
class of the unlimited, for of pleasure and pain as such there 
IS no maximum or minimum (cf p 150) They occur in 
the living creature, who is a mixed product, and one kind 
of pleasure accompanies the restoration of organic equi- 
librium which has been disturbed , i e. it accompanies the 
re-introduction of limit, the " yeVetny into being ” m which 
this restoration consists. Dissolution of the normal state 
IS correspondingly painful Permanent equilibrium would 
be neutral in respect of foelmg, and though such a state 

1 Plato’s conception of limit is m principle the same as Aristotle s 
(see note 2, p. 83), and the germ, is here of Aristotle's theory of matter 
and form. 
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may be th t n which God lives ^ yet human life mevitably 
fluct ales n alternate pa n and j leasure When thi 
disturbance and restoration is merely remembered or 
anticipated, another kind of pleasure and pain occurs m 
the soul alone without orgamc accompaniment. To 
explain this some definitions are required Sensation is a 
process beginning in the body, penetrating to the soul, 
and aftectmg both together Memory is the retention of 
this sensation, and recollection is the purely psychical 
recovery of a memory Desire occurs in its simplest form 
vhen the body lacks something of its normal condition, 
but desire is a psychical tension — a state of the soul in 
some sense apprehending the contrast of actual bodily 
depletion and anticipated restoration Hence arises a 
problem ; for the pains and pleasures of this second kind 
are often simultaneously experienced, and often — in the 
case of the so-called bodily pleasure commonly — become 
intensified by contrast And the present pleasure of 
anticipation may not only contrast with the pain of a 
present situation, but may rest on a false judgment as to 
the future Hence pleasure itself may be false — though 
this does not mean that a false pleasure is not a 
pleasure at all, any more than a false judgment is not a 
judgment ^ 

Now both the types of pleasure which we have dis- 
cussed depend upon a process of satisfjang a felt 

^ Ansiotle dissagrees , cf p 15 1 

^ 37c Plato's point, I thinb, is tbat a man is certain that he feels 
]iist as he is certain that he judges , but what he feels — even, m the case 
of mixed states, whether it is pain or pleasure — is just as much open 
to doubt as whai he judges Feeling is inseparably connected witli 
apprehension of an objective situation — ^hedonism in fact can only be 
made plausible by covertly ascribing to pleasure a character undeter- 
mined by the features of this situation — and Plato, to whora being, 
inielhgib’ility, and value are not ultimately divisible, could hardly hold 
any other view It is because feehng isolated from the apprehended 
situation has a merely formal existence that Plato assigns it to the 
class of the unlimited. In An 403''5 Aristotle says that emotions are 
intelligible contents (Xi-jo,) embodied in matter ' For Aristotle s 
M.&V, of states in which pleasure and pain are mmgled seep 150, note 3 
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want ^ Hence they both involve mixture of pleasure and 
pa n and are deceptive and unreal Moreover to express 
the same thing from a different point of view — coming-to- 
be is for the sake of being,® a process exists for the sake 
of the end which it subserves : only the end, and not the 
means to it, can be intrinsically good. Hence pleasure 
such as intnnsically belongs to a process cannot be in- 
trinsically good But there are pleasures preceded hy no 
felt want and accompanied by no conscious process of 
restoration or repletion. The pleasures of perceiving 
geometrical figures, colours, sounds, and some odours, 
and again the pleasure of acquiring knowledge — these are 
true and real pleasures, pure of any pain. 

Plato implies here, and in T imams, 64a ff. definitely 
states that a depletion is in process of repletion when the 
pure pleasures of sense are experienced, but this does not 
falsify the pleasure, because it is not a conscious want ® 
He would thus appear to retain the view that the perfect 
spintual equilibrium, of God would not involve pleasure , 
and it would seem to follow that even the highest pleasures 
are only relative!}' real But here the discussion of pleasure 
ends — ^though with a remark which reveals the essence of 
Greek ethical thinking, namely that the judgment predi- 
cating moral goodness of a man relates to any other 
judgment asserting excellence of him, as the whole to the 
part which it includes (cf p. 127). It would be absurd, 
says Socrates, to deny goodness to beauty in the body 
and to courage, self-control, and intelligence m the soul, 
and to maintain that a man is good merely in proportion 
to the amount of pleasure which he is feeling. 

We need now a corresponding analysis of knowledge 

^ The only difference between them seems to lie in the degree to 
which the telt want becomes desire of a consciously formulated end 
Aristotle’s view is different , see p igo. 

^ Cp the quotation from Aristotle mth which Chapter I, § 2 begins 

“ That unconscious depletion precedes intellectual pleasures Plato 
seems to imply in Republic. 583b ff 



In the operative arts or crafts there is preasely as much 
knowledge as there is mathematics , the rest is empirical 
conjecture Building typifies the purer kind, music the 
less pure Pure mathematics is a yet truer form of 
knowledge than applied mathematics , and, despite 
Gorgias’ plea for rhetoric as the most practically useful 
of arts, the highest place belongs to the truest form of 
knowledge, namely dialectic, which studies not the shifting 
realm of opinion and coming-to-be to which the crafts 
belong, but the ultimately and eternally real 

Hence the good life will include knowledge— even of the 
less exact kind, since it is human life that we discuss — and 
all pure and harmless pleasures But we must add a third 
ingredient, dX-i^Oeia, “truth” or “reality,” without which 
the mixture cannot come to be , and this brings us to the 
threshold of the good, that element of intrinsic value in 
the mixed life which we wish to seize Now the goodness 
of any mixture lies in measure and proportion ; but these, 
everywhere and in all things, are — ^beauty It i* then this 
triple unity of values, beauty, measure and truth which 
causes the mixture — causes it to be good,^ and we can now 
set the ingredients of the good life m an order of value . 
(i) measure , (li) proportion, beauty, completeness ; 
(m) intelligence and wisdom (since mind is either identical 
with or likest of all things to dXy6eia } ; (iv) the intelligent 
crafts and true opinion , (v) the unmixed pleasures 

The PMebiis is primarily an attack on hedonism, and 
its metaphysical background — e g the position, if any, 
occupied by the Forms — is elusive. We may hazard a few 
suggestions (i) Despite the hinted identity of mind with 
dX'^deia the point of view is not that of the Sophsi. 

1 Though Plato characteristically emphasises unity rather than 
diCerence, the single Form ot the Good of the Republic here first begins 
to exhibit internal diversity Plato had, ho'^^ever, already in the 
Symposium and Phaedrus treated the Form of the beautiful as an 
ultimate value and the object of a passionate spintual love. Anstotle 
■would have called -the -triple unity both forma.l and final cause. 
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P ato seems to env sage the universe as a correlation of 
ntelligent soul w tl Ls ol jeet n the nacrocosm and 
analogously, in the microcosm.^ The constituents of the 
good life would perhaps thus correspond with the initial 
fourfold classification of the universe ; (1} and (11) with (b) , 
(ill) and (iv) as inherent in the human soul, wnth (n) , 
(v) wath (a) ; the good hfe, as a mixture, with (c) 
(2) The mathematical imphcations of measure are clearly 
prominent m Plato's nund, and m the concept of the 
unlimited we have perhaps a foretaste of ' the dyad of 
the great and small from which, together with the One, 
Plato is said by Aristotle to have derived the Form- 
Numbers ® We learn from Aristotle (Met fi ) that 

whereas the Pythagoreans treated the indefinite as one and 
identified mathematical numbers directly with things, Plato 
introduced Form-Numbers and Forms,* separating them 
from things (3) The four classes with winch the dialogue 
opens are certainly not Forms, and we might perhaps infer 
that the Forms — become Form-Numbers — are to be identi- 
fied with (a) and (b) taken together , but it is hard to be 
sure that the Forms have any place at all in the Phxlebus ^ 
The Ttmaeus is suspect as a source of Platonic doctrine 
Its teaching is markedly Pythagorean, and though we may 
assume Plato's sympathy with the theory which it ex- 
pounds, it IS in any case a study m w’^hat is to Plato the 
merely probable and therefore only mythically expressible 
science of cosmology ® V/e have space only for an outline 

^ Thii>, as we shall sec, is the teaching of the probably contemporary 
Timaens. ^ 1 c mathematical continuity 

® The integers, two, three, etc , not the mathematical numbers with 
which the mathematician operates The latter are the particular pairs 
triplets, etc , which participate in the lormer , see note r, p 41 
* See note x, p. 32. and p 67 

^ See Taylor Plcin, p 417 Eien the categories of the Sophist haie 
developed so far from their ongm m the early Platonic doctrine of 
Forms that the question of tenmnoiogy becomes diihcult 

« Yet the Timaeus is the background to Aristotle’s cosmology (see 
Chapter V 5 § ^ nnd 5'^ and ts inflnen c on medieval tho ght s great 
see pp 13S 239 
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of the dialogue and a bnef '^election from the mass of 
nascent special sc ence cmbedde i m t 
The world of real and timeless being is twofold. It 
contains the Forms, and. it contains God God out of 
chaos created the cosmos as a live creature, fashioning it 
after the pattern of the Form of living being Himself a 
soul, to make the soul of the world he blended, according 
to the intervals of a musical scale. Being that is self-same 
and indivisible with Being that is other and divisible. 
Out of this mixture he formed an outermost governing 
circle of ‘ the same " (the sidereal equator), and, obliquely 
inclined to it, an inner circle of “ the other ' ’ (the ecliptic) ^ 
and he subdivided the latter into six concentric circles 
(the orbits of the planets) These two sonl-circles revolve 
m opposite directions unceasingly , for time. “ a moving 
image of eternity,” was created with the cosmos as its 
mode of being, and is measured by the revolutions of the 
planets This world-soul is {a) a knowing of the eternal 
and a true opining of the temporal, and (J) the source of 
movement, the efficient cause, of the cosmos 

Looking to the organisms of which the single Form of 
living being is constituted, God made "the gods” — the 
fixed stars— and. set them in the circle of “the same ” 
Each is an individual and each has a body of fire These 
and certain other gods — created, but by their creator’s 
Vill not destined to perisli — ^fashioned man Man’s soul 
was made from a weaker brew of the same constituents, 
and it IS so far analogous to the world-soul both as knower 
and as initiator of movement , but with its body, which is 
compacted of the four elements, it acquired two mfenor 
parts, a spirited part and a desinng part These were 
placed respectively in the thorax and below the diaphragm, 
whereas the intelligent element resides m the brain. The 
disquisition on anatomy, physiology, medicine and hygiene, 
which follow this statement, have a fantastic air, but the 

^ Cp- p- 89- 



Thus if we omit the mytliic^il elemei t the attitude 
of the dialogue hke that of the Ph-ilehus is on the whole 
scientific in the sense that the universe is assumed as an 
object of investigation wirhout question of how knowledge 
of it is possible The hints of the Republic and the Sophist 
are not pursued. The Forms are once more objects of 
knowledge, not categories ; mind is not a Form but the 
functioning of a soul It seems probable that, as Aristotle 
so often says, the Forms — ^reality object of mind 

— became in the end the Form-Numbers, and the later 
stages of Platonism remain unintelligible unless we remem- 
ber that mathematical truth has in all ages tended to 
dazzle the mind of man , tiiat m Plato’s day its higher 
branches were a new-discovered continent of intellectual 
adventure, and that in his old age the success of astron- 
omers hke Eudoxus in calculating planetary movement 
had seemed to reveal at once a supreme vision of divine order 
and an infinite promise of reconcihng theory with observed 
fact. Yet to Plato number was never the whole of reality. 
We do not know whether, hke Speusippus, he ever came 
to identify the Good with the One, but it was left to 
Xenocrates, the third head of the Academy, to force all 
reality within the compass of the Form-Numbers, and to 
call the soul “ a self-moving number.” 

To leave Plato’s dialogues for the treatises of Aristotle 
is to exchange a gallery of bright landscape paintings for 
a map, and a map that Aristotle sometimes seems to be 
constructing with special intent to convict his master of 
errors in perspective. But it is still Plato’s country that 
he charts The reader who has followed our account of 
the dialogues with the fourfold causal analysis in mind 
has already seen that for Aristotle to philosophise means 

ladetermiEacy > (i) something li^se the mechanical necessity governing 
Kant's world of phenomena it is the necessity of which the com- 
plementary moment is contingency, the conditioned which is so ips(^ 
coud Hnnal For Anstotle'a use of the notiou bgc p 92 hoto i 
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to Phtomse,^ and m the chapters nov' to come he iv^lt 
readily observe how closely Flato dictates the mam lines 
of Aristotle's eftorts to discover and define the substantially 
real 

1 Cp Jaeger, ArisloUJes, p. i. 



rHE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 



SUBLUNARY DE^^ELOPMENT ITS FIRST STAGES 
AND ITS SOURCE 

I ELEMENTAL TRANSFORMATION 

Aristotle’s search for suhstance begins m the perceptible 
universe where all things change, and aU are composite 
of form and matter — the world of nature For ” nature ” 
in its strict and primary sense is to Aristotle the essence 
of things which have in themselves as such a source or 
impulse of change and cessation from change , and the 
" nature," in the strict sense, of these natural things is 
the form which their changmg actuahses ^ Wichm this 
universe Aristotle distinguishes the lower or sublunary 
cosmos as more especially characterised by change And 
the negative moment of it — or, if we view it dynamically, 
the lejminiis a quo of its total change — is what he calls 
“ pnmary matter " , a matter, that is, bare of ail form , 
a potentiality quite inactive and unactual, which has foi 
its complementary moment a pnvation that is sheer 
negation, not a shadow that darkens but darkness absolute 
But pnmary matter is not by itself tbe substratum of 
any actual change It is neither a separately existing 
physical body, nor a chaos -which precedes the evolution 
of the sublunaiy world , it is a purely logical terminus a quo 
of process, a moment distinguishable but not separable 
in any concrete of matter and form For the simplest 
bodies of the lower cosmos are the four elements, fire, air, 
water and earth. Logical analysis m fact reveals also a 
^ See Met 1015^13, Fh II i, Also pp 20 fE 
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stage of actualisation between pnrruiry matter and the 
elements The latter are being incessantly transformed 
into one another, and the termini of transformation — the 
simplest form of substantial change in which that comes 
to he winch was not, and vice versa^ — are always speci- 
fically contrary states of a genencally identical substratum, 
which are further related as agent and patient A Hence 
transformation implies a matter more than primary ; it 
implies a matter potentially capable of alternative actual 
qualification as either the one or the other member of 
certain pairs of contrary qualities which are such as to 
act upon one another These pairs of contraries — ^which 
exist only as qualifying bodies — are thus a second merely 
logical implicate of transformation They are in fact 
such of the tactual qualities of bodies as are fundamental, 
VIZ , hot and cold, and fluid and dry ® 

1 See p 10 

Cp GC 33i®‘i4 and below, p 73 ff Moreover, of any pair of con. 
tranes, thougb each may be regarded either as positive or as the priva- 
tion of the other, yet one is always more strictly a positive qualification 
and the other a privation — as, e g , la. good and bad, hot and cold 
Strictly speaking, contraries are the two most sharply opposed species 
of a genns — e g black and white — ^though an intermediate serves as 
contrary to any other intermediate or to either extreme. Elsewhere 
Aristotle treats the termini of substantial change as conbadicimies, 
thus contrasting it with the deiivative forms of change (Ph 225^12 ft ) 
His point IS that though its termini are logically contrad'ctones, yet all 
actual substantial change is translormation nothing comes to be or 
perishes absolutely Yet he does not wholly avoid confusion of physical 
with logical analysis 

* For this doctnne of the three postulates of substanUdl change see 
GC 319=^24 tt “ Althougn theie 10 a matter of the perceptible bodies a 
marcer out of which the so-called ' elements ” come to be, it has no 
separate existence, but is always bound up with a contrariety We 

must reckon as an “ originative source ' ' and as primary the matter 
which underlies, though it is inseparable from the contrary qualities 
for the hot is not matter for the cold, nor the cold for the hot, but the 
subsrratum is matter for them both We therefore have to reckon 
three " originative sources ” . (K that which is potentially perceptible 
body , {id rhe concraneties {I mean, e g , hoc and cold) , (111) fire, w'ater 
and the like " Cp also Ph I, j-7 

In GC 329''i3 ff Aristotle develops the notion of pnmary matter by 
criticising Timaeus omnirecipient substratum as ambiguous has it or 
has it not, separate existence ? In Ph. I, 9 he criticises Plato lor failing 
to d fife enUato the two moments of matte pr vation and poaiUve sub- 
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Anstotle s explanat on of how he arr \ es at these four 
qual ties and of how they comb ne to cou-utute the four 
elements, is as follow s Contrarieties corr<-IatiV2 to touch 
are hot-cold, dry-fluid, heavy-hght hard-soft ^uscous- 
brittle rough-smooth, coarse-fine Of these heavy and 
light are neither active nor susceptible On tlie other 
hand hot and cold, and dry and fluid, are terms of which 
the first pair implies power to act and the second pair 
susceptibility Hot ” is that winch associates thmgs of 
the same kind . . v^hile cold associates homogeneous 
and heterogeneous things ahke Flmd is that which, being 
readily adaptable in shape, is not determinable by any 
limit of its own ; while '' diy is that which is readih 
determinable by its own limit, bat not readily adaptable 
in shape" (GC 32g'^iS-32) He dismisses the remaining 
tactual qualities as derivative, and links these four to 
form the elements • " The elementary qualities are four, 
and any four terms can be combined m six couples 
Contraries, however, refuse to be coupled for it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be hot and cold, or fluid and 

stratum , but by complammg thut Puto's matiix contrat? tt', 

Plato s oi\n assjuniption that the non-iormrtl element .a tliiugt, wiith 
come to be is sheer nnl-being, -trislotie coalesce': liit, suuict o' his 
own ductnue ol nutter (From Plato s n.nairteipitut Vristot'f iarijeiv 
derive? also Ins doctrine ot ' place " see p Si and Ph icy'je ti ) 
ihe contrarieties replace Plato's mtermodialo stage ol geom.etrii,al 
f'guTes (see p 66) Anstotle ■vigorooslj attacks all theories— Pjth a 
gorean, Platoaist, and atomistic alike — ^whirh he regard as resulvn],,' 
the physical elements into mathematical coiist.tae,its, on the groin d 
that they all ulcmately mvoUe me erroneou'. \ittv mat pr)j.nt=? are 
constituents of lines and not— as in tact they arc — their hinn-= 

It IS tempting to take primary matter as the ideal limit ot matter 
qua pnaation, and the contrarieticb as the lo\>est limit at ulmb matter 
qua substratum can be detected For hot, cold, fliud, and dry are ir 
fact rather quaLa than qualities, as the hardly translatable tiieek use 
of the neuter adjective by itself impnts Though Instotle ded ices 
them from the fundamental tactual quahtiLs ot bo lies, they arc not 
adjectiies an'Oiced from stibstantes Kor arc tncy quahlied substance', 
but something more rudimenlarj — essences one with their evi store,. 
beloui the letcl of physical ex.stencc. But Arietotle m treating print 
matter as siibstrstum does, as has been said, confuse physical ttith 
log cal anulysis- 

Sohd might be tei t a nu n c the term bn fi o i» ho 
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dry Hence the coupLuig^ of the eJementary qualities 
will obv ously be four hot with dry and fluid with hot 
and again cold with dry and cold with, fluid. Fire is 
hot and dry, whereas air is hot and fluid fair being a sort 
of aqueous vapour) and water is cold and fluid, while 
earth is cold and dry. Thus the differences are reasonably 
distributed among the primary bodies, and the number 
of the latter is consonant with theory Thus fire, air, 
water, earth, form a cycle of pairs, each of which shares 
one quality vith its predecessor and the other with its 
successor ; though in each pair one contrary predominates, 
fire being primarily hot, air fluid, water cold, and earth 
dry All four elements pass into one another in cycle, 
and always the coming-to-be of one is the passing-away 
of another Neighbouring pairs readily change a single 
quality and transform into one another, but transforma- 
tion occurs also (a) by dual change between non-consecutive 
elements, and (b) when two elements taken together each 
lose a quality and become alternatively one or other of the 
remaining elements.^ 

2 CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 

We may now momentarily abandon elemental trans- 
formation and consider the next stage of actualisation 
in the sublunary world This is the formation from the 
elements by “ chemical combination,” of ofiocofxeprj, 
“ compounds of homogeneous parts ” , namely, the various 
minerals, and also the tissues of plants and animals taken 
in abstraction from the living organism. 

This formation — in which aU four elements are always 
concerned — may be described in terms of its material 
cause as follows ■ (is;) within the whole cycle of transforma- 

^ I e with the view<; of Anstotle’s predecessors GC 330'‘33-t'7 

“They must be rLoa-coiiseaitn,e_ otherwise two identi-cal or two 
contrjrry qu ah tics would resnlL 
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tions eacli contrary now o\ercoines at d s ow overcome 
and here the action and passion of contraxes is cliarly 
reciprocal , bnt (J) in any given case of transformat on 
each contrai5’ is either completely established or com- 
pletely cancelled A o/^.-oto/icpes-, on the other hand, 
occurs when the conflict of contraries is indecisive In 
jLiili?, therefore, the action and passion of contraries is 
reciprocal , each acts upon the other, assimilating it to 
— converting it into — itself, but each also reacts Hence 
both contraries survive in var5’ing degrees of relative 
intensity — i e the compound is essential!}" characterised 
by an intermediate, derivative, quality determined prom- 
mately by the precise ratio (Aoyo?) in the compound of 
the elements, ultimately by the ratio in it of the fom 
elementary contrary qualities The product of is 
thus not an aggregate, but — as the term ojitoio^epes- 
implies — a chemical compound, the least particle of which 
■will exhibit this charactensing ratio. 

The formal cause of a d/noto/uepe? is of course this ratm 
its form IS given in the formula of its chemical constituents 
But Aristotle further specifies the activity of the form 
The hot and the cold are, as we saw, far excellence active 
qualities , and the dry and the fluid are a matter passive 
to their formative control. The function of the hot, and 
in a secondary sense of the cold,^ is, when they are 
present in a given ratio to each other and to the dry 
and the fluid, to induce a substantial change — the genera- 
tion of a given (cf Meteor 378*>3l if.). Thus * 

the conflict of hot and cold — their reciprocal action and 
passion— produces a tempered heat , and this governs 
and completes a tempering of dr}' by fluid winch their 
own interaction as contraries has imtiated.^ The im- 

1 Becau‘;e coldis tiieprivatioo of hot (asflmd IS ofdrv) Cp norej.p 72 

“ Tins formative control may be contrasted as " immanent " with 
the " transient activity of contrary on contrary , see Joachim, " Ans 
totle's conception of chemical combination/' / oj Philology, Vol XlX, 
p 72 I OTSe m'uch to this article and to Professor J oachim's edition of GC 
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mancT t format ve art on upon a body of ts own natural 
heat is de^cnbed in Meteor IV ^ z and o. rbiefly — though 
not wholly — with reference to the more complex stage of 
development in organised tissue Aristotle, who regards 
art as Nature's closest analogue, treats of it in terms of 
a sort of natural cookery 

The species of oiioiofxeprj are classified according to 
their temperature and the ratio in them of earth to 
water — i e ultimately by the specific ratios of the con- 
tranes which they severally embody. Aristotle groups 
their properties according to [a) their power of acting 
upon the special senses, and (b) their passive response or 
resistance to different types of pressure ^ 

If the control of the tempered hot remains incomplete, 
the product is crude and immature. When it fails 
altogether, the inevitable converse process sets in Under 
the influence of external heat the compound rots and 
dissolves . its fluidity evaporates with the passing of its 
natural heat, and nothing is left but dry dust “ Putres- 
cence is the end of all natural objects, except such as are 
destroyed by violence. . . Everything except fire is 

liable to putrefy j for earth, water, and air putrefy, being 
all of them matter relatively to fire ” (Meteor 379^5-16) 

The formal cause of a ojuoto^epes- is the ratio of its 
constituent elements, and the tempered heat of the fire 
in it plays a specially formative r 61 e Its final cause we 
must at present take on faith, assuming it to be constituted 
such as it IS best for it to be When we come to pursue 
sublunary actualisation into the realm of organic structure, 
there will be life as weE as warmth , the meagre chemical 
formula of the o/xoio/ie/jeV will give place to definition in 
terms of purposive function , form and end wiE more 
nearly reveal their real identity. But at the level on which 
we are now investigating we ha\’e to do with what is 

^ Soluble or insoluble , malleable or non-malleable, etc Ilnd TV 8 
and 9 
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largely pole tial a.nd unrt^ and we cannot e\jwct here 
prec se d fTe ei t o i md rtcU gible coalc^c nee of the 
non-materiai causes Anstotle himself warns us ' The 
end IS least obvious where matter most predominates If 
you take the extiemes, matter is pure matter and substance 
IS pure dtfinition (Aoyos)^ , but the things between these 
tw 0 are matter or definition in proportion as they are near 
to either {ibtd 390^3 fi) 

Because it offers no account of efficient causation, 
Aristotle rejects the Platonic explanation of substantial 
change in terms of Forms and their participants {GC 335^7 
ff ) But though heat is a partial efficient as wadi as a 
final cause at this level, it functions mainly as the instm- 
ment of an efficient cause which is altogether beyond the 
sublunary world Before, however, we approach the upper 
cosmos something must he said of the three secondarj’ 
forms of change w^hich Anstotle distinguishes from 
change of substance, 

3 SECONDARY CHANGE 

The termini of all change must, we saw, be contrary 
states of an identical substratum, of w’hich the one will be 
the more strictly positive, the other the more strictly 
privative. In substantial change — coming to be and 
passing away — the substratum, considered either as 
pnmary matter or as the primary contraneties, is a mere 
logical postulate , the termini are, properly speaking, 
contradictories (see p. 72, note 2). But throughout the 
process of each secondary form of change a fercefhbU 
substratum persists Alike m (1) increase (awfijcrLs) and 
diminution, (n) quahtatn’-e alteration (chUottocn?), and 
(ill) locomotion (^^opa), a single physical body retains its 
substantial nature ; the form which defines it does not 
change ; we call it by the same name before and after, 

^ \£ryo* hexe eqvLilly well be txa3isla.ted ** ' ' - se& p- 14* note 1 
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whether it alter m bulk or n some perceptible allection 
or n spatial posit on 

This IS enough to show that the matter which actuaiises^ 
in the course of these three processes is not in each case 
physically distinct Moreover, it is true that each process 
in its operation involves the others, and in its anabolic 
moment contributes specially to the total development 
of the physical body ^ Nevertheless Aristotle often makes 
a sharp — ^perhaps questionable — distinction between (a) 
the substantial characters in virtue of which a thing 
possesses its dehnable form — ^its genus and differentia — 
and {b) properties which, though they must inhere in some 
degree, yet fluctuate between contrary poles and therefore 
do not affect the unchanging substantial character of the 
thing ; t e. are not a part of its tI tJv etvai, or essence More 
reasonably, perhaps, he discnminates as logically separable 
the three matters, the three potentialities, of contrary 
actuaiisation, which the three forms of alteration® imply 

’AAAottocM? and become important at a higher 

level of sublunary actuaiisation At the level which now 
concerns us by far the most vital part is played by 
locomotion. 

It will be remembered that one pair of fundamental 
qualities were not direct^ involved in elemental trans- 
formation — " Light and heavy are neither active nor 
susceptible.” Aristotle’s conception of gravity (see Gael 
IV, 3-5) assumes that the four elements have each a natural 
place in the universe If there were no disturbing influ- 
ence, earth would rest, an undiluted spherical mass, about 

^ I have tound it convenient to use this verb intransitively The 
reader will, I hope, forgive the solecism 

“ Every sublunary body is in fact subject to all four forms of change 

* *' Alteration " serves to translate the term. Kli/Tjcns which Aristotle, 
when speaking strictly, uses to distmgmsh within the genus /jcra^oXii 
these three processes from substantial change aXXocuff-u and ^opd are 
distinguished as species of dp'iitns by Plato in Theaetetiis, iSic AH^qa-is 
occurs in. Phaedo, i yid, in the course of an argument that the termini 
of all change are opposites 

* In ita full sense of growth 
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the centre water air -md fire would surround it as 
success VC tjiveloping shells j\nd when any port on of 
an element is forcihly displaced, it tends to return ir a 
straight line to its station This tendency is its " nature/' 
its essential source of change, its impulse to actuahse , 
and this tendency determines its weight “ UTienever 
air comes into being out of water, light out of heary, it 
goes to the upper^ place It is forthwith light . becoming 
is at an end, and in that place it has being. Obviously, 
then, It is a potentiality which in passing into actuality 
comes into that place and quantity and quality which 
belong to its actuality For, as Aristotle explains later, 
" Alike m the domains of quahty and quantity,® there is 
that which corresponds rather to form, and that which 
corresponds to matter. Analogously among spatial dis- 
tinctions, the above belongs to the determinate,^ the below 
to matter'" {ilid 3i2“'i4ff) Thus light and heat-y are 
qualities determined m an element by relation to its 
natural station, in a o'/Ltoio/icper, or any more complex 
body, by the proportion of the elements that constitute it 
Hence absolute lightness belongs only to tire, the outer- 
most — "uppermost” — shell, absolute heaviness only to 
the central core, earth. The intermediates, air and water, 
are only relatively light and hea\y respectively ; for 
though air liberated in earth or watei will rise to its own 
station, yet it will sink to that station if released m the 
fiery region And correspondingly water sinks in fire and 
air rises m earth Fire alone nses from any alien region, 
and earth goes downward always to its own place.® Light 

^ 1 e outer 

^ Ib'd Apparently aWolowts and are in some degree 

pre=itnt at this le\Ll . cp uXbotM 270^30 it 

^ I e m and alffijcrtj, ^ J e. inlorm^^d, actualised 

* Cp ibid 312825-30 But Anstotle IS then torced by ohT.nous facts 
to contradict this and allow the intermediate elements -weight :n that 
Odn rfslio.it ie air -would sink if the -water beio-w it were romoicd 
■water if earth were removed The attraction to -which he attributes 
"this IS smnlaniy of matter — a fresh pnnciple whitli eonfnseshisdocinae 
Cp 3 2*Iz iq 
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and heavy are thus contrar cs 1 ght the more formal 
and positive heavy tl e more pnvat ve and raatenal And 
this accords with Aristotle’s ranking of the elements 
“ The relation of each outer body to that winch is next 
within it IS that of form to matter ” {ibid 3 io’^i 5 ) 

It follows that what we call earth, air, lire, and water 
are not, stnctly speaking, those elements For (i) the 
elements cannot exist pure — ^true to form, so to speak — 
save in their own regions, and (ii) what we see and call 
elements are in fact bodies in the double process of 
elemental transformation and local transition, character- 
ised by the varying preponderance in them of the real 
elements. 


4. THE UPPER COSMOS 

Compared with the other sorts of alteration, locomotion 
implies a matter which is (1) qua privation a mimnium, 
(n) qua substratum persisting throughout the change, a 
maximum * ^ a body is less altered by <;6opd than by 

dXAoiujm? or aviyjcns Hence Aristotle maintains that 
the matter (substratum) of (f>opd is '' nearest to substance ’ 
(Gael. 3io'’32) — a body subject only to change of place 
would approximate closely to perfect substance From 
this and from his observation that all other change pre- 
supposes it, he concludes that locomotion is the most 
fundamental form of change ^ For he does in fact on 
other grounds hold that there is a body subject only to 
^opd, namely aether, the diaphanous fifth element, of 
which the upper cosmos is composed 

But the <j>opd of the upper cosmos is not the rectilinear 
movement of the four sublunary elements it takes the 
more fundamental form of revolution Plato had held all 
natural motion to be rectilinear, and the i evolution of the 

1 Cp Gael 3ioi’33fl "Locomotion belong-, to bodies onI> when 
separated from, otlier bodies and is genorated last ol the. 
of alteration mod of bang U cr t wi be 
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heavens to require a soul both to inaugurate and to 
mauitam it eternally ^ but Anstotle argues tnus . All 
locomotion is either straight or circular, or a combination 
of these two, which are the only simple movements This 
IS because the straight and the circular line are the only 
simple magnitudes. Now revolution about the centre is 
circular motion, while the upward and downward move- 
ments are rectilinear, " upw’ard ” meaning motion from, 
" downward motion towards, the centre {thid. 26S’^i7- 
24) “ Circular motion must be primary For the perfect 

IS naturally prior to the imperfect, and the circle is a 
perfect thing This cannot be said of any straight line — 
not of an infinite line ; for if perfect it would have a limit 
and an end , nor of any fimte line , for there is always 
something beyond it, since any fimte line can be extended ” 
(iSiif 269'‘I9-23) Anstotle then assumes that simple 
movement is a movement natural to a simple body, and 
since rectilinear motion is natural to the four elements, he 
deduces aether as the fifth element to which revolution is 
natural And its revolution is both uniform and eternal 
as well as natural , for the circle has no beginning nor end, 
and aether is consequently not moving between contrary 
tennini — i e not to or from a natural goal For the same 
reason aether is neither light nor heavy ^Moreover, since 
there is no motion in contrary opposition to circular 
motion,^ there is no body contrary to aether ® hercc 
aether is ungenerated and indestructible, for substantial 
change takes place between contranes. ^ And it is exempt 


^ r?ot rectilinear motion, for upward and downward mution are 
already tie contrary species of this 

“ The only opposite of motion in a circle is rest at a centre “ and 
to mere central position we should give the last place rather than the 
first For the middle is what is defined, and what defines it la the limit 
and that which contains — the limit — ^is more precious than that w Inch 
it limits , for the latter is the matter and the former the essence of the 
svstem ” {Gael. 293‘=ii-i5, and cp note 2, p. 831 Hence the only 
opposite of aether is earth , but earth finds its contrary rn fire 
■ Sec htnvcve note P 7 ^ 
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from aAAouucris and winch belong only to a body 

subject to substantial change Its position has been 
already determined ; the upper cosmos envelops the 
sublunary world as an inner core about which it revolves, 
" unaffected by any mortal discomfort and without effort, 
needing no constraining necessity to keep it to its path " 
{thd 284*14-15) 

Certain attributes of the whole heaven, which the two 
cosmoi together constitute, follow from Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of “ place ” and from the denial of void which this 
entads Place is not the form of a body, for the form of a 
body {qua magnitude) is its own bounding surface, whereas 
its place may he occupied by another body. And for the 
same reason its place is not its matter.^ The place of a 
body is only definable as the inner boundary of the body 
which contains it (the first body), so far as that is at rest - 
This definition accords yuth the real basis of Aristotle’s 
doctrme — itself a coroUary of his theory of natural ^opd — 
VIZ , that not only has every body its natural place, but 
all place is the natural place of some body. Hence, 
although different bodies may succeed one another m 
occupation of one place, yet place does not exist separate 
from body But the notion of void, wrongly postulated 
by some to explain locomotion, is precisely that of 
separately existing place — " that in which the piesence 
of body, though not actual, is possible.”® It follows that 
the shape of the whole heaven is spherical ; for not only 


^ See however note 3, para 2, p 72 For the rea&on -why place and 
matter are sometimes confused, see Pii 21 ii’ao ft 

^ 1 e the place 01 aa object dnftii^ submerged in a stream la the 
suriace of water in contact with it at a given moment, not that of the 
water qua moving in contact with it 

^ Gael 279'^! 3. For the whole doctrine see Ph IV, 1-9 Aristotle 
uses also other arguments against void, snob as that the Velocity of a 
moving body is in in\erbe proportion to the resistance which it meets 
therefore its passage through void must be infinitely fast His own 
view that body occupies place m varying degrees of intensity accords 
with his theories of transformation and /iiiis The atomists whom he 
IS attar long tended to treat aJJ combination aa mere aggiegabcjn 
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( The c rcle is pnmar^ airwTig figures and tie sph re 
holds the same position among sends (ibd 286’^3), bat 
(11) anj’ solid in revolution except the sphere occupies 
d^ftereni places as it moves^^ — ? e. there is place outside it, 
and if it were not spherical there would be void outside 
the heaven The whole heaven is finite , for the iniinitc 
13 (1) essentially imperfect, ^ and (11) cannot pass a gi\en 
point in a finite time, “ but our eyes tell us that the 
heavens revolve in a circle ” [tbid 272 ^ 5 ) 

Tins finite sphere, wc are told, “ is turned with a fm,bh 
which no manufactured thing nor anything else within the 
range of our observation can even approach. For the 
matter of which these are composed does not admit of 
anything like the same regularity and finish as the sub- 
stance of the enveloping body ; since with each stop 
away from earth the matter manifestly becomes finer in 
the same proportion as w'ater is finer than earth ” {ibid 
ft ) 

Nevertheless the attributes of the aetherial body remain 
highly ambiguous For example, although it moves, the 


^ This IS, of course, not true of a cone, eg, or a cylinder if thej 
reiohe only on one axis 

® Cp quotation in note 2, p Si Aristotle discusses the infinite n 
Ph III, 5~3 It IS to him tne unhmited and indeterminate— ' that 
outside which there is always something " (207*1 ( , the part rather than 
the whole, “the matter of the completeness of the magnitude, the 
whole as potential and not actual” (207*21-22) Hence an atiiial 
infinite is to him a contradiction m terms Space is potenlidly diMsibie 
nd inf-mtwtt, and the fact that magnitude is infinitely divisiole in.pbe-. 
that mimher is potentially infinite m respect of addition cannot ' e , be 
exhausted by adding part to part Time, the measure or numerable 
character of change is potentially infinite in both senses, for change 
IS both continuous and eternal A limit, on the other hand is an end 
or perfection and the finite, or limited, means to Aristotle (as it had 
meant to Plato , see p 60, note i) not so much what falls within or 
short of, a limit dividing it from a beyond, as a perfect whole whicn 
ha-, nothing outside it upon which it depends for its being — something 
in fact nearer to Hegel’s " philosophical infinite " than to “ finite ir 
the ordinary sense of the word For the difficulty Aristotle has in 
maintaining this distinction, sec pp 151-2 Ambigmtv'is already apparent 
in Ilia inference that the whole heaven is finite from the f.mte period 
of ts le on on. 
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whole heave is not in place for nothing contains it 
Yet Aristotle s apparent explanat on^ to the effect that 
it can he said to move only in reference to its parts, and 
that its circumference viewed from within is the ultimate 
place of Its parts, is more subtle than satisfying And when 
Aristotle says that it " embraces within itself the infinity 
of time " {thid 283*^29), one may suppose that it is no 
more m time than in place But though the aethenal 
bod}? presents no other change for time to measure, yet 
it revolves ; and it is because we can measure this revolu- 
tion that we can use it as the measure of all sublunary 
change (Ph IV, 12). 

So far we have spoken as if the aethenal body were a 
single hollow ball m revolution It is in fact, Aristotle 
suggests, a nest of fifty-five contiguous shells, concentric 
but rotating on different axes and at different though 
uniform speeds The outermost shell, or “ first heaven,” 
exhibits the most rapid and perfect movement from east 
to west, and it carries inset in it the fixed stars, - which are 
intensifications of the aethenal body, spherical in. shape ® 
The other fifty-four spheres are postulated to explain the 
apparent movements of the planets (see Met. XII, 8) 
The principle is this — Suppose the poles of one sphere 
so fixed m the inner surface of a second which contains it, 
that though the two are concentnc, yet their axes do not 
coincide Then, if both spheres revolve uniformly, the 
apparent motion of a body on the equator of the inner 
sphere will be a composite of the two revolutions. On this 
principle Aristotle's fnend CaUippus, improving on the 

^ See Ph 2j2^7“22, and 212^20 fi. Yet m the latter passage only the 
inner surtace of the aethenal body seems indicated as the ultimate place 
ot sublunary bodies ■ Cp Plato's “ uncle of the same," p 

= We do not see the stars and planets themselves Their apparent 
hght and heat are due to patches of dame between us and the real stars, 
caused at the edge of the sublunary sphere by " fnction ” between it 
and the aether (cp Gael II, y.andMeteor II, 3 and 4) How this is possible 
save, perhaps, la the case of the nearest planet, the moon. Aristotle does 
not explain 
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worl of Eudoxus had ngeniously decomposed the 
observed path of each planet into se-veral uniform rota 
tions Cailippus’ hypothesis, calculated separatcK for each 
planet , was purel j" mathematical But no Greek astronomer 
had assigned a free motion to the stars • Plato and many 
other cosmologists had conceived them somewhat as 
jetveis of hre set in a revolving nng. Hence Aristotle m 
natural accordance ’with his own fundamental assumptions 
accepted his friend's hypothesis as a literal account of the 
celestial mechanism. But he found it to require correction 
m one respect. The aetlierial shells form a continuum . 
given no interference, the first heaven will impart its 
morion unmodified to ail the inner spheres Hence, to 
neutralise the effect of the first heaven and preserve 
Callippus’ calculations, Aristotle interpolates between each 
group of planetary shells spheres which move in an 
opposite direction ^ 

The Pythagorean doctrine of the “ harmony of the 
spheres, ' to which Plato had shown some favour, 
rejected by Aristotle as absurd despite its grace and 
originality The spheres move without friction, and 
therefore in silence 

5 THE PRIME MOVER 

The motion of the first heaven, tvhich it imparts with 
decreasing strength to the succession of inner spheres is 
natural and not, as Plato thought, a constraint continu- 
ously imposed by a w'orld-soul (Gael But the 

first heaven is not fully ^elf-moving : it presupposes a 
mover which moves, itself unmoved 

To make Aristotle’s doctrine clear we must return to his 

1 anstotle propounds his astronomii.a.1 caJouIatiojis only centativtK 
For the details sea Heath, Ar:si^rchiii, of Samoi, Chap i6 

- It appears the Myth of Er, Rtp<'bhc, 617b, and is iuggei,ted by 
the harmonic ratios used tor the blending uf the « orld-soiil, etc , T midei's, 
35b 
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theory of change Change is an actualisation but an 
imperfect one for it s an tvcpyeta of what s mperfect 
and potential as such — in fact something between a SuVa/it? 
and an ivepyeia That is to say that whatever is being 
changed is (a) actualising a potency of change, and (J) 
developing towards a fresh euepyeta. But [a) change, as 
a process qualifying the changing thing qua imperfect, is 
sharply — if questionably — distinguished by Aristotle from 
(&) the fresh actuality which the changed thing will exhibit 
when the process is over and done ivith The former is a 
mere process towards an end , the latter is pure form 
viewed dynamically, an activity complete at any and 
every moment of itself, containing its end fully immanent 
within it throughout its course — if we can speak of the 
" course ” of an acti\ity which, because it is not change, 
can have no temporal character ® Now a postulate of all 
natural change is a pair of contraries one of which relates 
to the other as form to matter, and we might infer at once 
that, smce the first heaven is in a measure material and 
potential, the cause of its motion must be pure form, 
pure activity not itself a process of motion But Aristotle 
elaborates further Sublunary locomotion implies (i) an 
agent possessing a source or potency of moving, and (ii) a 
patient possessing a source or potency of being moved ® 
The passive body, since it is to undergo a continuous 
process, must be itself continuous and infinitely dmsible, 
and the active body acts upon it through their un- 
intermittent^ mutual contact — ^ e. the two bodies must 
have and retain a common limit, a partial coincidence of 
surface. And their relation m the change is partially 

What follows IS drawn mainly trom Ph III, 2 and 3, and Vlli 2 
4 and 5 Cp also An 43i“6 ff 

® 01 course the bulk of sublunary things never are completely 
but Aristotle’s use of this conception of timeless activity presents great 
difficulties Cp f f , pp 139, 150 

3 The conditions of locomotion apply mutatis muio-ndts to all the kinds 
of alteration 

■* AnstoUe feels the wan of a law of nrrtia. 
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reaprocal for the agent suffers some obstmction and 
the patient becomes in its tarn capable of impart ng 
motion Thus the whole fact of local change involves 
an assimilation of agent and patient, and is the single 
actudlisation in the patient of (i) the agent’s potency of 
nr.omng, and (ii) the patient's potency of being moved — a 
single actualisation in the patient,^ though definable 
alternatively as the actuahsation of either agent or patient, 
“ ]ust as the same road is both the road from Thebes to 
Athens and the road from Athens to Thebes " (Ph 202’^13) 
If we next look beyond ryhat we called " the whole fact 
of the change, we see that its xwo factors are terms m a 
senes any member of which is, in difterent relations, (a) an 
agent, ( 5 ) a patient, and (c) an instrument through which, 
the term before it imparts motion to the term after it , 
a g The rod moves the stone and is moved by the hand, 
which IS itself set in motion by the man " {ibid. 2 $ 6 '^(^y} 
Thus, though the degree of genuine initiation tends to 
vary with everi’ term of the senes, 2 the agent remains 
always an external efficient cause, discrete from the 
patient nothing can be complete!}" self-moving, agent 
and patient m the same relation ^ Even a sublunary 
ekmeiit has at least an incidental efficient cause of As 
motion in that wffiich removes an obstacle from it& natural 
path . man himself is only self-moved so far as one element 
within him moves another, and even this motion does not 
occur without reaction to stimulus 

Yet the series of efficient causes cannot be an indefinite 
regress:, and Aristotle finally concludes tliat the first term 

1 This point IS ^nlal lo Anstotle’s proof of iVie pos'jibihtj, of a mover 
-ft Inch moves, itself unnioved 

The four elements appear to move spontaneously because their 
matter is nearest to substance iCael 310131 ff ), but their nature 1= reahy 
rati er a source of being moved 

^ Aristotle illustrates this bv pointing out that othenrise vve should 
have to say that, because teaching and learning hav'e a single identival 
actualisation, the teacher is all the time learning what he is teach'iig , 
see Ph TTI 3 
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which t presupposes is an unmoved mover whose im 
mobility is not rest but a timeless actiinty which is not a 
process of change And this unmoved mover is God 
The prime mover initiates the first heaven's rotation 
at its circumference so that it spins as with a forward 
motion from the nght imparted by a man’s right hand 
Yet the prime mover, being not in space or time, clearly 
does not operate by contact Aristotle answers that God 
moves as the object of love and desire, and we are perhaps 
entitled to postpone discussion of this coalescence of 
efficient with final cause on the ground that it is meta- 
physical, and that we are at present only at the level of 
natural science, for which a prime mover is no more than 
a postulate necessitated by Aristotle’s theory of movement 
Yet the precise senses in which the heavens are at once 
the subject matter of natural science, of mathematics, 
and of metaphysics, are haid to distinguish Anstotle’s 
cosmology is strangely ambiguous, and its ambiguity is 
well illustrated by the hesitant manner m which he 
describes the transmission of the first heaven's motion, 
particularly the detail of its action upon the inner spheres 
We may say generally * (i) No two aetherial spheres are 
in physical contact, for they have no weight ; neither, 
strictly speaking, touches the other, and there is no mutual 
assimilation or reaction (ii) Touched by the aethenal 
body, the sublunary sphere reacts — e g hy exhibiting the 
friction ” which creates the phenomena we call the 
stars ; it does not, however, touch the aethenal body, and 
this does not react And to the question we have long 
carried with us unanswered^ we find some reply m 
Anstotle’s account of the part played by the celestial 
revolution as efficient cause of substantial change : “ In 
aH things nature strives after the better, and being is better 
than not-heing • but not all things can possess being, since 
they are too far removed from the originative source God 

^ See p 77 
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therefore adopted the remaining alternative ard fulfilled 
the perfection of the universe by making coming-to-be 
uninterrupted ; for the greatest possible coherence vroUd 
thus be secured to existence, because ' that coming-to-be 
should itself come to be perpetually ’ is the closest 
approximation to eternal being. The cause of this 
perpetuity of coimng-to-be is circular motion ' for 
that 13 the only continuous motion That too is the reason 
why all the other things — the things which are recipiocaUj 
transformed in virtue of their ‘ passions ' and potencies 
of action, e g the simple bodies — imitate circular motion 
For when water is transformed into air, air into fire, and 
the fire back into water, we say that the commg-to-be has 
‘come full circle,’ because it reverts again to the beginning 
Hence it is by imitating circular motion that rectilinear 
motion too is continuous But coming - to - be and 
passing-aw ay are contrary processes, and require contrary 
causes Hence “ It is not the prunary motion that causes 
them, but the motion along the inclined circle for this 
motion not only possesses the continuity necessary in order 
that substantial change may not fail, but includes a 
duality of movements as well . The continuity is 
caused by the motion of the whole but the approaching 
and retreating of the moving body are caused by tne 
inclination The sun’s heat is, m fact, efficient cause 
of (i) continuous substantial change (and derivatively of all 
secondary change), by virtue of the sun’s diurnal rotation , 
of (ii) the regular alternation of coraing-to-be and passing- 
away, by virtue of its seasonal revolution in the zodiac 

But the transmission of movement through the aetherial 
spheres severely tasks Aristotle's speculative powers. It 
does not proceed in an obviously ordered senes “ The 

^ GC 356^27-337^^ Aristotle regards al! terrestnal pioeess as con 
!seqiientl> cychcal 

* I e not the rotation of the first heaven but the sun’s annual re i qIl. 
tion in the ecliptic 

® Of ecliptic to equaroi IbiJ 33,o®3i-'’4 abbreviated 
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movements of the sun and moon aie fewer than those of 
some of the planets yet the former axe nearer to the 
centre, as even observation has shown. We do well 
m trying to increase our knowledge of these things, though 
we have little to go upon and are so far away from the 
scene of these happenings. Nevertheless the problem is 
not insoluble if we look at it m this way We must cease 
to think of the stars as mere bodies — units with a serial 
order indeed, but entirely inanimate — and rather conceive 
them as enjoying life and action . We must think of 
the action of the lower stars as similar to that of animals 
and plants For on our earth it 1$ man that has the greatest 
vanety of actions — for there are many goods that man 
can secure’- while the perfectly conditioned has no 
need of action, since it is itself the end, and action always 
requires two terras, end and means The lower animals 
have less vanety of action than man , and plants perhaps 
have little action, and of one kind only. . . . Thus one 
thing has and enjoys the highest good ; other things attain 
to it, one immediately by few steps, another by many , 
yet another does not attempt to secure it, but is satisfied 
to reach a point not far removed from that consummation 
Take, for example, health as the end . there will be one 
thing that always possesses health , others that attain it, 
one by reducing flesh, another by running and thus 
leducing flesh, another by taking steps to enable himself 
to run, thus further increasing tlie number of movements , 
■while another cannot attain health itself but only running 
or reduction of flesh, so that one or other of these is for 
such a being the end. . . . That is why the earth moves 
not at all, and the bodies near to it with few movements 
For they do not attain to the final end, but only come as 
near to it as their share m the divine originating pnnciple 


1 He means not a -vaimty of unconnecied ends, bai a “Single complex 
end, requiring a diversity of means (always to Aiistotle themselies 
relati-vne ends fo ts a enL 
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pt muts B it the first heaven finds it mmediatcly with a 
ingle mo\ement and the bodies intermed ate between 
the first and last heavens attain it indeed, but at the cost 
of a multiplicity of movement In the Metaphysics \ve 
learn that this actia^e astral life implies for each planetary 
sphere a mover analogous to the prime mover of the 
universe " Since we see that besides the simple spatial 
movement of the universe, which we say the first and 
movable substance produces, there are other spatial move- 
ments — those of the planets each of these movements 

must be caused by a substance unmovable in itself and 
eternal , Evidently then there must he substances 
which are of the same number as the movements of the 
stars. In the number of the substances we reach 
a problem which must be treated from tlie standpoint of 
that one of the mathematical sciences which is most akin 
to philosophy-— VIZ , of astronomy 

The status of these astral intelligences is most obscure ® 
Ansfotle teaches that the life, or soul, of any animate 
terrestrial being relates to its body as form to matter 
Are we, then, to regard the aetherial spheres as each 
analogously informed by an astral soul — something like 
Plato’s fixed stars with their bodies of pure fire ? But, 
if so, the aether should be itself an actuahsation of matter 
Or are we, on the other hand, to press the analogy of the 
astral spirits' to God A and accept the usual medieval view 
of them as formae assisientes, not formae infartnanfes 
Even a tentative answer to these problems is best 
postponed until we discuss m its proper place the relation 
of God to the world (cp Ch VIII, § 4). Till then, admire 
as we may the ingenuity with which Aristotle seeks a 
pnmary term in the series of conditions, and exhibits 

^ Ciel 2gi*>2S-2g2^2^ condensed 

“ i 073«’28-*=5 The account of Calhppus’ hypothesis follows 
^ See GC. ed Joachim, In trod , p s.xsn 

* .\nstotie calls them divine, and treats them (Gael ^79'*! 8 fi } as no 
more m space or tune than is God 
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the aethenal realm as the least poss ble diminution of 
God s fully real activity, it is bound to seem to us that he 
has not winnowed the gram from the chaft of mythology 
with all the success that he sometimes supposes ‘ ” Our 
forefathers in the most remote ages have handed down 
to us, their postenty, a tradition, in the form of a myth, 
that these substances are gods and that the divine encloses 
the whole of nature The rest of the tradition has been 
added later in mythical form wnth a view to the persuasion 
of the multitude and to its legal and utilitarian expediency , 
they say among other things that these gods are in the 
form of men or like some of the other animals But 
if we were to separate the first point from these additions 
and take it alone — that they thought the first substances to 
be gods, we must regard this as an inspired utterance, and 
reflect that, while probably each art and science has been 
developed as far as possible and has again perished, these 
opinions have been preserved until the present, like relics of 
the ancient treasure Only thus far, then, is the opinion, 
of our ancestors and our earliest predecessors clear to us 
And yet, even if Aristotle’s cosmos is geocentric while 


1 Met io74''i-i4. Aristotle s philosophy of history, had he writtea 
it would have been a theory of successive cycles, but not of precise 
repetitions " The times — i e the lives — of the several kinds of living 
things have a number by which thev are distinguished tor there is an 
order controlling all things, and every time (i s every life) is measured 
by a period . The durations of the natural processes of coming-to be 
and passing-away are equal Nevertheless it often happens that things 
pass away in too short a time This is due to the " mtermmglmg ” by 
which the things that come-to-be and pass-away are implicated with one 
another For their matter is irregular, i s is not everywhere the same 
hence the processes by which they come-to-be must be irregular too 
1 tf some too quick and others too slow ” (GC 336>’io-23j This casual 
intermingling " due to tlie material element in perceptible things 
takes shape in Ph If, 6 as a doctrine of the fortuitous — or rather the 
' automatic,'’ that which happens “ of itself " by a kind of irrational 
spontaneity resembling the "necessity" of the Timaeus (see p 66 
note 4), and sometimes actually called by Anstotle " necessity 
(cp Ph. 198’^! 7 0 ) The term there covers three modes of occurrence 
(i) Events which happen to beings capable of deliberate action, and 
look as if they were the natural result of purpose, but in fact are not 
Those happy coinadences are attr hnted to luck ^ C vents con 
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Plato seems to have attributed some movement to the 
earth (see Txmaeus, 4ob)^ the physical wntings of Anstotie 
are much closer than the Ttmaem to the spirit of modem 
science at its best ^ 

So, by tracing the process of terrestrial change to a 
divine origin beyond the stars, Aristotle begins a resolute 
attempt to apply everywhere his fourfold analysis, to 
leave a raimmum of dead matter unactualised and opaque 
to knowledge Yet he has succeeded in his first step only 
by allowing the line of causal explanation to bifurcate 
We have next to pursue the further course of sublunary 
development, and it is not clear how the divergent paths 
are to meet again , how the form and substance that we 
seek are to coalesce with the efficient cause that we have 
already found 

coirutant of the behaviour of beings incapabie of choice — bnites and 
inanimate objects— such as the unreasoned bolting of a horse which 
saves it from ill-treatment, or the fall of a tnpua uhich kills a man 
(3) Nature's failures, ner sports and monstrous births. These .ire uniike 
(i) and 12), which are due to causes eatemal and incidental for they 
come to he " by nature , vet they axe contrary to nature ” In fact 
luck IS to purposive thought as the merely " automatic ' is to the 
unconscious purposiveness ol nature (see Mr Koss on Met io65'-’2-4' 
But though Anstotie seems somettrnes to hold thar tne possibility oi 
purpose implies some real indeterminateness m things (see p 130) he 
states in Ph fi that there is no ver% cadsa besides intelligence and 

jiamre : which implies rather that the notion of chance is but a cloak 
for Ignorance of the true cause “ The ‘ automatic ’ and luck are causes 
of effects which, though they might result from, intelligence or nature 
hav e in fact been caused by something incidentally Now since nothing 
which is incidental is prior to what is pe,i se, it is clear that no incidental 
cause can be prior to a cause per se The ' auto m atic ’ and luck, therei o~e 
are posterior to intelligence and nature Hence, however true it mav' be 
that the heavens are due to the automatic, it will still be true that intelli- 
gence and nature will he prior causes of this Ail and of many things in 
it besides ” The last sentence perhaps indicates that .Vristotle wav e^s 

Tristotle maintams that ultimately the actual is prior to the potential 
temporally as well as really — this must be so it the efficient cause iS 
always form onerant a Urge — and this seems to make the theory of 
historical cycles inevitable as the presupposition of the cyclic character 
of particular processes (for the latter cp especially p too) 

^ It is too easy to forget (i) how much modern astronomy owes 10 tae 
telescope, and (a) that its rejection of final causes, however necessary 
leaves an unsolved problem 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE 
I LIFE AND SOUL 

the animate world the identity of foim and end appears 
undisguised , for the works of men’s hands express design 
no more evidently than do the living works of nature 
The early thinker who states the cause of animal form 
in terms of physical elements — suggesting, for example^ 
that the breath by its passage breaks open the outlets 
of the nostrils — seems to Anstotle to miss the mark even 
more widely than the craftsman who tells one that the 
axe and the auger are the cause of the carve n figure 
'■ In fact/’ he says, "it is not enough for the artificer 
to say that by the stroke of his tool this part was made 
concave and that part flat , he must state why he 
struck his blow so as to effect this, and what his final 
object was , namely that the block of wood should 
eventually develop into tills or that shape And, aiialo' 
gously, the biologist is concerned with form pnm,anly, 
with matter only for the sake of form he must establish 
the functions definitive of the living thing and of its 
several organs, and treat its structural constituents not as 
determining it, but as determined by it. 

Since form and function are the clue to the intricate 

Anstotle objects further to tiiii-hjeoi e-vpUnE,- 
tion that it subjects natural development to chance and that it torpet-i 
that since process is cyclic and the parent must precede the olisprintj, 
iorm IS temporally as w ell as logically prior to matter cp P.A, b4o“‘i q rt , 
it here he criticises Empedocles’ view that the backbone is ditided into 
vertebrae because it happened to be broken owing to the coiitortca 
posUion of the foetus in the womb. 
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hierarchy of Anstotle s animate world a genera] sketch of 
its stages mast preface any detailed description That 
some 6 fioioiJi.€prj are designed by nature for a higher 
purpose than to be merely compounds of the four simple 
bodies, we have already noticed {p 74) The four elements 
combine also to form the tissues of plants, such as wood 
and bark, and animal tissues — blood, fat, marrow, brain, 
flesh, bone, smews, veins, skin, etc These are a matter 
which exists for the sake of the various organs of the 
living body, and in the ebb and flow of their actualisation 
they appear successively as nutriment, actual constituents 
of the organ, and excreta ^ The organ in contrast to its 
constituents is an dvogotojttepeV ; t.e. it consists of 
heterogeneous parts, and its umty is not that of a chemical 
compound, hut, as the name “ organ implies, that of an 
instrument with a single function But the meaning of 
this developing senes still lies ahead The body is a new, 
more complex, unity which these organic, or instrumental, 
functions subserve as an ordered hierarchy , and it is 
itself an instrument " As every instrument and every 
bodily member exists for some partial end, i e some special 
action, so the whole body must be destined to mmister 
to some complete and comprehensive action ’ ' (PA 645*^14 fi ) 
In fact the dead body is not a body, and the amputated 
limb is not a limb, for the nature of the body and its 
organs lies beyond their physical limits And the form 
and nature to which a living body is at once matter and 
instrument, is soul.® 

^ The third stags is not present m plants 

” .Aristotle never abandons the strict sense of the teini " nature 
(see p 71) soul too is an oiiginative source ot change When as 
irequentlv he does he depicts nature as the great artificer in phrases 
such as " Nature makes nothing in vain," he does not seem to imp^y 
conscious purpose, and Mr Ross in saying {Arii,tollc: p 60) " Nature 

is here to he thought ol not as a transcendental principle but as a 
collective term for the natures of all * natural bodies ’ workmg har 
momously together," perhaps expresses the general trend of Aristotle s 
thought when his mind ia engrossed in biological detail But Aristotle 
sometimes thinks otherwise The p isrod and nature make noth ng 
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The term soul which conveniently renders the 
Greek covers a wide range , for the emergence of 
soul marks the beginning of animate existence, and its 
culmination sets a limit to that natural developing series 
of which the four elements were the first term Plant, 
animal, and man are each constituted what they are by a 
specific activity, and that is to say that they embody in an 
ascending order as their form and purpose three grades 
of soul. Broadly characterised these are (i) the nutritive 
and reproductive soul, (li) the sentient soul, (iii) the 
rational soul ; and each succeeding stage presupposes, 
but also modifies and transcends, its predecessor. There 
may be plants without animals, and animals without men, 
yet the animal soul of which sensation is the differentia 
must absorb within itself, and develop to subserve its 
own sentient function, that capacity for assimilating food 
and propagating its own kind which distinguishes the 
plant , and in man the whole sensatnig soul wath its 
already absorbed nutiitive basis becomes the matter 
necessary to the fresh form of man’s distinctively rational 
nature 


3 . VEGETABLE SOUL 

But each soul-form is itself a unity of graded functions 
The form and purpose in which consists the minimal 
nutritive soul is to participate in the divine — its uUiniaie 
final cause — so far as an organism can, i g to reproduce 
its kind (An 415^36 ff ) But this end necessitates two 
subordinate functions growth and, as a precondition of 
growth, the assimilation of food In order to preserve 

at random” (Gael 271=^33) and ' Nature is the cause of order in all 
things” (Ph , cp also An 4t5“'26fl), represent rather tie 

metaphysical notion of a dmnely ordered natural world than “a con 
cession to ordinary ways of thinking " {tbid p 126) There is m tact a 
certain appearance of contradictioa in the suggestion of a colieaion 
working harmoniously together It is to be remembered that on the 
whole Aristotle sets the working of nature above human c-aitsmansh p 
(seepp 1323' 
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itself this um of soul must absorb into the organism 
a ■fluid, or dry nutriment which though, its contrary before 
absorption, becomes assimilated to the living tissue in the 
process which turns it into an actual constituent The 
proximate efficient cause of this process, which is the 
analogue at a higher level of elemental transformation, 
IS the vital heat of the heart ^ This boils the food, absorbed 
as vapour from the stomach, into its final form as blood, 
though in so doing it functions as the instrument of the 
soul " Aristotle descnbes the process with his usual type 
of illustration “ In all sanguinea the heart is formed 
first (cp p 100, note 3}, and in the other animals the 
analogue of the heart. From the heart the blood-vessels 
extend throughout the body as in the anatomical diagrams 
■which are represented on the walls,® for the parts lie round 
these because they are formed out of them. The o^oLojiepTj 
are formed by heat and cold, for some are put together 
and solidified by the one and some by the other The 
nutriment then oozes through the blood-vessels and the 
passages in each of these parts, like water in unbaked 
pottery, and thus is formed tire flesh or its analogues, 
being solidified by cold * But aU the particles given o^fi 
which are too earthy, havmg but little fluidity and heat, 
cool as the fluid evaporates along with the heat , so they 
become hard and earthy in character, as nails, horns, 
hoofs, and beaks. The sinews and hones are formed by 
the internal heat as the fluid dries, and hence the bones 
are insoluble by fire like pottery, for like it they have been 
as it were baked m an oven by the heat operative in the 


^ Tbough the nutritive soul dzsimctiVtly charactenses vegetable life 
Aristotle generally treats it as it is exhibited in the animal, and m 
descnbmg plants niore often uses inference by analogy than direct 
observation 

^ Though the soul too as efficient cause is posterior to the sun's dual 
movement 

® Presumably of any physiological lecture-room 

^ Aristotle regards it as the function of the brain the terminus of 
the b ood v s to coo the blood 
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process of their coming tobe But Anstotle ’warns us 
that matter is necessitated by its form — it is not anything 
whatever that is made into flesh or bone by the heat, but 
only something naturally fitted for the purpose , nor 15 it 
made in any place or time ’whatever, but only in a place 
or tune naturally so fitted.’’^ “ AU the parts are hrst 
outlined and then acquire their colour and softness or 
hardness, ]ust as if Nature were an aitist, first sketching 
m the animal with lines and then putting in the colours 

Though the nutrient matter is continually flowing in 
and out of its structure, the organism gradually increases 
with that uniform proportional expansion of every struc- 
tural — i e formal — detail which is growth, the stnet sense 
ot avi-qaes- With maturity reproduction takes place, 
asexuaily and inevitably m plants, m animals by the 
occasional coitus of sexually differentiated individuals ® 
In animals, which " are like divided plants ” {ibid 751*21), 
the surplus blood of the male is further developed into 
semen In all organisms there must, it seems, be a matter 
more divine than the four elements, in which the soul is 
primarily embodied, and vital heat is occasionally pro- 
moted by Anstotle to the dignity of bemg an analogue 
of the aether, and termed spintus (rrveOjua) {cp ibid 
736*^39 ff ). And semen too contains rrvev^a and is poten- 
tially “ be-souled ” In conception the semen unites with 
the female l^lood-surplus — ^the catamenia ^ This also 
possesses TiveC/ia and even potential nutritive soul ® But 

^ GA 742’>36-43^22j abbre-viated See also note 2 , p 98 

° Ibid 743'^20-25, abbre’viated 

® Coitus IS occasional because animals have other things, to do besides 
Zoophytes and shell-fish, ’svhich are intermediate between plant and 
ammai kingdoms, are generated spontaneously, i.e " antomaticallv' 
(cp p 92, note i) 

* Or their analogue Anstotle often instead of reljing on direct 
observation, infers from man to animal, as he often infers from anima 
to plant , I e from the more to the less perfect, and from the more to 
the less easily observable If, as seems probable, he had never dissected 
the human body, to that may be due the rarer cases of inference from 
animal to man 

* As IS p oved by the production of wind-cggs 
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its TTveC/jj! Ls not strong enough to concort it into semen 
a d 1 the ubsequei t growth of the embryo it contnbutes 
only tire material element Only the sperm contained 
in the seminal fluid is animal form. This initiates con- 
ception as proximate efficient cause/ and controls its 
plastic female complement throughout embryonic develop- 
ment, but contnbutes none of its own matter — " just as 
no material part comes from the carpenter to his matenal ’ 
{tbtd 730^12) It is thus that coming-to-be is perpetuated 
in the animate world (see p 89). The revolution of the 
first heaven which, mediated by the sun’s dual movement, 
produces incessant elemental transformation, is reflected 
at a higher level in an unendmg cyclic process of generation, 
VIZ , adult-sperm-embryo-adolcscent-adult The female 
pro^ndes the matter, and the final and formal cause of the 
process is the specific form ; for towards this the growing 
thing develops, and this m its maturity it embodies And 
the species is also an efficient cause intermediate between 
the sun’s heat and the sperm, for only an adult male in 
whom the specific form is fully developed® can secrete the 
sperm and initiate conception Aristotle occasionally 
remarks that " it takes a man- — and the sun — to beget a 
man ” 

Aristotle’s theory of sex and heredity is difficult 
Children resemble their parents because the semen, though 
secreted from one part only of the body, is ^ke in kind to 
the blood which has nourished the whole body, and 
contains in a potential and undifierentiated state ah the 
features of the offspring ® In embryonic growth generic 
characters appear before specific, specific before individual , 
for the father begets qua a member of a kind as well as 

1 I e as the instrument of the male parent 

^ See p 92, note i end 

’ In a bnlliant discussion — GA 733^^ 3-735*26 — Anstotle deielops his 
own theory' against the pre-formatiomst “ontogeny of the Hippo 
cra.teaji school, which he also rejects on perfectly sound ei-idaaee f ora 
0 tLOD- 
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qua md viduaj thougfa it ii> qua individual that he is the 
ina*ii determinant factor In generation, says Anstotie, 
“ both the singular individual and the kind are operative, 
but the individual is the more so of the two, for it is 
substance. And the offspring is produced indeed of a 
certain kmd, but also as a bmgular individual, and that 
IS substance If form prevails wholly over matter the 
child is a male resembling its father, “ but if the impuhe 
of change coming from the male principle prevails while 
that coming from the individual father does not, or vice 
%ersa, then male children are produced resembling the 
mother and female children resembhng the father ” 
768^28 ff ) 

Thus, since the father contributes the formal element, 
the vanations in degree of masculinity which the offspring 
can exhibit will reflect only the degree of the mother’s 
reaction and resistance to the controlling form we maj' 
conclude that a daughter w'ho takes after her mother is a 
walking criticism of her fathers vital capacity- The 
female, m fact, is “ a stunted male ” [ihid Her 

physical conformation is {a) a sign that her function is 
mainly nutntive — to provide within her womb its whole 
material embodiment for the male form, and to nourish 
the neW'bom mfant at her breast ; and (b ) — as her 
smaller body, weaker veins, and comparatively anaemic 
pallor show — a symptom of her failure to be male 
" Differentiation of sex,” says Aristotle, ” would seem to 
occur in living things for the sake of generation ” (G\ 
732*3) . “Woman does not differ from man in species ” 
(Met 1058*29) “ Male and female are indeed properties 

767'’32-35 It shou’d be carefully noted that here Aristotle 
rejiards the singular individual, though concrete of matter and form as 
primariij entitled to the name of substance, cp. also 73l*'34 Some 
times he takes a different view, see note 1, p toe 

^ ft the mdiv.dual impulse of both patents tUi-ls, the child resembles 
oiilv its forebears — only laryzng degrees of generic ccaracter are 
t ed 

H 
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peculiar to animal they are not however substantial 
characters but are m the matter i c the body ^ 

Thus Aristotle abandons Plato's view® that, though 
woman is the weaker vessel, her function is the same as 
man's . " Wherever it is possible and so far as it is possible, 
the contrasted sexual characters are embodied m separate 
individuals ” (GA 732®'6) He would certainly not, hke 
Plato, have admitted her to guardianship in an ideal 
state , for though within the household man, the natural 
ruler, " hands over to woman the matters that befit her ” 
(EN 1160*^34), Women and slaves have not m them 
the element fitted by nature to rule ” (Pol I252’^6) 


3. ANIMAL SOUL : SENSE 

WTaen an animal sleeps dreamless and inert, only the 
minimal, nutritive, soul is actual Though digestion and 
growth are then most active, sleep is essentially an inhibi- 
tion and privation of the sentient life, punctuating it writh 
inevitable intervals of repose which dimmish as the 
animal becomes mature. 

But with the advent of sense certain problems which 
ladically divide modern philosophy begin to grow 
explicit, Wdien we have climbed the Scala Naturae to the 
beginnings of conscious life, we must ivonder whether 
Aristotle’s assumption that each step exists for the sake'of, 
and finds its meaning in, the next, can still carry us forward 


^ Ibid S See also p 78 Observe (i) that male and female 

are non-substantial, though neccBsary, characters because they (a) ex 
press material and not lormal difference, and (i) exist for the sake of 
change, male being the active contrary, female the passive , {11) that 
Aristotle here regards as substance not the singular indi\idual concrete 
of form and matter, but its ri elvai or essence — i.e the substantial 
characters coalescing as a unity the genus and diffeientia which together 
constitute the definition ol all the logically indiscnmmable individuals 
of the species In short, substance on this view is not the singular 
specimen but that which alone is eternal m the sublunary world, the 
mfima apee'es Cp pp 1S6 ff 
* txprcsscd la Repub %c V 
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by orderly stages of analogy or whether ^\e have perhaps 
reached a chasm beyond %h cl stands co isc ousncss as 
something wholly sul generis llloreover, at least when 
we reach beyond sense to thought, we cannot since Kant 
refuse to consider the alternative suggestion that thought 
has been all along presupposed in the earlier stages — that 
we liat'e been building up a meiely phenomenal world 
And even if this difficulty — supposing it a real one — can 
be met on the Aristotelian h3'pothesis, can we j'et assume 
that tve maj- treat thought — or even, perhaps, sense- 
perception — in a manner analogous to that in, which we 
treated the nutritive functions and the properties ot 
inorganic bodies, 1 e as the mere adjective of a singular 
conscious individual ? If we abstract from the fact that 
consciousness is that for which objects are, and treat 
consciousness as itself an object, shall we be failing to rise 
above the level we have aireaJy reached — substituting 
mere repetition for genuine analog},' ^ Two tlioasand 
3'ears before Kant we can expect no more than the germ 
of these problems, but here it must at least be said that 
in his account of sense xVristotle neither always takes that 
clear step beyond the physiological level which his ow 
hypothesis demands, nor distinguishes clearly between 
mere feeling and sense-perception with an objective 
reference. 

Aristotle's exposition offers a funher difficnit\'- In 
elemental transformation and even in vegetable growth 
the transition from potentiahtj" to actuaiisation ivas a 
simple continuous development but at the point where 
actuaiisation can be properly called activity a fresh stage 
intervenes : for animal and human activity are inter- 
mittent. A permanent developed capacity, when not in 
use, is m a sense actual, in a sense potential. Aristotle's 
term for such a condition is Ifi?, and that this literally 
translated is “ habit ” indicates his meaning. He most 
often uses as an illustration the distinction betwetm the 
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different senses n w hich a man can be sa d to possess the 
capacity of knowledge ^ Before he begins to learn, e g 
geometry, a man, because by definition rational, is already 
a potential geometer , while a pupil his knowledge is still 
largely potential ; but when he has mastered his subject 
he possesses knowledge as a permanent condition which 
he always can, but does not always, exercise m the actual 
solving of a geometrical problem Similarly a man may 
be virtuous and a body healthy even when in sleep moral 
activity and animal function are in temporary abeyance 
For Aristotle regards a l^t? as positively qualifying its 
possessor '' means a disposition according to which 
that which is disposed is either well or ill disposed, either 
in itself or with reference to something else ” (Met. 1022^10- 
12) The important point is that the passage from Ift? 
to eVepyaa is held by Aristotle to be instantaneous — not, 
like the preceding period of development, a process of 
change, but a timeless supervening of activity 
These distinctions Aristotle draws in An (4i7®'2i ff ) as 
a preliminaiy to his account of sense {alcBrjcris) , but m his 
use of them he is unfortunately not always unambiguous 
The purely physical preconditions of an act of sense- 
perception are (i) a body possessed of certain properties , 
(11) a sense-organ and a medium, both of which to some 
extent share these properties. 

If we take vision as the type of all the special senses® and 
try to harmonise Aristotle’s accounts,® the result is roughly 
as follows. Transparency is a property which all bodies, 
from the aether to those in which earth predominates, 

^ A distinction derived, no doubt, from Plato’s Theaeietvs , cp p 51 
- Like most modern psychologists, Aastotle treats the other senses m 
less detail But we must bear them constantly in mmd in order to 
correct a dangerous tendency to think of the sensum as a static image, 
which Aristotle’s metaphors sometimes suggest 

^ E g An II, -7 and Sen 2 and 3 Aristotle’s debt to Empedocles 
and Plato, and his advance upon them, will be obwous His theory 
of vision 13 nn application of Plato’s doctrine that the sun is airia at 
once of the existence and of the visibiiLty of the perceptible thing 
cp p 38 
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possesb I \arying degree To certain bodies such air 
aid water wh ch hi've no dtfi tc bo aiding urtace it 
attaches in a high degree, and their transparency, “ when 
actualised by the agency of fire or of something resembling 
the aethernl body ” (An. 4iS’’i2), is light, the medium of 
vision In opaque bodies with, determinate surfaces then 
superhcial transparency actuaiises as colour — or, ice had 
better perhaps still say, potential colour, since strictly 
there is no colour without light ^ The transparent actual- 
ists at the surface of bodies m a limited senes of (potential) 
colours which vary* in degree between two contrary 
extremes, of which white is the more positive, black the 
more privative (see note 2, p 72). The geiiu: taken 
potentially — colour, so to speak, in the dark — is an 
infinitely divisible continuum , but each of the colours 
intermediate between black and white is actually deter- 
mined, when it comes to light, as specifically distinct, and 
can be analysed as a (see p 74) of black and whde 
in a definite proportion This specific proportion of black 
to white IS apparently m some way governed m its variation 
by the ratio of the elements blended by to con 
stitute the coloured body (cp Sen 440*^14-15), but we are 
not told how on this account a compound body can be 
pure white ^ Colour has also a further character. Udienthe 
necessary^ conditions are present, perception takes place , 
and in perception (considered still as a merely physical 
event) colour occasions instantaneous qualitative change® 

1 When m An 430^16 Aristotle sa>s, " Light in a sense makes 
potential colours actual coloiiib," be is considering potential colour at a 
■vet lower stage ot actuaiiiation. Colour actualised by hgnt but as \ot 
unseen is a kind of tin 

^ That the sun appears red through niist is the kind of fact from w n t h 
Aristotle infers that black and vvhito are the sole components of anv 
colour (Goethe re\ 1 ved the fallacy ) '1 he \v hols discussion ’s obsc ured 
hr. tailure to distinguish clearly between colour and luTii.aOSit; 

® Aiistotle wavers between regarding the act 01 perception . S a 
tuneless actuallsation of a i(is and os a qu-ahtative change — perhaps 
inevitably it is a sign of the superiority of S’ght to tne other senses 
that the act of vrsiun is at lea^t comparatively instaTilaneous • cp note 
2 p loS 
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in the intervening light, and, mediately, in the visual 
organ. ^ 

Aristotle does not so clearly describe the corresponding 
potential condition of the percipient In potentiahty — 
t e before the act of sense — ^the organ shares the object's 
perceptible character generically : in the act of vision, it 
appears, the organ 'An a way ” becomes specifically 
identical in colour vnth the object {ihid ^2S^22). And the 
difierence in potentiahty may be too great to permit this 
identification ; very great excess on the side of the object 
may destroy the organ in the act of perceiving, and, in 
the case of touch, even the ammal itself {thd 435^15-16) 
From these premises Aristotle seems to conclude that the 
organ is necessarily a mean between the extremes of the 
perceptible character : " When the object makes the 
organ actually like itself it does so because the organ is 
potentially like it Hence it is that we do not perceive 
what is just as hot or cold, hard or soft, as we are, but only 
the excesses of these qualities • which implies that the 
sense is a kind of mean between the contrary extremes m 
the sensibles That is why it discnminates, or judges, the 
things of sense For the mean is discriminative , relatively 
to either extreme it can put itself rn the place of the other ” 
{ihd 424®'! ff ) But though Aristotle is no doubt trying— 
and fading,^ as we stiU fail — to state what the physical 
structure of a sense organ must be if it is to serve as matter 
and instrument to actual awareness, yet we are probably 
justified in inferring from his analogous treatment of 
moral virtue (see pp 141 ff ) that in calling it a mean, he 
IS thinking rather of the organ as existmg Ifec. — i.e not 
as a mere physical structure but as already organic to the 

Anstotle regards light m the ' free ' transparent as the analogue 
of colour in the opaque body , a view which may help to explain the 
change induced m light by colour 

^ Probably Beare [Gree'k Theones of Ehmentary Cogmiton, p 235I 
IS right la saying that the pupil “ Tsper of no particular colour,’' but 
the case of ton h does not Boem to be p ly analogons 
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1 ving I organism and capable of realisation at any 

moment Virtue rs a mean because it is a soul s habit 
of (ff) feeling in any situation the precisely right degree 
of emotion, and (b) making the precisely right response 
to it in action ; and this right feelmg-and-response neces- 
sarily lies between ail degrees of excess and all degrees of 
defect. So vision is a capacity to react rightly in. 311st 
discnmination of this precise colour from all others on 
the colour scale. Anstotie expresses this precise adjust- 
ment of the scale of possible feeling to the scale of possible 
response by sa5nng that virtue is a mean determined by a 
right ratio (Adyof) ; and, to describe the corresponding 
adjustment of function and object, he frequently speaks of 
sense also as a Adyos- ^ 

Anstotle's analysis of the complete act of sense-percep- 
tion IS pregnant with suggestion This act has two sides 
(i) ‘‘ If the eye were an animal.” he says (An. 412*^18), 
” seeing would be its soul, for seeing is the definable 
substance of the eye ” But (2) seeing is more than this . 
the object does not merely stimulate actuahsation, for 
" A sense,” we are told {ibid 424®'i7-24), ” is that ivhich 
IS receptive of sensible forms without their matter, as 

1 ■' The mean ’ is whac p<»,sesses any two contrasting qua’itiet, in 
equipoise " (note on An 424*4 in the Oxford translation by Professor 
J A Smith) In calling sense both a mean and a \i70$ Anstotie is 
perhaps referring not onlv to the right ad]Us7tmect uf function to object 
but also to the blending of extremes in a definite rat.o which any act of 
sense manifests, and which is analogous to the blena of black and white 
in any colour He may even intend us to regard as all equally a mean 
and a Xfryo? (l) the organ, [2) die (3) the content apprtnended, 

{4) the percipient’s self -adjustment to {and selt-disijnction from) the 
object These four are not so difierent as abstract analj 31s makes them 
appear, and it is perhaps inevitable ttiat wdhm wha- Aristotle 
IS t’^eating as in one aspect a system of quantitative relations we should 
sometimes find it difficult ro see what relations he regards as cardinal 
His general meaning seems to be well illustrated b\ Beare " So a lyre 
in tune is a, mean or XAj'os to the variety of chords or airs which may 
be played upon it It is capable of sounding high or low notes indifter 
ently , and has in its tension, or in the relative tensions of its strings 
and'of the frame on which they are strung, the due harmonic ratio to 
all the sound solicitations to which it may be called upon to respond 
But until struck, the lyre is silent ” {cp. Lit , p 233). 
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wax takes on the device of the s gnet nng without the 
iron or the gold , it takes on the golden or bronze device, 
but not qua golden or of bronze Correspondingly, in the 
perception of each sensible, the sense is acted on by what 
IS coloured or flavoured or sounding not in so far as each 
of those sensibles is called a particular thing but in so far 
as it is of a certain kind, t e in respect of its definable 
fonn ’■ And — ]ust as in its lower analogues, local change 
(see p 87) and the assimilation of food^ — the actualisation 
though it takes place wholly in the stimulated recipient 
subject, is nevertheless also the actualisation of the object . 
“ The actuality of the sensible object and that of the 
sense are one and the same, though differently definable 
Take for example, actual sound and actual hearing • one 
may have hearing and not hear, and the resonant does not 
always sound , yet when that which can hear is actively 
hearing and that which can sound actually does sound, 
the actual hearing and the actual sound are merged in 
one — though one may call them, if one please, hearkening 
and sounding respectively If the alteration, both the 
acting and the being acted upon, resides in that which is 
acted upon, then the sound as well as the hearing, so far 
as it IS actual, must take place in that which possesses 
the capacity of hearing . . . The same account may be 
given of the other senses and their objects ” (An. 425'’36 ff ) 
We shall find the implications of this passage clearer 
if we first complete Aristotle’s account of sense-perception 
Like Plato he regards sight as the most developed sense , 
and he implies a more or less definite order of development 
in range and dignity from touch (the fundamental sense, 
indispensable to life) through taste, smell, and hearing ^ 

See p 98 Both the form and matter of food are assimilated 
2 Sight IS superior at least in the sphere of practical life But for the 
development of the intelhgenee, which depends on oral instruction, 
heanng takes precedence Sen 437'‘3 fi Moreover the transition in 
the medinm, which subserves the act of seeing, is the instantaneous 
actuahsation of a heanng requires a process of local movement 
(of vibra±aig air}- Smcill requires ordinary qnal'tiif've change 
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Onlv in the lowest animals s sensation onfincd to touch, 
and taste the vi\npari sav ng the mole possess all the 
senses, and even he has eyes under his skin Uni ke 
Plato fcp p. 37) Aristotle assigns a medium to every 
sense This is always water or air, save that some earth is 
necessarily contained in flesh — the peculiar internal medium 
of touch which is connate with an organ m the region of 
the heart ' In the perception of tangible objects,” says 
Aristotle, knowing nothing of the nervous system, ” we are 
atfected not ty but almig wiih the medium, like a man stnick 
through his shield ” (An 423t'r4). Touch aLo differs from 
the other senses, which discnminate only between a single 
pair of contraries, in that its sensible correlate cannot be 
reduced below the two contraneties hot-cold and flmd-drj’-. 
To preserve the unity of the sense Anstotle urges that these 
are the sole fundamental qualities of body as such 

But sense-perception does not consist m five unrelated 
functions As the capacity for vision or heanng actual: ses 
in the individual act of perceiving a single colour or sound, 
so the senses are special because in their specific actiMties 
the single generic nature of sense-peiception is active 
This unity in diversity of sense has its (somewhat obscure) 
physiological basis in the fact that " The special sense- 
organs have one common organ in which the senses when 
actually functioning must meet ” (Juv 467*’38) In fact 
they connect with the heart, the organ of touch immedi- 
ately, the other organs through the bloodvessels : ' Sense- 
perception IS a single faculty, and the controlling organ 
IS one, though as percipience ” (f e as actualized) ” it 
differs in relation to each genus of sensihles, e g sound or 
colour ” (Somn. 455 * 20 -- 23 ) 

The convenient and traditional term for this unspccial- 
ised function of sense is Sejisus Communis, and its opera- 
tion IS fourfold 1 (i) Its presence in all specialised sense- 

^ The doctrine wbichfolloT^'sh.a'sitbigernimthe 2'liSt7^i'#fKj(sccpp soft ) 

though Plato ascribes the synthetic function to thought and not to sense 
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function IS shown m the self-consciousness which always 
accompanies the latter We are always aware, eg that 
we see , and this awareness ts sense-perception, though 
it IS not the seeing of a colour For, " To perceive by sight ” 
does not always mean one and the same thing . even when 
we are not seeing, it is none the less by sight that we 
distinguish darkness and light, though not in the same 
way as we distinguish tw^o colours (An. 42^^20-22} 
{2) It discnminates between the objects of two senses and 
between two qualities simultaneously perceived by one 
sense We compare white and sweet, etc , with each 
other, and since they are sensibles it must be by sense 
that we do so Nor can we judge their difterence by 
separate organs : both must be clearly presented to a 
single faculty — otherwise the mere fact of your perceiving 
one thing and my perceiving another would make it clear 
that the two were different The single faculty, then, 
must judge in a single instant , for to judge that A differs 
from B is to judge simultaneously that B differs from A, 
and that A and B differ at the actual moment of judgment 
How, then, can that which is simple and indivisible m 
its act experience in a simple and indivisible instant 
sensibilia which differ either generics Uy (white and sweet) 
or as contraries (white and black) ? It relates to them, 
perhaps, as a point relates to two lines which it (a) divides, 
and (b), because common to both, conjoins ^ m some 
such way it reflects either the numerical unity of two 
qualities in a single body (white and sweet), or the unity 
by analogy of, e g , white m one body and black in another ® 
(c) There are certain characters — alteration and quiescence, 
number and unity, figure, magnitude, and time — vrhich 
are common to all bodies and perceived m the exercise of 


* Anstotle regards the atomic " now," wlucb. at once links and 
separates past and future, as analogous to the mathematical point it 
IS no part of tune, just as a point is no part of a line 

® See An. 426i'i2 ff. and 431*31—30 — an obscure passage. 
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more than one special sense ^ But by the speaal senses 
as such they are perceived only incidentally, and they are 
not merely incidental chameters of body Essentially 
they are perceived by sight, ^ g , or by touch, not qua sight 
or qua touch but qua sense — i.e by' Sensis Ccmnnims . ' It 
IS by' alteration,” says Anstotle,® " that we perceive all 
the other common sensibles Thus it is by' alteration 
(locomotion) that we perceive magnitude, and consequently 
figure, w'hich is a species of magnitude . while that which 
is at rest we perceive by the absence of movement 
Number we perceive by the negation of continuity, though 
also by the special sensibles ” Aristotle obviously implies 
that alteration is presupposed in the object by the other 
common sensibles, but the Greek commentators suppose 
hmi to mean here that the alteration mediating perception 
of the common sensibles is the process set up by them m 
the subject This view is supported by' the statement 
that, "\\dien the state of our owm minds does not change 
at all, or we have not noticed its changing, we do not 
realise that time has elapsed” (Ph. 2i8’^3i), and by a 
passage in Mem {452’^9 ff.) - ” It may be taken for 
granted that there is something by which w'e distinguish 
a greater and a smaller time, and presumably we distin- 
guish them as we distinguish magnitudes . t e hy b. 
proportionate (mental) alteration For there are in the 
mind figures and changes analogous to the external 
objects ” It is thus a psychical miniat'are which enable^ 
us to gauge an external magnitude or duration, and the 
implication is that we compare the two terms and infer 
the outer from the inner.^ On the other hand, ^k-istotle's 

^ .Vostotle sometimes treats them as perceptible b\ all the spu. a' 
senses, sometimes only sight and touch Time, " the numerable chaiactet 
of change ” (see p S3 note 2) clearly belongb to the libt, though it is 
not here included 

* Ibid 435»i 6"I9. He is thinhing prinianly of locomotion 

^ This psychical imniature, at once process antt figure, is obscure 
Vieivod pfaySTdlogically 't is pc-haps a c h a n ge oecupviag a ar*a 
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usual and much sounder view is not that perception of the 
self as perapient mediates the perception of a sensible 
object, but that self-consciousness, everywhere but in the 
highest form of intelligence, is rather a by-product of the 
direct grasp of the object, and reached mediately through 
this " Scientific knowledge, perception, opinion, and 
discursive thought have always something else as their 
object, and themselves only by the way”^ We may 
suggest a partial solution • Aristotle does regard intelli- 
gence m its highest form as essentially self-conscious (see 
p 171), and m the passages cited above from Ph and Mem 
he is discussing not animal but human perception, in 
which intelhgence is already at work ^ Possibly, then, 
self-consciousness plays a gradually more essential role as 
the scale is ascended But whatever at any stage the 
order of transition in apprehension may be, the terms 
between which it takes place are not separate entities 
the essence of Aristotle’s teaching is the unity of subject 
and object ® (4) It is by sense unspeciahsed that we 
perceive such conjunctions of characters with objects as 
are only incidental to the special sense which is being 
exercised ; e.g when we “ see ” that a white object is 
sweet, or is “ the son of Cleon ” (An 425®'3i ft ) 

Thus sense is a real unity Sensus Communis, though 
relatively unspeciahsed in the perception of common 
sensibies, is present as an uniting and discnminatmg 
capacity not only in the comparison of two special sensa, 
but also in every act of a single sense The risk of error is 
absent, or at least minimal, in the acts of the special 

in the special sense-organs s nd the heart. The difficulties of the doctrine 
are sufficiently ob\uous, hut see p 116, note 3 

^ Met 1074S35, and see pp 115,150. Cp also pp 2432 for Aquinas 
interpretation of Aristotle's position. 

* Measurement as opposed to vague differentiation of size is to Aristotle 
as to Plato (cp pp 40, 63) a function, of intelligence and not of sense 
cp ' Man IS the only animal that knows how to count " {ProbUmi, 956^12 
For this work see note p 266) 

3 liie docirme of Aquwins ^ould be conipared It is no* easy to say 
how far he follows Aristotle how far he dev e oj 3 >nrn 



senses aid ncreases 3"^ Sens s Con 15 romc more 
fulh into pla\ , but act of senbe-pcrception a 
griflsi-]udgment — a single actualisati on of subject and object 
in which a sensum is at once united with and distinguished 
from (a) a range of sensibilia and (b), secondanh'', the self 
\ristotle seems in fact to recognise — or almost to recogirse^ 
— that perception ahvaj^s implies a contest, parity as a 
more or less explicit background receding from the focus 
of attention, parity as unrealised possibilities wholly 
b«yoiid the actual field of perception Yci :f sense- 
perception is a j«f?sj-judgment because it involve^ clis- 
cnmmation and the possibibty of error, it is nevertheless 
not rational judgment ^ ilan alone has reason, whereas 
all the senses and all those further development'' of sense- 
function which have shortly to be discussed, aie possessed 
also by some sub-human animals It may seem that 
Anstotle virtually admits the presence of thought in all 
perceptive discrimination, but he is perfecth' clear that 
these functions in some forni belong to ^ense and not to 
reason No doubt in man all sense-function 1 s ratiur alised, 
and Anstotle, at least at his best, maintains that in man 
sense-perception develops without a break into thought (cp 
§ 4 (a), (b), and (c)) But within a continuous dcv--'loping 
senes he includes in sense all that is in bis judgment a 
Sine qua non of sense as the lugher brutes have it. It is 
m fact the difference between these and man vhich decides 
him where to draw the line, and his intention is not to 
break the continuity of development at this poird, but to 
articulate clearly its phases.^ 

How are we finally to construe the single actualisati on 
of subject and object in the act of perception ^ The clue 
lies m Aristotle's statement that the sensum is the form 

1 He shows perhaps an occasional tendenc’ to treat unspecialisca 
sense-function as if it were the composition of spec’at sense-data 

Judgment implies conviction but no brute i= c "-er convinced, ' 

[ibid 428*20). 

* For the problem here involved see p ii 9 
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without the matter of the object We saw that the form 
of a chemical compound was the proportion, the Adyos, of 
its constituents , and though Aristotle often associates 
'ihape with form in speakmg of the form of perceptible 
things, he always regards its Adyo?, the intelligible 
complex of essential characters embodied in it, as that 
which makes a perceptible thing what it really is We 
may probably treat the simple sensum. m grasping which 
a special sen=.e is infahibie, as a mere ideallimit In eve^'y 
actual case not only is sense-perception detennined as a 
mean on a scale by a Adyos-, but the actually perceived 
content is itself a Xoyos “ If concord is a species of vocal 
sound and if vocal sound and hearing are one, though 
differently definable, and if concord is a Adyos ; then, 
hearing too must be a species of Adyos Aristotle no 
doubt finds difficulty m the fact that an intelligible 
complex of essential characters is universal and so far 
not mdmdual, a “such ” and not a “ this,” no less an 
abstraction from matter than the actualisation of matter , 
no doubt his association of shape with form expresses the 
immersion of form in a matter which is at once mere 
potentiality, opaque to knowdedge, and at the same time 
contributes that particulanty without which there would 
be no particular — in the sense of singular — thing per- 
ceived , yet he does not regard the form received from the 
object as a particular image or ^wusi-photographic copy, 
a mere Empedoclean effluence And to substitute a 
cinematographic metaphor for a photographic would do 
more justice to the fact that he conceii^es the perceptum 
djmamicaUy,^ but it would still misrepresent his doctrine 
For sense-perception to Anstotle is not a continuous 

^ Ibid 4Jlj^27fE Analogously the emotions, which are attnbutes of 
the soul inseparabl-v connected vnth the body, are defined by Anstotle 
as Xo^oi fouXoi — perhaps " intelhgible contents concreted in matter 
{ bid 103^25! They can also be described abstractly from a purely 
physiological point of \nerv- 

* It V oald perhaps be a fair accovnt of it from a purely physiological 
po 11+ of v>ew 
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movmg p cture presented to the percip ent though it is 
the effect of the object, and a self-act uahsation of the 
object, it IS at the same time a phase of the percipient s 
activity — a part of himseif. The Platonic metaphor of 
signet and wax expresses only the universality of the 
device in a multitude of waxen embodiments , it does not 
imply a static image, nor a doctrine of representati\ e 
perception It is on Aristotle’s view, as it was on Plato s, 
a distinctive characteristic of the act of sense-perception 
that a particular, a singular ' this," is peiceived ; but that 
act entails, not the transference of a particular image, 
but a re-actnalisation in fresh matter of a form vhich 
prior to, and in relation to, that re-actuahsation is only 
potentially And the re-actualisation, it must not be 
forgotten, is also a phase of the subject s activity The 
form achieves its destiny and receives its proper embodi- 
ment only in being perceived the device is engraved on 
the gold or the bronze only in order that it may iinpreso 
the wax. 

One might conclude that the perceptible properties of 
all ” material " things exist onlj’ to subserve perception, 
just as the edible properties of some of them exist to sub- 
serve nutrition— that in the end only as perceived can 
anything be truly termed “ this ’’ or " that ”, but 
Aristotle’s teaching that a basis of identity underlies the 
kmship of consciousness and its objects, and that the 
problem lies m their separation rather than in their umon, 
IS not fully developed Agamst his predecessors’ conten- 
tion that without seeing and tasting there is no colour 
and no flavour, he asserts the potential existence of the 
substrata of perceptible characters {ibid 42(^20 ff.) , but 
elsewhere he well expresses the ambiguity of these 
“permanent possibilities of sensation”. “ Wlien any 
perceptible thing has passed out of the range of perception, 
then, even if we have actually perceived it, we only know 
it with the appropriate universal knowledge ! we do not 
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know it faiiV actualising our knowledge Yet in this 
doctrine of single and undivided actualisation there is a 
promise of something bej’ond that naive realism of which 
Aristotle is sometimes accused, a promise which m his 
treatment of thought comes yet nearer to fulfilment. 


4. FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF SENSE 
(a) imagination 

Imagination ” conveniently translates Aristotle’s 
(jjavracfLa, but ifsavraala means primarily “appearance,” and 
then the capacity for apprehending an appearance. Its 
emergence is thus described " Though sense-perception is 
innate in all animals, in some the percept comes to persist, 
in others it does not So animals in which this persistence 
does not come to be have no cognition at all outside the 
act of perceiving — no cogmtion of objects of which no 
percept persists ; animals in which it does come to be have 
perception and continue to retain the percept in the soul ” ® 
The physiological basis of this retentive faculty is not a 
fixed imprint (though Aristotle sometimes so describes it 
metaphorically), but the process of quahtative change 
set up in the perceptive act, which persists with diminislnng 
vigour in the sense-organs — a kind of moving image ® in 
tfiavraaCa. the Single activity of subject and object has 
weakened qua act of sense, but has not yet been developed 
to subserv'e something beyond the province of sense The 
percept persistmg as a ^avrao/xa appears in direct sequence 

1 An Pr t)7“3y 5 I a our knowledge Temaius a, tfis, a merely 
general knowing of that kind of thing On this sense of the word 
' universal ” (Ko^fiXoi'), see p 219, note i 

^ An Post 99''36 h , cp Plato. Sophist, 263d fi 

^ This lb a I'ltal point in Anstotlc’s doctrine We cannot too oiten 
remind oiirseU es that he regards the bense-content (perceived, imagined, 
or rememoered) alwa^rs as dynamic, never as static — not as a cross 
section of the psychical streain but as that which persists through and 
in change Wc might almost say that not on y the mon sensib e3 
but even the special sensibilia are pqnreived by alteration- 
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Upon perception as an after-image (Somni 459 *>io ff I , in 
sleep, v/Len there are no fresh acts of perception to " ex- 
trude the persisting process and extinguish it as the greater 
fire makes the lesser to pale before it " {ihid 46iS'i) a 
re-emerges variously distorted as dream not distinguished 
from waking perception. 

But imagination is illustrated only in its negatne 
moment by dream and hallucination it is also a positn e 
capacity, the next teiin beyond Sens^is Comfuunis m the 
developing series of sense-functions \tliereas Sen^tis 
CoHMiimis discriminates only between sensa and is univer- 
sally present in the animal world. ^Siavract'a is the power 
of distinguishing between an appearance as such and a 
sensum, and not ail animals possess it ^ A cfidvracrfia may 
e\en be present simultaneously with actual perception 
as ivhcn “ The sun appears only a foot in diameter, bid 
we are convinced that it is larger than the earth “ (A.n. 
42S°2). Ill this instance, presumably, the content is itf) 
directly seen, ( 5 ) apprehended as only an appearance, 

1 ,\n 42 S'‘i-ji cannot be othenvise interpreted wnrhouS tin 

\va rrantabk em'-ndacion In Idem 45 O'‘i 0 .Xristotle CdlU the i*iixt"-ecrva 
?nfibcrti'jnOi.S"'ii ,x Ti, !,,«,/■, i’'an{ls>ecinta.,liialh toidertift theti^o 
faculties Fortb. 1 ^ two reabon-. may be siiRgested — (/r’l.Scj'i'nsCoi^iWiifKsa 
apprehends time, ariduiice this la admitted it is dirftcuit toexeIudctis>^r«(ri® 
a-aa e.cn sneinorj' ^cp Iilem 43l»2 7fi I accept EcaTe a mieipreti+vn 
in the Oxford translrltonj from its activity Aristotle tends to tre .t 
III tcriuo of tiic loftcr faculty tuo^e acmtiues i,li.c.n the lower la .aUv 
in fact ilway, siibse’-’ es sa\e in the lowest animals, just to h* s ‘x 
tlie veyetable soul autixtive, although nutrition is the 'oin.st of it=< tnret 
fun_ti(jar iloreoter the- origan oi is iai.ol.~ed in ah 

de\f!opeJ seas.,-fuaction But ’vhen lie asserts that there arc pum!' ^ 
with S-FiH' Ci5'a’iiiii'i5 but ’vitboiit tve may be sure that tint 

la w Here he draws tlie line, just us ho excludes an; mtelkctu.il clcn eat 
from seose-dtacnmiiiation We loam in Mem ,So‘*a3 that St^ to 
in some aniinals does not evtend t^ a sense of timt 'A| 
Aristotle's dnxiculty lies in the natiae of tue facts it it only by com ust 
wnb v/iLihcr life that a dream can be edied mere appearanc.’ li t*e 
co..ld conceit c as an ideal limit a rtiduiientary state of sense below ml 
(bs rmiination this -i-ould n.ither scnsc-rerception nor ijm.rui a, 
but something for waich tte d’sxinct'on between them is not ^ .-t 
explicit — mere presoptation {prti’iifs F'ato's fteaffia) Kence all 
det elopoeats oi sense niignt just as> plausibly be evhibUed as de\aV.p 
me Ls of magi u t-on and a atiU botte proce lure wou'd be to exhibit 
both .iCTso and unagin. t on as de ’doping from mere p tation 
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(c) related intellectually to the known size of the sun 
perception is modified to subserve ^avraaia, ^avTaala is 
modified to subserve thought. The intermediate stage 
IS provided by “ the sleeper who surprises the dream 
images as he wakes, and finds them to be mere movements 
in the sense-organs” (Somni 462=111), and by the semi- 
delirious patient to whom the pattern on the wall appears 
to be animals, wlule all the time he knows that it is not 
We shall find that ijiamaala continues to play a vital part 
in the subsequent stages of expenence. 


(b) memory 

The psychical continuity first apparent in the perception 
of time by Sensu& Commmis develops through imagination 
to memory . “Of the present there is perception, of the 
tuture expectation, of the past memory. Hence all 
remembering involves lapse of time ” (Mem 449^27 ft ) 

“ WTien one actually remembers, he must consciously 
a&sert that he had previously heard or perceived or thought 
this thing” (tbid 449^22 ff) But memory, even the 
memory of intelligible objects, cannot exist without a 
tl}dvra.<TfLa, and that is " an affection of Sensas Commums 
(see note, p 117). Hence it belongs to the pnmary sense 
faculty and only incidentally to the intelligence . . If 
It were one of the functions of the mtelJigence it would not 
belong to any of the lower animals”^ In a passage 
(;ibtd 450^1-12) which echoes Plato’s Theaetetus (igid), 
Anstotle repeats the signet-nng metaphor to describe 
the physiological conditions of memory . to remember 
efficiently the organ must be neither too hard to receive. 


> In. the brutes and occasionally in man perception is modified only 
by imagination How far perception viithout — i e discnmina- 

tion by Ssiii, us Comtnums which does not m-volve discnmmation betii een 
appearance and percept m animal*: no ng tparriuia 

does not say 

* Mem 450*10-20 condensed 
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nor too soft to reta n th process mpnnted on t To the 
crucial question Ho v is t that though the affection 
(the (^vraujia) is present and the (related) fact absent, 
j et it is the aoseiit that is remembeied ? ’’ {ihtd 450^:27 tf ) 
— he replies unsatisfactorily that, as a portrait may either 
be seen merely as a picture or also referred to its original, 
so what is in itself a ^drracr^a may as a moving niemorjr - 
image be referred to the object of the initial 

perception. Here a representational doctrine does seem 
to be implied , and it fails to explam the facts, for 
memory is not memory unless we are actually aware 
of the past when we remember. Yet Aristotle does at 
least show that it is because percept, <^d"racrpa iJLvqyjoviviirL, 
are phases in which a single identity persists that 
memory is possible, and that this single persisting 
identity is the form, the universal 

(c) RECOLLECTION 

We have found it not easy either to describe sense- 
perception without reference to judgment, or memory 
save as an inference from present to past on the basis of 
their identity. In fact we only know these functions 
we find them in human rational espenence, and any 
account of their analogues in the lower animals must be 
largely conjectural That sense exists both as a moment 
distinguishable but not isolable wnthin the human soul 
and also as the defining characteristic of the brute , that 
]ust as some ojjLoiop^pjj remain inorganic so some animals 
do not develop rational function , these are problems in 
the end no easier of solution than nature’s occasione* 
failures {cp p 92, note). Man is ‘ not the best thing in 
the universe ” (EN 1141*21), but at a mid-point on the 
scale , and if he cannot know himself save in the light of 
what is above him, yet he knows what is below iiim onh' 
by an always hazardous inference from himseii 
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Recollection, aowevcr, is a capacity winch man shares 
with no other animal. Like memory, but unlike simple 
sense, its development as a is post-natal — habitual 
repetition of the act tends to increase the capacity — and 
the element of passivity present m all sense-function is here 
on the wane For recollection involves a voluntary act of 
inference which is not. like memory, conhned in respect of 
its starting-point to the content of present experience 
Tins inference is closely akin to the also purely human 
function of deliberation wnth a view to action, and the 
principle of association upon which it works may be 
(a) contiguity, whereby the recollection of one event lecalis 
another which in fact immediately succeeded it, and so on 
until revivification of the original tram of experience 
reinstates the event which we desire to remember , or 
(S) similarity , or (c) contrariety In all three cases 
‘ association marries only umversals," for it is the form 
of the perceived object which in recollection emerges from 
a potential state ; and moreover Aristotle leaves us in no 
doubt when he says, “ Things arranged in a fixed order, 
like the demonstrations of geometry, are easy to remember, ^ 
while things badlj- arranged are remembered with diffi- 
culty ” (Mem 452*^3 ft ) The physiological process under- 
hing recollection is most readily stimulated when the 
association is by contiguity, though habitual recollection 
through purer logical connexions tends to modify the 
reaction of the organ That is why reinstatement is easiest 
when contiguity and strict logical order coincide, as in 
recollection of a successively acquired chain of theorems 
And there is further evidence that recollection has a sensory 
basis , it may operate involuntarily on the same principles 
of association as those which govern deliberate search, 
and sometimes, when we have initiated the process, we 
cannot check our ehort to remember 

1 There is no diSerence in principle here between memory and 
recollectioii 
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^l>) APPhTITE. MOVEMENT, PLEAbUSE AND PAIN 

So far we have treated sense-function as if it were purely 
cognitive, and sense, it is true, is sonaetimes enjoyed by 
man for its oivn, sake, and sometimes subserves higher 
and purely human cognitive faculties But, though it 
was provisionally so described, the object of animal sense 
vas never in fact a mere perceptible , for frequently in 
man and invariably m all other animals the sense-stimulus 
IS wholly spent in producing an equivalent purely practical 
reaction Pliy’-siological analysis of this process shows that 
the stimulus causes variation of temperature in the heart 
and consequent expansion and contraction , and “ A small 
change at the centre makes many- considerable changes 
at the circumference, just as by shifting the rudder a 
hair’s breadth you get a wide deviation at the prow In 
the lowest animals reaction is vague and indeterminate 
(An. 434^4), but in the higher brutes it takes definite shape 
as movement of the members and locomotion of the \s hole 
body These movements are all directed towards the 
single end of self-maintenance and self-preservation, and 
so mutually inter-penetrant are the apprehension and the 
reaction that for a bnite the object of sense is, as such 
something to be pursued as conducive, or avoided as 
hostile, to this end there is in fact for a brute no dis- 
tinction between what a thing is and wiiat action it 
demands ® The appetitive moment within this unitary 
practical consciousness — the reaction issuing in a move- 
ment of pursuit or avoidance — ^Aristotle calls ope^is, and 
the w'ords m which he desenbes its analogue in man 
vividly express the inevitable and immediate succession of 
stage upon stage m which ammal sense-function is ex- 
hibited ; " I want to drink, saj's appetite ; this is dnnk, 

1 MA 701^=25 & This work is possibly not by Aristotle, but its tnam 
contents seem to be Aristotelian 

I fo own that, aa animal couM cbi"*! fv ts the reaiut 

won d diSer Ivio can o from 1 human c aiiailication 
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says sense, or imagination, or thought straightway 
I drink ” (MA 70 1^3 3) 

And sense, like ail conscious activity, is also feeling — 
that is pleasure and pain Now Aristotle regards pleasure 
as inseparabh^ accompanying, if not actually identical 
iMth, free unimpeded activity, and pam as similarly con- 
nected with the obstruction of activity (see Chap VII, § 6) 
Hence the feeling which all sense-apprehension also is, 
quahfies the subjecr not as passive but as active , and, 
further, smee successful self-maintenance is at once its 
proper function — its good — and its pleasure, a brute may 
be said to apprehend and pursue its end as something 
uithout distinction good and pleasant Aristotle sums up 
.s follows the three moments of cognition, feeling, and 
appetition, m terms of which the single undivided actuahsa- 
tion of percipient and ob] ect develops “To perceive is like 
bare asserting or knowing , but when the object is pleasant 
or painful, the soul makes a ^iwsi-affirmation or negation, 
and pursues or avoids the object In fact to feel pleasure 
and pain is precisely to function with the sensitive mean 
/cp. pp 106 ff ) towards good and bad as such, and avoidance 
and appetition in their actual exercise are. this functiojiing 
the capacity of appetite and the capacity of avoidance are 
not different from one another nor from the capacity of 
sense, though the three are differently definable 
But it will easily be seen that appetition implies more 
than simple sensation • " An animal," says Aristotle, is 
capable of self-movement so far as it is appetitive, and it 
cannot be appetitive without (^avraaLa.” (An 433^27 ff ) 
Appetite in fact involves a rudimentary distinction bctw'een 
ideal and actual , imagination appears in it as not merely 
the persistence of the past in memory, but also, as it were, 

431*8-14 The intimate union, of pleasure and Spelts— 
^ iiere senseis there is pleasure and pain , and where these are iinBiifxiu. 
(the lowest form of 6 ^ % dependent tm tmcti and taste) 13 ii“ > 

p esent \n 4 3 3) — often leads Aristotle to treat pleaaurc and 
as equivalent terms cp EN f m 
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tte Lnsistencc of tlie future in anticipation tJbe form 
begins at length to manifest .tseif more clearly as a 
universal transcending its own embodiment in this and 
that fugitive act of perceiving a particular, 

Thus the natural appetitive movement of an animal 
may be causally analysed as follows As the Prime Mover 
moves, himself unmoved, so the object of opefwA the 
imagined good-and-pleasant which appears to it, moves 
the ammars appetitive soul This, through the connatural 
■jTvevfia therein (cp p gg), moves the heart, the pivot of 
the whole body, in the way above desenbed The heart 
moves the adjacent organs by pushing and pulling, and 
the whole physical process works on the principle by which 
a joint operates one of the contiguous surfaces is station- 
ary, the other moves, being both pushed and pulled. In 
this process the imagined good is {a) the formal cause, 
since the enjoyment of that good, the successful exercise 
of its proper function of sense-appetition, defines the 
animal in its real and full nature , (^i) in so far as it is 
merely ideal and not yet actual, the final cause , (c) so far 
as its features, though merel}’ ideal, are already present 
in detail to consciousness, the efficient cause, The material 
cause is provided by that basis of bodily change which has 
been already described. The serial analysis of change 
which Aristotle has formulated in the inanimate w^orld is 
thus expanded and developed to embrace the animate The 
sensory-appetitive soul is more truly minatory than any 
term m sublunary causal series which we have yet had ro 
consider, for the imagimng of the good develops without 
a break from the reaction of the percipient to the per- 
ceptible, and the attainment of it is a single reahsation of 
the animal in and as its proper end ; yet the appetitive 
soul is still a term in a causal senes, still partially passive, 
moved ultimately by that which moves, itself unmoved 

^ I e of evidi'nia. or in some aninia!!i also me nobler ffi/ios, imptiise 
or anger cp Plato's Sufjtoad^s, p 45 
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NOTE 

ARISTOTLE AS A BIOLOGIST 

If soul is form and body is matter, tlie ideal classification 
of living beings would be one solely in terms of psychical 
function Yet man lacks inevitably the complete insight 
for such an undertaking (cp. p. 123), and though Aristotle 
is true to his teleological prmciple and treats of matter 
only for the sake of form — ^though he is content with 
mechanistic explanation only when he can find no purpose 
— yet, like any modern biologist, he is constantly forced 
to infer to a psychical type from an analogue m physical 
structure and process 

Though Darvdn spoke of Linnaeus and Cuvier as “ mere 
schoolboys to old Anstotle/'^ space permits us but the 
br'efest reference to Aristotle’s biological research. No 
botanical work survives, but he mentions about five 
hundred species of animals, and only uses second-hand 
evidence to supplement a mass of acute and obviously 
personal observation Within the whole ammal kingdom 
as it develops from the bloodless shell-fish that, still 
plant-like, rests head downwards, to man, warm-bloodtd 
and walking erect, Anstotle distinguishes three grades of 
likeness — (i) The infima species — which Anstotle regards 
as immutable and not evolving — is a single identity 
Difterence betv/een singular individual specimens serves 
no purpose , it springs from the irregularity of matter, 
and is no part of nature’s plan ^ (2) Species of the same 
highest genus have identical bodily parts, ■'vhich difier 
only in size and m the degree to which they possess the 
fundamental tactual qualities (3) The highest genera are 
hnked by analogy • ” Bird and fish , only agree in 
having analogous organs , for what in the bird is feather, 
in the fish is scale ” (PA 644821). 

^ Darvvm's Lije and LsUers, III, 232 
“ See p 92, aote i , p. i02, note i 
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He IS ftilly conscious of the difl&culties of classification 
and the absence of scientific tradition the Platonic 
method of division bj' dichotomy allows only one differentia 
to each infima species ^ It therefore cuts across obvious 
natural groups which possess several common characters, 
and it even produces fewer differentiae than the number of 
known species. Moreover one of the diiosions at each 
stage IS purely negative, and therefore not further specific- 
ally determinable. His solution is not to desert the 
principle by introducing fresh difterentiae ad hoc and 
ab ext) a — this w'ould result m a mere agglomeration and 
not in a system — but to accept seveTsdfiotdamerJa divmo)iJS 
from the start • “ We must try to recognise the generic 
gioups, following the lead given us by mankind in general, 
who have distinguished, s.g the genus bird from the genus 
fish Each of these groups combines many differentiae, 
and IS not defined by a single one as in dichotomy." “ 
This admirably flexible method results m the following 
classification, ® which stood until the time of Linnaeus ' — 


Vlv^p,^^ous 


f 

I 

r 

l With pcilei’t eg-"; 


Oviparous f 


X Man 

2 Hairy quadrupeds (,lan J 

mammals} 

3 Cetacoa (sea m amn lalj: i 
, 4 Birds 

j 5 Scaly quadrupeds and 
1 apuda (reptiles and 

{ amphibia. 

f o FiShes 


With imperfect egg 


Vermiparous 


L 




i s 

t 


Produced by generat.xe slime, budding, or j 
spontaneous generation ) 

Pioduced by " spontaneous ” generation i r 


Bloodless 

Malacia (cepbalopods) 
Malacostraca (Crusta- 
cea) 

Insects 

Ostracoderma {molluscs 
other than cephaio- 
podsl 
Zoophytes 


^ See P.A. 1 , 2-4 , also p 58 

^ PA 643'''io ff .-tristotle is ot course well aware that ^'he tradtnoi.al 
groups require supplementation , cp An Post bee also pp 218 ii 

“ Taken from Ross, Aristotle, p 117 
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PRACTICAL MAN 
I. HAPPINESS 

Greek ethacal theory starts from Avhat is, not from what 
ought 1 o be : it does not postulate a categorical imperative, 
but deduces man’s duty from his nature Fiom the con- 
viction that what is fully real is fully good sprang a broad 
conception of morality, which has since too often incurred 
the contempt of a perverse Puritanism Plato and Aristotle 
believed — every Greek, indeed, took it more or less 
consciously for granted — that the standard of value m 
human life is both immanent and single , that though 
moral goodness difters from the lesser excellences of man, 
it ditters only as a whole, which is also a supreme part, 
dihers trora its remaining parts , ^ and, finally, tliat to 
call man, an essentially active being, good, is to imply 
that he is good at domg something, 

Aristotle accordingly claims general consent for the 
view : (i) that what all men seek is a single self-sufficing 
experience, which they call happiness {euSaijuovia) , a 
sitmmum honum and ultimate satisfaction, “ which m itself 
alone makes life desirable and lacking in nothing ” (EN 
1097^14} , a final end comprehending all subordinate 
virtues and activities , {2) tliat happiness is the criterion 
of excellence in these means, or relative ends,® which at 
once subserve and constitute it, and is therefore itself 

^ See Cli. VIII, 5 4 Aristotle’s distinction of art from conduct is not 
really an exception, see tlie next seetton 
2 See p- note i. 
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above the praose ■which we bestow on them No one 
praises happiness as he does justice, but rather calh it 
blessed, as being something more divine and better” 
[tbid iioi'^ 26) Yet, when it comes to defining happiness 
more narrowly, men differ toto caelo Is pleasure the final 
end? Or wealth? Or honour? In vords which echo 
Plato, Aristotle offers his own solution^ in terms of specific 
function • ” As for a flautist, a sculptor, or any artist, 
and, in general, for all things that have a function or a 
•work to do, the terms good " and “ well done ” are 
thought applicable to the function, so it would seem to 
he for man, if he has a function. Have the carpenter, 
then, and the tanner their functions, their work to do, 
and has man none ? Is he bom with nothing to do ? Or 
as eye, hand, foot, and in general each of the parts has a 
function, may one lay it down that man sunilarly has a 
function beyond all these ? Man’s function, and there- 
fore his happiness, is not, he concludes, any mere k^is 
of virtue or excellence,® but “an ivspyeia of soul which 
implies a rational principle ” {ihid 1:098^7) 

But Aristotle proceeds to amplify this definition in 
terms which foreshadow a breach with Platonic doctrine 
“ Human good turns out to be activity of soul m accordance 
with excellence or virtue, and, if there are more than one 
excellence, m accordance with th° best and most com- 
plete ” {tbtd 1098^16 ff ) Plato, of course, had already m 
the RepuUtc placed the end of human life in the develop- 
ment of specifically human — t.e rational — function But 
he had treated the life of reason as essentially a umty 
speculation and conduct are for him no more than the 
alternating phases of a single activity at once intellectuai 
and moral He had held the ideal of rational function — as 

1 It IS of course originally Platonic 

'‘Ibid l097*>^5-33 Cp Mepvblw, 

“ There is no " virtue " m the dwhneticrn the Greek word 
usually translatwi la simp y the noun o the adjective dyiifliW 

good 
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e\2 b ed by the philo'^opher guardian to be n pi losop] c 
inS[ght liito the ronn of the Good, manifebting itsoll 
pnmariiy as disinterested speculation, but aho secondardy 
as the necessary principle of practical life, as the intelli- 
gence i^hich conduct must embody if it is to be termed 
fully good Aristotle maintains on the contrary that the 
Form of the Good is unsound in theorj', and that, even if 
it were not, it could afford no guidance for conduct {see 
tbid I, 6). He distinguishes sharply between the specula- 
tive and practical forms of the good life, regarding philo- 
sophic insight not as the basis of virtuous action— he would 
not have the state ruled by a philosopher-kmg — but as a 
higher and wholly self-justifying activity vluch comes to 
birth only m the fiower of mankind, and constitutes fo- 
those few a supreme happiness that is beyond and above 
the lesser happiness of practical men Hence he divides 
man’s rational actimty into two separate functions ‘ ‘ The 
end of speculation is truth, that of practical wisdom 
{j>p6iyqcii) action ” (Met 993’^i9) This distinction he 
commonly bases on a difference in the object upon which 
thinking is directed Perfect substance such as God and 
the astral intelligences, and even the objects of mathema- 
tical study, are immutable , and for that reason the 
knowledge of them has no practical end to seek bej'ond 
the truth which it grasps The world of nature changes 
but the laws of its changmg do not, and there again man 
can contemplate only for the sake of truth Yet the 
natural world does afford some scope for human inter- 
ference Species is immutable, and the laws by which 
particular indivaduals develop their specific form are 
universal , but from the irregularity of their matter arises 
a diversity among the individuals — an indeterminateness, 
or potentiality of alternative determination, in this or 
that inanimate thing, a caprice m the action of this or that 
living being. This renders their behaviour amenable orjy 
to general rules — even forces us sometimes to ascribe it to 
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chance as to a real agency, for Aristotle, despite his 
subordination of the automatic to intelligence and nature ^ 
seems to hold that the possibility of voluntary action 
demands some real absence of determination in things 
He argues® that we can always in principle trace a causal 
senes necessitating an event which has occurred, yet 
deliberation, which imphes some power of initiation and 
control in the appetitive soul, would not be possible if 
this senes could be extended into the future . " There will 
necessanly either be or not be a naval battle to-morrow , 
but there will not necessanly be a naval battle to-morrow, 
and there rvill not necessanly be no naval battle " 
(Int. i9®’3off). The knowledge of this indeterminate 
object wiU accordingly possess three characteristics ' (fi) it 
wiE be of an inferior kind, for knowledge as such is 
knowledge of the cause, and the partiaEy indeterminate is 
that which is partially uncaused ; (i) it will not be 
developed very far beyond sense-perception, which is far 
excellence the apprehension of a particular , (c) it will be 
knowledge embodied in, and almost one with, desire that 
issues in action, for the knowledge of an object qua 
indeterminate is eo if so both the knowledge of it qua 
determinable and the active determining of it 

Yet we must not press distinction into discontinuity 
Man’s practical thinking is rational and not so utterly 
one with impulse as a brute’s perception , for man 
deliberates and chooses, whereas a beast does not 
Deliberation, no doubt, is for a particular practical end, 
but even if it implies no disinterested knowledge of objects 
beyond their character as ends or means to ends, it does 
at any rate involve more than a cognition which issues 
without remainder m action We may perhaps even saj 
that in the suspension of action there is already an 
element — ^though not a pure element — of contemplation , 
for despite Aristotle’s sharp distinction between practice 

* Cp- p- note I- ^ Cp Int ^ Met VT 3 
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and speculation at least we may safely infer from his whole 
theory of consaousness as an ordered luerarchy of funct om 
that man as a practical being is not what he would be it 
he were not also by nature speculative^ 

2 THE ARTS 2 

Speculation is the fruit of leisure. Historj- dawns with 
the struggle of natural man to exist, and continues with 
his successive efforts to nse above nature. Sense and 
imagination grow rational, and man begins to calculate 
“ Sensory imagination is found m all animals, but delibera- 
tive imagination in those alone which can calculate 
rationally For the task of deciding whether to do this 
or that already involves calculation, and man’s pursuit of 
the greater (good) necessarily implies that he has a 
standard unit to measure by. It follows that ho can 
construct a unity out of several ^aiTaViuaTa '’® It is from 
memory and recollection that anticipative imagination 
arises ” In man out of memory develops experience 
(e/a-rei/jia) ; for the several memories of the same thing 
produce finally the capacity for a smgle experience. And 
experience seems pretty much like science and art, but 
really science and art come to men ihroitgh expenence. . 

Now art arises when from many empirical notions one 
universal judgment about the similars as such has sprung 
For to have a judgment that when Callias was ill of this 

^ How far this developing senes of conscioits functions relains its 
character as it approaches its culmination is, as we shat' see, part of 
the crucial problem of .■tnstotle’s philosophy , but his interpreter must 
allow for the fact that Anstotle’s emphasis is always on difierence 
where Plato’s was on identity 

® In what follows " art ” {rex>^) means tachmea’ ski'l — practical 
thinlnng which is not divided from the making in nhich it issuer 
4 ixstotle does not clearly distinguish what would be now ca'led "Vie 
hne arts "from the usefm (see p, 136, note i) He gen.eraU% hastfs 
useful arts in mind when discussing rexi’v 

^ T £ he cai' pamaUy e^’cit the irom sense - he can. imagine 

a gene al 5 tuition which ee him as a norm An 43+*5 A 
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Gisease this did him good, and did good to Socrates and 
similarly to many other individual men, is a matter of 
experience ; but to judge that it has done good to all 
pel sons of a certain constitution, marked oh as of one kind, 
ivhen they were ill of thii. disease . this is a matter of 
art " (Met 981*5-12). " We think that knowledge and 
understanding belong to art rather than to experience 
because artists know the cause, but men of experience do 
not . Hence we think also that the master-workers in 
each craft are more honourable and know in a truer sense 
and are wiser than the manual workers, because they 
know the true causes of the things that are done And 
we think art more truly knowledge than experience is , 
because artists can teach, and men of expenence cannot '' 
(tdici. 981*34-^9) Thus, as Mr Ross puts it,^ " WTaat is 
revived by memory has previously been experienced aa a 
unit Experience, on the other hand, is a coagulation of 
memories , what is active in present consciousness in 
virtue of experience has not been experienced together 
Expenence is a stage in which there has appeared 
ability to interpret the present in the light of the past, 
but an ability which cannot account for itself ; when it 
accounts for itself it becomes art ” 

Art is something less than moral conduct, for it is only 
man's first conquest of nature : ” It is as the poet Antiphon 
wrote," says the wnter of the Mechanics ^ speaking of 
discovery in mechanics. " ' Man's art reverses nature's 
victories ' ’’ But art must appropriate nature's function 
“ Nature is a source of internal change in things, art is 
a source in things of change in something else ” (Met 
1070*7}, and man conquers with Ins adversary's weapons 
*' Art achieves some things w'hich nature cannot, but in 
others art imitates nature (Ph 199*15) Nature neither 

1 Artsioth, Metaphysics, p 116 

* S47* 9 Tliis ■work, la probably not by Ansto le but ts dogtnne 
to lx; telmn 
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utilises the power of the lever nor builds houses — the 
matter for these processes does not contain the source of 
such change — but nature and the physician ahke aim at 
producing health. In fact the lines on which art and 
nature work (a) are closely parallel, and (o), where th^y 
diverge, the advantage rests wuth nature (a) In natural 
generation the species is formal and hnal cause, and also, 
as embodied in the sperm of the adult male, efficient 
cause The concomitant secondary changes conform to 
the same law' In. the process of building a house (i) the 
formal cause is the form, the structural principle, which the 
house will exhibit as its real nature W'hen it is completed 
And this form is also (ii), as the aim ideally present to the 
deliberative imagination of the architect, the final cause , 
and again (in), inasmuch as the imagined aim is also an 
end desired, the form is the efficient cause which initiates 
the actual construction of the house ^ Correspondingly, 
when the sick man is cured, health is (i) the form which xs 
actualised m his healed body, (ii) the aim ideally present 
to the physician, and so the final cause, (in) the efficient 
cause initiating the process of healing. Thus, Aristotle 
explains, the deliberation of the physician starts from his 
conception of health ■ " The healing of the patient irapbes 
that the physician’s train of thought has been as follows 
Tkts 13 health , hence if the patient is to be healthy there 
must first hex, eg uniformity of temperature in the body , 
then, if there is to be ar, there must first be y, warmth , 
and the physician’s thinking continues thus until he brings 
It to a final term, that is to something [e.g massage] which 
it IS in his power to produce ” (Met. 1032^6-g). Compar- 
ably to the stages of natural development, these successive 
means to health, w'hich the physician then proceeds to 
execute in the reverse order to that in which he has 
discovered them, are the constituents into whidi he has 
analysed the end : “ The warmth in the process [eg. of 

1 Pp I2I S, should he compared. 
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massage] lias produced warmth in the body, and this 
warmth is health, or a part of health ” [%hid 1034^26) 
But (i) nature alone can eftect substantial change the 
change of which art is a source is secondary. An artefact 
IS not a true creation The skill of the architect and the 
sculptor can do no more than alter m quantity and quality 
the material upon which they w'ork 
As the source of change immanent in a natural product 
IS its nature and form, so his technical skill is the " nature ” 
of the artist, the form which makes him what he is qua 
artist It IS also and at the same time the verj' form 
which the artist endeavours to actualise in the material 
before him , his deliberative thinking is one with himself, 
w ith w'hat It analyses . and with what it makes ‘ ‘ Health, ’ ’ 
says Aristotle. " is the Adyos, the knowledge, m the soul ’’ 
[ibii 1032^5) “ The art of healing is the Adyos^ of 

health ’’ {ibid, 1070^29), for “ The art fs the form " {ibid 
1034^24) "Wdiereas m perception the object actuahses its 
potential nature in the percipient, in art the agent actual- 
ises his skill m the object , but equally in perception and 
in art subject and object actualise m a single activity 
But production and action, like sense-perception, are 
concerned par excellence with the particular , technical 
knowledge without experience eftects less than the mere 
irrational knack of the empiric ■ “ Experience is cognition 
of mdinduals, art of unxversals, and actions and pro- 
ductions are all concerned with the singular mdivudual , 
for the phj'sician does not cure man, except incidentally, 
but Caliias or Socrates, or somebody else, who happens 
to be a man If, then, a man has the Adyo? mthout the 
e.xperience, and recognises the universal but does not know 
the particular m it, he will often fail to cure , for it is the 
paiticular individual who is to be cured ” {ibtd 981*15-19) 
The final term, in fact, of the physician’s analysis is a 
particular And again, as sense proper is inseparable 

^ " PcfinitTOn ” bet see p 14 
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from appetition of a particular object, so art produces 
nothing without wish ^ The ideal in the artist’s mind is, 
though rationalised, still a j>avTacriia, ana m the practical 
sphere imagination cannot be parted from appetition 
Aristotle never quite explains how the form, ivhich is 
universal, is particularised in appetition and action,^ but 
his whole doctnne of art and conduct becomes unintelligible 
if we forget that despite his sometimes misleading language 
his problem is not with a universal and a particular which 
are first separate and then fused For Aristotle — and 
mttiaiis nwtajidis this is true of Plato too (cp pp 128-9! — 
practical thought is one with the de-^ire and the abilitv 
to effect an end it is not a purely theoretical knowledge 
of what IS, not a rule of which the purely intellectual grasp 
leads Without more ado to its application No doubt the 
union of thinking, desinng, and making, which 
essentially involves, is menaced b)' the threat of divorce, 
as its precursor and lower analogue, the immediate oneness 
of sense-appetition and reaction in the brutes, is not. For 
the thinking of the artist is deliberative, and therefore 
liable to error and disappomtment And the menace is 
no doubt greater the more architectonic the art But, 
though it is grasp of a umversal, the knowledge of the 
master-craftsman, who does not work with his hands but 
can teach his art, is something v.’hoUy different from the 
mere theory of the man who " has the Xoyos without the 
experience ” It implies as its inseparable complement 
a trained insight — a kind of — into the needs of a 

particular situation, and a trained habit of eager and 
effective response. And in that again, if art is compared 
not with the theonsing of the mere doctrinaire but with 
true theoretical thinkmg, lies the limitation upon which 
It depends. Barred from the realms of free speculation, the 
artist dwells amid particulars that come to be and pensh, 

1 Boi)\7j« 5, the hifz^hest and purely hiiinun form of 

- See pp 147 ft and note 3, p ill 
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his thinking sunk in sense and enslaved to desire ■ but, 
if he renounce his masters, he is impotent ^ 


3 GOODNESS OF CHARACTER AND THE MEAN 

Anstotle frequently compares and contrasts making 
and doing In fact he treats moral conduct largely as 
the final stage of practical activity, which art exists to 
subserve The relation of the two is easily inteUigible if 
we remember that for Aristotle as for Plato ethics and 
politics constitute a single study For them the distinction 
between individual, social, and political action is minimal 
111 the Greek democratic city-state civic tradition con- 
trolled the general lines of education, and eveiy citizen, 
iv'hatever his trade, was economically a shareholder in the 
commonwealth, and divided with his fellows the burdens 
of military' seridce and of political and judicial office 
Finding full scope m the state, he looked neither beyond 
it to a wider community, nor to any loosely affiliated 
body within it — neither, for example, to a catholic church 
nor to a purely professional association — for the exercise 
of his practical activties There was nothing to occasion 
a conflict of loyalties, to hinder a nearly complete co- 
incidence of the man and the citizen. It is this ideal 
which Anstotle is interpreting when he maintains that 

^ On the whole, Anstotle does not distinguish- the artist, m the modem 
sense of the term, from the craftsman He does not conceive of an 
aesthetic activity which is self-justifjnng and sui gener-ts The sculptor 
the composer, even the poet, are not to him men who actuahse a unii, ersal 
vision in imaginative creation of the individual — in free imaginative 
creation, which has not, at least as its immediate aim, the altering of an 
object other than itself. Perhaps the reason — or it may he but a 
symptom — IS this Aristotle conceives imagination as that into which 
sense-perception develops He does not, on the whole, think of both 
sense-perception and imagination as arising out of mere presentation 
(see p 117, note r), and of imagination as therefore capable of aa 
aesthetic development not in. immediate connexion with sense- 
perception 

The reader wd! judge for himself how far Aristotle’s theory of poetry 
r the modr&caticm of this cnti see Appenda B 
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the state is a creabon of nature — poor m fact to the 
family and to the individual as the whole s to the part 
Man is a social animal by nature. He who cannot live in 
a community is a beast and not a man ; he who has no 
social need, because he is sufficient unto himself, 1= a 
God (see Pol. I, 2). Hence Aristotle regards the function 
of the statesman, because its end is the happiness of man, 
the political (social) animal, as at once the highest manifesta- 
tion of moral conduct and the master art. Almost at the 
beginning of the Nichoniachean EtJncs'^ he wiites ' " It is 
the art of politics that ordains which of the sciences ffiould 
be studied in a state, and which each, class of citizens 
should learn and up to what point they should learn them , 
and we see even the most highly esteemed of the arts to 
faU under this, e.g. strategy, household management, 
rhetonc ; now since politics uses the rest of the practical 
sciences, and since, again, it legislates as to vihat we are 
to do and what we are to abstain from, the end of this 
science must include those of the others, so that this end 
must he the good for man For even if the end is the same 
for a single man and for a state, that of the state seems 
at all events something greater and more complete whether 
to attain or preserve ; though it is worth while to attain 
the end merely for one man, it is finer and moie godlike 
to attain it for a nation or for city-states These then 
being the ends at which our mquirj?- aims, it is political 
science 

But when Aristotle abstracts and considers the basis of 
moral conduct in the mdmdual, he tends perhaps to 
over-emphasise its difference from art Up to a pomt they 
are closely analogous Both can be taught, because both, 
unlike sense-perception, imply a habit acquired post- 
natally In both this habit— efts— develops from an 

1 Which 3S taken as authoritatu e for Anstotles teaching in. these 
sections see pp fi 

* EN og 4 »' 6 fl rhe c is hug ly inspired bj Plato's Fo't ct 
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innate potency which. Aristotle calls " a potency of con- 
traries/’ or " a rational potency/’ because, unlike the 
a-rational tendencies of natural bodies, it is capable of 
alternative realisation m two contrary directions, the one 
good, the other bad • “ Neither by nature nor contrary 
to nature do the virtues of character arise in us , rather 
we are adapted by nature to receive them, and are made 
perfect by habituation . We get them by exercising 
them, as also happens in the arts . It is from playing 
the lyre that both good and had IjTe-players are pro- 
duced . otherwise there would have been no need of 
a teacher, but all men would have been born good at their 
craft So too with the virtues by doing the acts that we 
do m our transactions with other men we become just or 
unjust, and by doing the acts we do in the presence of 
danger, and being habituated to feel fear or confidence, 
we become brave or cowardly Hence it makes a very great 
difference — in fact cdl the difference — what kind of habits 
we form from our very youth”! Thus, at its rawest 
stage, the material out of which virtue of character is 
made consists in certam ranges of susceptibihty to impulse® 
wnth which nature endows the appetitive soul of man 
Man is born capable of expenencmg any degree of feeling 
on a continuous scale, the contrary poles of which are, 
e g , lust for, and mdifference to, certam tactual sensations, 
natural confidence and fear, anger and phlegm, love and 
hate, the hoarding and the spending instinct, etc The 
more elementary of these feehng-ranges are much the 
same in all animals, but the extent of appetitive response 
to them, which is relatively constant and automatic in a 
beast, in a man vanes on a continuous scale and is subject 
to deliberate control And the repeated action of this 
control both modifies the extent to which the feehng will 
recur, and also, according as it is well or ill exercised, 

^ Tlie aubstance o£ EN II_ i_ 

* AnaJt^ous to a range of "bilia see pp 105 ff 
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creates those habits or e£eis which Aristotle r^lls virtues 
OF vices of character ^^ 0 os} For th^a, reason the capac ty 
for vaned reaction, flexible under control, 13 a rational 
potency 

It follows from this doctrine thar the senes of acts by 
which, a virtuous e^ts is dev^eloped are formally of the 
same nature as those in which that is subsequently 
actualised , but a really brave or just action can only be 
done from a confirmed and stable habit. 

It IS here that art and conduct diverge Art develops 
by habitual response to appetition. but it is not par 
excellence an affair of the passions, as conduct is. It acts 
upon an external object, whereas the moral agent reacts 
to and upon his own impubive self In both cases the 
acrualisation of subject and object is single and resides 
in the object, but the obj'ect m the one case is the agent's 
own character, in the other a product beyond the artist’s 
activity^ The artist is therefore judged good or bad 
solely on the merits of his work his morals are irrelevant 
(cp EN 1105*26 ff.) Anstotle accordingly contrasts the 
artist's labour as a mere process towards an external end 
with conduct as a true activity throughout which the end 
IS always fully immanent (cp. p. 86), Yet, if this distinc- 
tion is made more than relative, it is not really consonant 
with Aristotle’s view of conduct ; nor is it a wholly 
plausible account of art No doubt a good cobbler may 
be a thorough scoundrel, and technical skill may be 
perverted to a villainy the more effective , but the more 
a man’s talents and interests are absorbed by tlie steady 
direction of his energies in an important profession, the less 
chance there is of his bemg a bad man ^ 

We shall only understand what conduct is when we 


1 Thus nature is a source of rmmaneut but mvoiantarv change, art 
of change m something else, conduct of deUberate self-change 

* For a modification of this sharp opposition between trt and conduct 
see note i. p 163. 
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know precisely how reaction to feeling is controlled and 
habituated. But we must first observe the further develop- 
ment of the material which exists for the sake of this 
control To begin with we must remember that those 
ranges of feeling that human flesh is heir to are feelings 
of pleasure and pain (see pp 122 ff ) " Pleasure is en- 

grained in our life,” says Aristotle (EN 1105^3), and ” The 
whole concern both of virtue and of political science is 
with pleasures and pains” {thid 1105*10 ff). Now one 
reason he adduces for the latter statement is that “ It is 
on account of the pleasure that we do bad things, and on 
account of the pain that we abstain from noble ones ” 
[ihid 1104^9) In short, the good and the pleasant, 
identical as pursued by the beast, are for man divergent, 
and between them as a third possible object of pursuit 
appears the useful — that which is sought not for itself 
but as a means to the good or the pleasant And the 
problem of conduct is set by the fact that these three 
objects of appetition may conflict. But we shall not solve 
it if we forget that the good and the pleasant have devel- 
oped from a single germ Pleasure for Aristotle necessanly 
accompanies aU unimpeded activity, and it is a vital tenet 
of his ethic that conflict, when it occurs, is between ends 
which are never simply duty and pleasure, but always on 
the one hand a duty that, successfully performed, wiU 
inevitably be pleasant, and on the other a pleasure which 
wiU, accompany some other suggested activity (cp § 6) 
In fact Anstotle's other reason for the concernment of 
virtue with pam and pleasure is as follows : ” We must 
take as a sign of of character the pleasure or pam 
that ensues on acts ; for the man who abstains from 
bodily pleasures and delights in this very fact is temperate, 
while the man who is annoyed at it is self-indulgent, and 
he who stands his ground agamst things that are terrible 
and delights m this, or at least is not pained, is brave 
while the man who is pamed is a coward \b\d 1104^4-8 
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Indeed tins is inevitable if reaction modifies the nature 
of subsequently recuxnnq feehng 

The material of conduct, then, as we now see it, is a 
continuous range of pleasure-pain feelings, which co\era 
all degrees of intensity on a scale between certain limits 
set by human nature. These feelings are subject to the 
formative control of response in action and. this response 
too varies on a scale Hence any degree on the one scale 
can be correlated with any degree on the other. Now 
the of the appetitive soul — the soul which feels 
and reacts — ^will be virtuous if it is such as to istue 
in acts in which a right ratio (Aoyoj) correlates response 
and feelmg, and so renders the degree of response-and- 
feeling a mean between excess and defect But the agent's 
task is not simply to correlate response and feelmg rightly, 
but to do so in relation to his own particular circumstances 
and nature. And this he can only do by looking to the 
ideally wise agent as his norm of conduct Hence the 
rule of conduct which Aristotle teaches may be thus 
expressed " So act that you, a man of a certain nature 
faced with a particular set of circumstance.s, may relate 
your response to your feeling in the same ratio as that m 
which the ideally wise agent would relate his response to 
his feeling in analogous but ideal circumstances.” This 
13 the essence of Aristotle's famous doctrine that virtue of 
character is “ a habit of decision, consisting in a mean, 
which IS (a) relative to us,i and [h) determined by a XSyos, 
i e. the Aoyos by which the man of practical wisdom 
would determine ” {p 3 id, single precisely 

right action lies between all degrees of excessive feeling 
and response in one direction, and all degrees of corre- 
sponding defect in the other. 

This is not the doctrine of auyea mediocntas into which 
it was later misconstrued, but merely Aristotle’s expression 
of that symmetry or measure which the Greeks associated 

rd by tlie agent s ladividtial nature and area es 
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the arts {ibid. II, 6), and his statement that “Though 
virtue is by definition a mean, yet with regard to what is 
best and nght it is an extreme ” {ibid ii07®'6), leave no 
doubt as to his meaning Nor is it an attempt to treat 
morality in purely quantitative terms For a good state 
of character — of man’s appetitive soul, which Aristotle 
doubts whether to call rational or irrational (cf ibid. 1, 13) 
— never exists hy itself It is either : {a) an abstraction 
for purposes of exposition from within the completely 
good soul of the ideally wise man of action , or {b) a state 
of obedience to more or less external authonty, which 
charactenses every adolescent and some men for all their 
lives. Thus it always presupposes a virtuous habit of the 
rational soul, either (a) in the mature agent himself, or (&) in 
his preceptor In the first part of EN Aristotle, who writes 
to aid the statesman m the business of moral education, 
IS thinking chiefly of (&} ^ Hence he descnbes the pro- 
portion governing the mean as a nght rule (Aoyos) which 
youth takes on trust from the mature wisdom embodied 
in Its teachers At present we see this wisdom as a 
merely assumed external efficient cause Until the pupil 
has become his own master, and his actions freely express 
his own whole nature — ^until, that is, he has grasped the 
reason for the rules that he has so far taken for granted 
as facts, and practical wisdom has become immanent in 
him — ^we cannot leam from hun what moral conduct is 
In short, the doctrine of the mean is not, as has been 
often supposed, Aristotle’s last word on morality It is a 
definition of conduct taken at an immature or an abstract 
level — a definition of something which is only Svvdfi€i, 
or so far merely as it is only Swafiei. ^ 

* It IS also the inevitable seqnel of his doctnne ol sense, see pp i o6 It 

* Though he is sometiines ambiguous 

® See also p, 107, note 1 
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4 PRACTICAL WISDOM AND MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 1 

\'irtue of character is a good e^is of the appetitive soul, 
aud appetition is inseparable from sense Practical wisdom 
(ippovriai;) is a good of the practical!}' rational soul, 
which is concerned with human good and evil , and con- 
sequently it is not something added to, or even fused with 
virtuous character, but its completion and culmination 
Therefore ijtpovriats 'will be a more complex development 
of those two inseparable moments, each all-pcr\’asive of 
the whole, which constitute the soul of sense and appetite 
Accordingly is, or implies,- (a) an mtuitive 

grasp by vovs (see p 213), involving developed (j)avra.ma, 
of what IS the life of good action — practical happiness — as 
a whole , and (&) a desire {^ovX-rjms) for that happiness. 
Moreover, for animal sense the end was simple and the 
reactive movement immediate, but for practical man the 
end IS a complex ideal not immediately feasible as a whole 
Hence (f>p 6 vrjui,s is also {a 1) a deliberative activity analo- 
gous to the thinking of the physician it analyses ideal 
happiness into constituent means, which, the order of 
discovery reversed, become successive stages of actuahsa- 
tion Now this deliberative process develops the universal 
from a comparatively indeterminate and general ideal 
towards a concrete and practicable conclusion , and mere 
theory, technical or moral, effects nothing, since all acts 
are particular acts done here and now Hence the delibera- 
tive analysis must [a 11) terminate in a particular , the 
man of practical wisdom must descend, as the experienced 
physician descends, into the sphere of discriminative sense- 
perception. And that is to say that the general wish for 
happmess wdi [b i) grow gradually determinate as delibera- 
tion proceeds, finally become concrete m (& u) the appetition 

^ See particularly HI, 5 
See lollowiiig note 
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adversity through which nobility shines the brighter ; if, 
though through no fault of his own, he be too poor to be 
generous, too humbly situated to win honour, too much 
isolated to enjoy the friendship of other men , then he 
cannot be said to experience the full activity of practical 
happiness. Hence the categories of morality — the sphere 
of particulars and of merely general rules — are not absolute 
Right IS what furthers happiness, wrong what hinders it , 
but happiness may be beyond a man’s reach and it may 
even accrue to him in a measure more than proportionate 
to his effort Aristotle — and aU sound moralists have 
followed him — faces the fact that moral judgment upon 
the individual can only be relative and approximate, 
because it is passed upon a subject which does not contain 
within itself all the conditions of its own being Moral 
conduct IS a man’s making of himself, and the stuff he 
fashions is never whoEy his own creation. The line 
dividing a self, which perpetually expands and contracts 
in a social and material medium, from circumstances 
winch we choose to regard as external to it, can never be 
ngidiy drawn We can never finally distinguish within the 
active life that commands our admiration as a whole the 
agent’s own contribution, for which moral praise is due, 
from the gifts of fortune — or, if we prefer it, from the 
grace of God. Hence Aristotle, waiting pnmarily not as a 
theorist but to aid the practical statesman, faUs back m 
his treatment of responsibilitj' upon the particular act to 
find the test of moral merit Yet in doing so he is perfectly 
consistent with his general principles, for it is the hipyeia. 
and not the mere of virtue that is crucial * " As m 
the Olympic Games it is not the most beautiful and the 
strongest that are crowned, but those who compete (for 
it is some of these that are victonous), so those who act 
win, and rightly win, the noble and good things in life ” 
{ibid, io99®'3 S ). 

The agent then is responsible and the fit subject of 
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praise and blame, so far as the source of his particular act 
heb within himself, i e. so far as it is done from deliberate 
decision [^paaipiaii] When Aristotle defines choice as 
"either appetitive reason (voCy), or ratiocinative appeti- 
tion," and adds that " such a source of action is a man ” 
\ibid, 1139*54), -npoatp^ctis seems to be equivalent to 
6p6v7]<TL?, taken in the broad sense given it above, but 
defined with special reference to the particular act When 
he limits irpoalpems within the wider sphere of wish 
f^ovX7j(ris}> calling it " the deliberate appetition of things 
wuthin our power, he is farther emphasising the necessity 
of making the test of moral conduct a man’s reaction to 
the particular moral situation rather than the whole 
general plan, which governs his life, but remains always 
in large part unfulfilled And the same motive inspires 
his opposition of TTpoatpeats as choice of means to ^ovXt]cns 
as wish for ends ^ 

Yet Aristotle's attitude to the famous paradox of 
Socrates is enough to show that he intends no ultimate 
divorce betw'een particular act and governing ideal He 
replies to the Socratic generalisation that vice is ignorance 
by narrowing the scope of its application Socrates is 
right, inasmuch as in the vicious man the whole plan of 
his life is wrong, his whole vision of the good obscured 
“ The originative causes of things done are the ends they 
are aimed at ; but the man whose moral nature has been 
corrupted by pleasures or pains forthwith fails to see any 
such cause — to see that for the sake of this, or because of 
this, he ought to choose and do whatever he chooses and 
does ; for vice is destructive of the originative cause of 
action."® 

It is true, in short, that a man may be helplessly bound 

^ Thus making it almost equivalent to volition ibid. lli3“-lo 

^ Despite the fact that means m the sphere of conduct are for him 
essentially constituent ol their ends ; see ib^d II, 3 and 4 He does not 
eKewhere so confine vpDaipems 

• rbid 40’’ b ff See also 44'' 7 ff and II43'‘23 If 
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in this of immoral ignorance, wherein the end is totally 

perverted, and evil has become his good and his pleasure 
But, on the other hand, the i^is itself has been built up 
by a succession of particular acts which jeere deliberate, 
and it is only of these formative acts, which do not yet 
characterise a man as fully bad. that we can ask how a man 
can know the right and do the wTong, Here alone is the 
sphere of moral conflict. 

5 MORAL CONFLICT 

Aristotle analyses the particular act of sin against 
knowledge in the single but typical case of aKpacrla in- 
continence, or lack of self-control in the sphere of tactual 
pleasures and pains {ihd. VII, i-io). He meets the 
contradiction, which seems implied if we admit, as in some 
sense we must, that a man can do evil while knowing^ 
the good, with his distinction of knowledge as a mere 
from kno’W' ledge as an 4 vepyeca (see p X04) Where tne 
end is fully known and fully desired — i e known and 
desired as a universal end concrete in a singular instance 
which is a feasible means to its realisation — action must 
follow immediately and without question R if I know 
m general that solid food is good-and-pleasant for man, 
and in general desire it as such , and if I also know in 
particular that this I have before me is solid food, and 
that I am a man requiring food , then I immediately ert 
it Action follows immediately as the conclusion of this 
practical syllogism, because its major piemiss is the object 
not of theoretical thinking, but of a thought that is ore 
with wish " Thought by itself alone moves nothing, but 
only the practical thought that aims at an end " {ilid 
1139236) But the good and the pleasant may diverge . 
t e what, if unqualified, is good, becomes bad in the 

1 It must be remembered tbat " knowing " rhrougfaour this dibcutsion 

mean* practicuJ tnowing 
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presence of a greater good with which it competes as an 
alternative end. It then retains of its goodness only the 
pleasant character, and it may even rob the greater good 
of its own attendant pleasure. If this occurs, the major 
premiss becomes dual e.g. sweet things are [a), qua 
injurious, to be avoided, but ( 6 ) qua pleasant, to be tasted 
And the minor bifurcates accordingly this sweet thing 
IS [a 3) qm injurious, to he avoided, but (b 1) qua pleasant, 
to be tasted Here the of appetitive knowledge m 
which the major consists can actuahse in only one of the 
minor premises {a) and (&) are not mutually exclusive 
alternatives either as wish or as knowledge, but [a i) and 
{p 1) are Hence when the incontinent man eats the sweet 
thmg, he acts against (a) and not {a 1)— -against what is 
only a and not an of knowledge 

This account of incontmence is still based on analysis 
of the particular act,^ but in the light of Aristotle's theory 
of evil It IS tolerably clear He holds, as we saw, that 
perfect substance is perfect form, whereas in composite 
things their matter — though it is that m them which is 
potential and unreal-stands out inevitably as not a mere 
privation but a positive constituent, which complements 
form within the composite (see p ii). To be a harmony of 
form and matter is the best that a particular thing can 
attain. Now if form and matter do not harmonise, the 
resulting imperfection ditfers at different levels 'V^'hen 
nature errs, her \vork is simply something undeveloped 
and incomplete. "When the artist fails to conquer his 
medium, and the form of the statue does not fully actuahse 
the bronze, the material element merely remains so far 
dead and external to the form. But when the moral agent 
fashions himself, the material he works upon is already 
vitalised, even already m some degree rationahsed , and 

1 Precisely how xhe universal fuses -with the particular in the practical 
syllogism is not very clear — m fact it may seem doubtful whether 
Aristotle was well advised to treat practical thinking syllogistically , 
cp Chap 5 ! a (d) and especially note 3 p ir 
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if he fails to conquer it, it wall nse against him in actn e 
opposition, a self within the self And if the incontinent 
man gives up the struggle, the lower self becomes dominant 
no longer a mere rival, it subordinates to its own form 
the capacities which goodness has developed Cormpiio 
optinii pessima the really bad man is a perverted, not 
simply a defective, moral agent A The last words of tln^ 
section of EN are “ Brutishness in degenerate animals 
IS a less evil than vice, though more alarming ; for it h 
not that the better part has been pen'erted, as m man — 
they have no better part Thus rt is like comparmg a 
lifeless thing with a living in respect of badness , for the 
badness of that which has no onginative source of move- 
ment IS always less harmful, and reason (vouy) is an 
onginative source , . A bad man will do ten thousand 
times as much evil as a beast ” (1150^1 ff } 

On the whole, then, Anstotle is neither a determiin^t 
nor a libertarian. It is hard to know how much to stress 
his view that there is a real mdetermmacy m tlungs — he 
had not full insight into the problem — but at Ms best he 
interprets freedom as self-determination : “ In a house- 
hold the freemen are least at hberty to act at random, but 
all things or most things are already ordained for them, 
while the slaves and animals do little for the common 
good, and for the most part live at random." ® 

6 PLEASURE 

In the main, Aristotle’s treatment of pleasure® accords 
with this doctrine. He mediates between the hedonism 
of Eudoxus and the asceticism of Speusippus, developing 

1 Cp also pp 1 60--1 Plato’s doctrine of evil and conflict is the same m 
principle , cp p 45 In Re-ptibhc, IX, he describes the tyrannical nin 
as a precise perversion of the man ivh-o is monarch of himseM 

2 Met I075'ii9 fit Cp p 172 

“ See EN VII, 3-14, and X 1--5. The two accounts are not perfectit 
coasistont 
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but also criticising the teaching of Plato’s Philebus (cp 
pp 5 gff ). Pleasure inseparably accompanies unimpeded 
activity, “ supervening upon it as the bloom of youth does 
upon those in the flower of their age Per se pleasure is 
utterly indeterminate It has no quality of its own and 
cannot be abstracted from activity Hence pleasures are 
good or bad solely according to the specific difference of 
their activities, and an activity is intensified by its own 
proper pleasure, hindered by the alien pleasure of another 
activity. But activity is not a process of change,^ and 
aU pleasure, because it is mseparable from activity,^ is 
complete at any and every moment of itself . " Pleasure 
IS a whole, and at no time can one find a pleasure whose 
form will be made more complete if the pleasure lasts 
longer. Hence, too, it is not a process of change For 
eiery process {eg bmlding) takes time and is for the 
sake of an end, and is complete only when it has made 
what it aims at. It is complete, therefore, only in the 
whole time or at that final moment. In their parts and 
during the time they occupy, aU. processes are incomplete, 
and are difterent in kind from the whole process and from 
each other. For the fitting together of the stones is differ- 
ent from the fluting of the column, and these are both 
different from the making of the temple " {ibid 1174^17 ff ) 
Similarly, “ It is not possible to move save in time, but 
it IS possible to be pleased , for that which takes place 

^ Ibid ii74'’3i-33. Activity is already by definition perfect, and 
Aristotle may perhaps mean that pleasure is not, as Plato had made it an 
ingredient — a matter to be informed — of a whole in -which pleasure 
and activity are rombmed, but just -what unhindered e-tpenence is so 
far as it is immediately felt, and not analysed in terms of its objective 
teatures 

* As Plato had supposed ; see pp fir-e Cp also p S6 

® The real basis even of the abnormal pleasures, -which are subject 
to intensification b-y contrast with pain — those, e.g, which accompanv 
gradual restoration to health, or a course of debauchery sought as an 
escape from pain — is a real pleasure inseparably accompanying the 
normal, still unimpeded, {unction of the sound remainder of the organism 
They areonb'- false and bad so far as they qualify the diseased organism 
as a who e (hlM VII 12 and 14 
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m the ' now ' is a whole [tbid, ^8) " We maj!- become 
pleased quickly . we cannot le pleased quickly " 

{lUd 1173^34) ■ 

Wistotle then raises a fiirther question : " How is it 
that no one is continuously pleased ? Certainly all human 
things are incapable of continuous activity Therefore 
pleasure also is not continuous ” (ibid 1175^3-5) “ There 
is no one thing that is always pleasant, because our nature 
IS not simple, but there is another element m us as well 
masmuch as we are perishable creatures ; so that if the 
one element does something, this is unnatural to the other 
nature, and when the two elements are evenly balanced, 
what is done seems neither painful nor pleasant , for if 
the nature of anything were simple, the same action 
would always be most pleasant to it. That is why God 
always enjoys a single and simple pleasure for there is 
not only an activity of movement but an activity of 
immobility, and pleasure is found more m rest than in 
movement But “ Change in all things is sweet,” as the 
poet says, because of some vice , for as it is the vicious 
man that is changeable, so the nature that needs change is 
vicious ; for it is not simple nor good ” (ihd. 1154^20 it). 

Yet this doctrine of pleasure and activity hardly stands 
cnticism. No doubt all human experience takes the form 
of a ” specious present,” a diversified lapse or duration to 
some extent held together and grasped as a unity Doubt- 
less, too, there are moments in life which seem to transcend 
tune, to he between no past and future. Yet if conduct 
approaches this divine consummation more nearly than 
craftsmanship, and speculation than conduct, none the 
less there can surely be no human activity in which the 
end is fully immanent throughout — i e. no activity which 
IS human only because it is intermittent and not because 
it IB in some degree a process. And there is one very weak 
spot in Aristotle's argument He distinguishes a ” whole ” 

Pn conira Plato toe p 6r 
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from a mere " collection,” as a totality in which the order 
of constituents is necessary and not indifferent (]\Iet V, 26) 
Hence he presumably regards the atomic “ now ” as a 
whole, because it contains an end and a beginning m one ^ 
But the atomic " now ” can have no possible content • 
it cannot be made equivalent to that which is not in time 
at all Anstotie is m fact confusing it with the specious 
present, within which analysis would reveal duration 

7, THE PARTICULAR VIRTUES ^ 

Plato had allotted four cardmal virtues to the soul and 
analogously to the state, which reflects the structure of 
the soul . courage belongs to the spinted part, wisdom to 
the rational ; temperance in the desiring part makes 
possible that harmonious co-operation of the three parts 
(cp p 45) in diversified function, in which justice consists. 
Anstotie counters the Platonic emphasis on the unity of 
reason m all virtue, first by dividing reason in two 
(cp pp. 128 ff.}, and then by analysing Greek civilisation 
and the human types® which express it Opovijatj is a 
single jewel of many facets, but analysis necessitates 
abstraction ; it is a loosening of the elements withm the 
whole that significantly links them. It is, then, not 
surpnsing to find that Anstotie treats the particular 
virtues, not with special reference to the mteUigence which 
they involve, but as virtues of character which illustrate 
the doctrine of the mean. 

Only a rough order can be traced. The materials of 
courage and temperance are those susceptibihties to 
pleasure and pain m the crude and general form in which 
man shares them with the beasts ^ Courage, the mean 

' And presuinaUly a mathetnatical point would be a “ whole ” for 
the same reason (see p. no, note 1 } Unfortunately neither has a 
middle , see p eaS. 

s EN III, 6-V, II 

® Taien larsely from the Nerx. Conjedy - 

* It 13 not obv 003 udiy courage precedea tempexancc 
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between cowardice and rashness, is displayed in its normal 
(ideal) form by the officer m the citizen army who faces 
death, the supreme pam, for honour’s sake — the honour 
of his own deed, even if it bring him present pain and the 
loss of his life, of which he well knows the value, and the 
honour of his country, with which he is one in substance 
even if he does not live to see her glory vindicated The 
other ranks of the citizen army, who tight for fear of 
public disgrace or even merely of their officers, have a less 
degree of this courage, and there are four inferior t}’pe3 
which deviate from true bravery • in the courage of the 
professional soldier, and the confidence inspired hy bhnd 
pluck, a sanguine temperament, or actual ignorance of 
the situation, grasp of the true end gradually fades and 
disappears Aristotle has been cntidsed for exalting a 
merely " physical ” courage, but to him the truest bravery 
is the most inteiJigent, and if courage is to be distinguished 
from higher virtues which imply it, he is probably right 
in seeking its difterentia where he does He is bound to 
find his ideal types in the full and healthy excellence of 
man’s moral nature rather than in the tow d& force by 
which the spirit overcomes the weakness of a flesh that 
gives it no support Less plausibly does he confine 
courage to the battlefield , yet that is consistent with his 
view that virtue depends partly upon opportunity 

Temperance, Ijdng between profligacy and a seldom 
found insensibility, is agam narrowly confined to pleasures 
of touch and taste The " mean ” doctrine has been said 
to break down here,^ but insensibility is an obvious defect 
in potentiality for happiness, and in a less normal people 
than the Greeks self-repression may easily become a vice 
The materials of the next virtues, liberality and muni- 
ficence, belong to man as a legal owmer of property. Here 
pleasure and pain depend on the distribution of material 
possessions. But at the next level honour is concerned, 

1 Cp Ross tr -‘oUe p 107 
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and man’s aim is the maintenance of social position and 
dignity The appropriate virtues are greatness of soul 
(jAeyaXoilwx^a) ^ and the proper attitude to ambition The 
former is “ a sort of crown of the virtues ” The great- 
souled man " thinks himself worthy of great thmgs and 
IS worthy of them, being good and marked by greatness, 
in every virtue. Chiefly he claims honour, but in accord- 
ance with his desert, and at great honours conferred by 
good men he will be moderately pleased, accepting them 
because they have nothing greater to bestow , but honour 
from casual people and on trivial grounds he wiU utterly 
despise He wiU be little moved by good or ill fortune, 
for not even towards honour does he bear himself as if it 
were a very great thing. He does not run tnflmg risks, but 
in great danger he is unsparing of his life, knowing that 
life may be too dearly bought He confers benefits — the 
mark of a superior — but is ashamed of receiving them and 
apt to confer greater in return Though he never asks a 
favour or recalls a wrong, he remembers the service he 
has done, but not that wdiich he has received.^ He is 
dignified towards the great, but unassuming towards the 
middle classes Open in hate and love, and dependent on 
none save a friend, he tells the truth bluntly save when he 
speaks m irony to the vulgar His possessions wall be 
beautiful rather than useful, for he suf&ces to himself 
His step IS slow, his voice deep, his utterance level.” ^ The 
portrait is not wholly pleasmg. Yet it fails artistically 
rather than in psychological penetration. Plato might 
have drawn it and embodied the same essential truth 

1 Or perhaps" proper pnde/' since it lies between \ a mty andhumilitv 
See EN IX. 7 A fa eneiactor loves those he benefits more than he is 
loved in return , every man loves hia o^™. handiwork more than he 
would be loved by it il it came Eilive, and the benehciaty is the bene 
factor's handiwork, beloved by the benetactor because to him it is the 
actaalisation of himself— also because to him it is both something 
noble, and loved, as a mother loves her child, for the labour it has cost 
whereas to the recipient of ttie benefit It is merely advantageous 

• EN rv 7 and 8 abbreviated. 
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without giving ofience If it seems a cancature, we must 
remember that the magmficent man has full self-knowledge 
and IS at the same time wholly without self-consciousness 
in the bad sense of the term 
Good temper brings us to the virtues of social intercourse, 
in which pleasure and pain are further refined — fnendlmess, 
truthfulness, and ready wit — and with a glance at bashful- 
ness, a virtue only m youth, we pass to justice In a 
broad (Platonic) sense justice is another name for the 
whole of virtue, with special emphasis laid upon the 
relation between man and man For Aristotle conceives 
that, ideally, the law would enforce in every situation 
the action appropriate to virtue As a particular virtue 
]ustice means, roughly, honesty in the sphere covered by 
Attic civil law,^ and covetousness is the relative excess 
Aristotle’s treatment is elaborated rather obscurely in 
terms of mathematical proportion. In his zeal for concrete 
fact he tends to forget that the Law has a curious history, 
and that the details of legal procedure require a great 
deal of interpretation before they can become data for 
the moral philosopher He appends an essay on economic 
" justice ” with no obviously moral bearing, in which he 
traces the origin of currency and the dependence of pnce 
upon demand,® and with some remarks upon equity {ihd 
V, 10}, which corrects the inevitably universal and abstract 
letter of the law m the spint of the legislator, he passes 
to friendship 

8 FRIENDSHIP 

Fnendship,® the bindmg force of states, is an activity 
implying virtue. It is even beyond virtue, for in perfect 

^ Which covered much now assigned to cnmmal law Hence honour 
and personal safety are among the external goods — called by An,stotle 
" divisible ” IE the sense that more for A means less for B— -lihich 
provide particular justice with its materials. 

® He Ignores, however, the cost of production See tbid. V, 5 
* at its highest is love , it covers all attraction between two 
h — beings It is difioussed m EN VIII and IX- 
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fnendship, which exists for the sake of “ the Good," the 
relation of man to man, the especial mark of justice, is 
transcended The whole of each related term — the whole 
character and personality of each friend — is involved, 
and relation passes into identity A true friend is a second 
self, and in his friendships the good man expresses his 
relation to himself ^ Loving life, and hving m consistent 
sympathy of aim with himself, he desires and does what 
IS good for the sake of his true seif, i e the thinking 
element m him which makes him the individual man he 
is ^ Such a self is not exclusive, and such self-love is not 
selfishness . “ If a man were always anxious that he 
himself above all things should act justly, temperately, 
etc., and in general strove always to secure for himself 
scope to act honourably, no one would call him selfish or 
blame him” {ihd ii68’^25ff) In friendships not fully 
reciprocal the lover actualises himself in the beloved, who 
IS relatively passive (cp. p. 154, note 2) , but in perfect 
friendship each friend enjoys the other's love as a common 
eftort to secure a common good, an activity undivided 
from his own. Moreover, to be happy is to be aware of 
an activity which is good and therefore intrinsically 
pleasant, and to be aware of it as one's own activity 
But self-consciousness in practical life is still a by-product 
(cp. p 112) : it IS easier to be fuUy aware of others and their 
actions than to divide oneself into agent and spectator 
Hence, though the good man is self-sufficing, his self- 
sufficiency IS extended and strengthened, not diminished 
and made dependent, by friendship But he cannot so 
love many people 

Friendship for the sake of advantage, and friendship for 

Thas IS Anstotle’s criticism of the a.iialog7 of mdividual and state 
which Piato had worked out in terms of justice ; cp p 152 

* See iUd. 1166*22 ff thus helps to bridge the gulf between 

practical wisdom and the speculative life m which man fuUy realises 
himself in loving and knowing God For that doctrine and its difficulties 
we the iiBit chapter 
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pleasure's sake, are inferior approximations to the perfect 
type of Neither is possible between utterly bad 

men, but both are relatively impermanent because less of 
the friends' personahty is concerned union becomes again 
mere relation of terms, and little more than justice is 
involved Both may be extended to several people at once, 
but friendship for the sake of pleasure is the less sordid, 
and it does at least, like perfect fnendship, necessitate 
a life spent in common A 

9. POLITICS 

Aristotle's Pohhcs contains several sets of lectures, and 
some of them are fragmentary A But no other work of 
his displays more clearly the vast masses of fact which he 
mastered and analysed in order both to criticise and to 
complete the broad outline of Platonic theory. In history 
and politics he is as acute and comprehensive an observer 
as he IS in the animal world We can here only sketch 
his political views as a part of his whole system, but 
scarcely a chapter of the Politics has failed directly or 
indirectly to influence subsequent political thought 

We have already seen (pp. 136 ) that for Aristotle as 

for Plato the state exists by nature as the real ■pnus of 
the individual, and that in consequence the mam function 
of government is to promote the evSaifiovla of the citizens 
hy making them virtuous : ” Those may be expected to 
lead the best hfe who are governed in the best manner of 
which their circumstances admit " (Pol 1323*17). 

Aristotle, hke Plato, conceives political philosophy as 
normative, and the construction of an ideal state as an 

^ Aristotle's aocouat of the three t^Ties of derives from Plato s 
iysi? 

* And probably written at different periods of bis fife and thought 
The a priori and empirical elements do not seem in complete harmonj 
and Books Vll and VIII on the ideal state ivere rery hkely composed 
before IV VI which leal vnlh ns see pp 265 S 
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essential part of its task. He agrees too that in the ideal 
state the naturally better^ rules the naturally worse for 
the good — 0.nd the freedom — of the whole state. But he 
distmguishes sharply the statesman’s activity from the 
philosopher’s (cp pp. 129 ff ), and he takes the view that 
Plato has over-simplified the structure of the state. To 
give to the state the unity of the sentient organism, 
which feels as its own the pains and pleasures of each 
several member, Plato had allowed no differentiation below 
the three classes of husbandmen, warriors, and rulers , and 
vithm the two latter classes he had abolished the family 
and private property as a menace to the loyalty of the 
citi2en In the Republic, justice, scarcely distinguished 
from friendship, culminates in a single piXla in which 
love of self, kinsman, friend, and city is one undivided 
passion. Aristotle replies that the strength of love depends 
on limitation, and that the extension of family feeling to 
coincide with patriotism could only result m its pro- 
portionate dilution. The state is “ a community of com- 
munities " Man takes to himself a wife and a slave, being 
fitted by nature to rule both of them , his wife as his 
delegate within the household, for she can deliberate ; his 
slave, who can only obey, as " a hvmg tool for the conduct 
ofhfe,” whose inferior natural function is to serve a master 
for their mutual benefit Several families unite to form a 
village, several villages to constitute a state, which 
“ comes to be for the sake of life, but ts for the sake of 
the good hfe The state is like all works of nature and 
man : its quantitative proportions must be precisely right 
It must be neither too small to be self-sufficient, nor too 
great to be controlled , “ Of an exceeding great multitude 

1 The reader of the Pohhcs must always remember what human good- 
ness means to Anstotle 

“Pol I252''29 Aristotle is here describing the genesis of the state 
within history as we hnow it In reahty the state, in which alone the 
individual is actualised, is prior to him Aristotle mamtams that 
ultimately the iictiial is prior to the potential temporally as well as 
really wm note i p 9x 
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who shall be the general, or who the herald save a 
Stentor ? {ibid. 1236^5). The ideal territorial conditions 
can be determined accordingly. 

The classes necessary to the proper functioning of the 
state are the serfs, the husbandmen, the mechanics, tlie 
traders, the warriors, the rich who bear costly public 
burdens, the rulers and of&cials, and the priests. But the 
warriors are those who are to become officials and rulers 
in middle age, and priests when they grow old ; and they 
alone are to own the land Hence the four latter classes, 
which are thus genetically one, are the sole organic parts 
of the state ; the remainder, though they diSer in degree 
of importance, are mere sine quibits non of the weU-bemg 
of the atizen community ^ Aristotle implies that the 
happiness of the state requires an order of external goods, 
which descends through the slave — " the living tool ” — to 
the physical features of the city's locality. This order is 
analogous to that accordmg to which within rational 
man the nutritive ranks below the sensory-appetitive soul, 
and itself requires an external nutriment. Some men in 
fact are by nature inferior in virtue to others, just as m 
different degrees obedience is the virtue of children and 
women. Anstotle does not regard their common ration- 
ahty as qualifying men for political equaiit)'', though he 
concedes that the son of a natural slave need not be one 
himself, and he condemns enslavement by right of conquest 

He does not, like Plato, favour a communistic system 
Private property affords an extension of personality, and 
is not only a source of legitimate pleasure but also a means 
to generosity. Its use, however, should be common, and 
its excessive accumulation is an evil. But the remedy 
for this evil is not to equalise property by legislation which 
the mere increase of the population will nullify ; the 

* The doctrme is that oi the Repubhc, save that the rulers do not lead 
the speculative hie in old age Presumably Aristotle's priests ao not 
know God as the phihjsopher knows him - cp Ch. VIII j i 
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solution is " ratter to educate the nobler natures not to 
desire more, and to prevent the lower from getting more ” 
[ihid 1267*^5) Sharing the usual Greek \new of trade as 
an illiberal pursuit, he even regards barter as less natural 
than use, though inevitable up to a point. The exchange 
of goods for money, which leads to usury, seems to him 
definitely unnatural, despite the convenience of currency 
It must be remembered that economic organisations with 
large resources of invested capital were no more necessary 
than representative government in the small city-states 
of Greece The pubhc spirit of a few rich individuals 
could take the place of the one, and primary self-govern- 
ment of the other, to an extent impossible in the cumbrous 
nation-states of our day. 

In actual states qualification for citizenship vanes, but 
in general — and reasonably — the citizen is he who can 
claim a share in legislative and judicial functions Yet 
if a man greater and better than his fellows should arise, 
it were well that he alone should rule The ideal state is 
in fact monarchical, and the monarch’s care of his subjects 
reflects paternal love. But the ideal monarch, as Plato 
had held in the Pohkeus, will rule as the embodiment of 
law Though Aristotle distinguishes the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive elements in the state, Athenian 
politics had taught him how dangerous the process of 
particularising the law’s generality by ad hoc enactment 
could become, and he mmunises the executive function 

Monarchy perverted becomes — as in Persia — tyranny, 
which IS analogous to a dominion of master over slave for 
the sole benefit of the master Failing the wise autocrat, 
let the best men of the state form an anstocracy, refiectmg 
the household ruled by a wise master partly through his 
wife Anstocracy perverted becomes oligarchy, the rule 
of a rich minonty, sometimes found in actual fact 
ameliorated by good breeding and education ; and this 
ers to the rule m a household of a master who inter 
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feres by force where he should not, or of an heiress who 
rules by " virtue ” of her wealth The most practicable 
ideal for actual states is polity — government by a large 
iniddle class, based on free birth and a moderate property 
qualification. This reflects the friendship of brothers, 
and Its perversion, democracy, is like a family where the 
head of the house is weak, and all the sons claim an equal 
share of control irrespective of age or merit. ^ 

Thus pohty is the worst of the good constitutions , 
tyranny the worst, and democracy the least bad, of the 
pervemions. Polity is possible where " there naturally 
exists a large warrior class able to rule and to obej m 
turn according to a law which gives office to the well-to-do 
in proportion to their desert.'’'^ If a large middle class 
holds the balance between nch and poor, they will mistrust 
each other too much to combine against it, and polity thus 
has the merit of “ consisting in a mean To democracy, 
which is based on the idea of hberty and equality for all, 
Aristotle grants the possible advantages that a number of 
ordinary men may be collectively better than a few good 
ones, and less liable to be all moved by passion at once , 
and, further, that if the people are allowed to choose ana 
dismiss their rulers, it is at all events the consumer ivlio 
is made the judge On the whole, his view of democracy , 
which elaborates Plato's rather than differs from it, is that 
it illustrates the resistance of matter to fonn — it is some- 
thing indeterminate rather than actively vicious — and his 
contention that democracy is the least bad, tyranny the. 
worst, of the perverted constitutions, accords with in'- 
own theory of evil in EN and with Plato’s (see pp 14S ft ) 

1 Witli this order of constitutions and their do’-iestio anilugm-S 
ccuapaia the order ot constitutions and coriespondiRg indtini^iali in 
Repubhe, IX See also PohHcus, 297c a , where Piato ta nearer to 
•tri‘'totle 

- Pol 1288*12 Axistotle has in mind tbe Alhen-an constU'ition ol 
41 1, in which the 3000 hophtes dominated 

* Tiiat the wof-st of the gooi constitutions iliustrarDi. the mem p r 
exet enre confirms he vie-w of the mean aken Chap \ I 33 
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In an tinfinished sketch of ideal education (PoL VIII), 
Aristotle observes that the training of youth is commonly 
left in private hands, and that opinion difers as to whether 
it should be intellectual, moral, or utihtanan. His own 
view is that the education of the ideal citizen will be 
the concern of the state. For the citizen belongs not to 
himself but to the state, and education is a training for 
the practice of virtue — the sole end for which the state 
exists Sparta, despite her wrong-headed militarism, has 
rightly taken this view The citizen is to be trained for 
leisure — neither, that is, to make a living, nor for war and 
pohtics as ultimate ends, but for self-sui&cing rational 
activity. But Bk. VIII ends without a discussion of 
intellectual training, and only treats of eugenics and of 
the earlier stages of a hberal education. Of these the 
principle is that a boy must learn to obey in order that he 
may learn to nile Of the subjects customarily taught 
Aristotle allows the need of some gymnastic — smce the 
body must be trained before the soul , of reading and 
wnting ; of drawing, because it teaches one to appreciate 
the beauty of the human form. To music, a very important 
factor in Greek education, of which he speaks at some 
length, he accords a recreational, a moral (cp pp 224 ff ), 
and even perhaps (cp. i34i®'4o) a specifically aesthetic 
pleasure. But the type of melody must be carefully 
selected on moral grounds, and, though boys should be 
taught to play an instrument well enough to become 
tolerable critics of skiU in execution, to be a professional 
player is \TiIgar 

For Aristotle’s analysis of actually existent constitutions 
(Pol III) and the right methods of governing even the 
worst of them by a ” mean ” policy (Pol. VI), and for his 
diagnosis of the causes and cure of revolution (PoL V), we 
have no space but to say that he puts at the disposal of 
the practical statesman a knowledge and insight which 
have never been approadied 
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MAN AND GOD 


I DIVINE PHILOSOPHY 

Man may rise above the beasts, dominating his passions 
and developing the full flower of his practical capacities , 
he may be blest in friendship and in ruling his fellows wisely 
for the single good of them and of himself ; but he has not 
yet touched the top of human destiny. Practical happiness 
is after all secondary . its unresting activity has still an 
end beyond itself ” Happiness,” says Aristotle, " is 
thought to depend on leisure ; for we are busy that we 
may have leisure, and make war that we may live at 
peace Now the activity of the practical virtues is display ed 
m political or military afiairs, and these are unleisurety 
Warlike actions are completely so . . but the action of 
the statesman is also unleisnreiy, and — ^apart from the 
political action itself— aims at power and honours, or at 
all events happiness, for him and his fellow-citizens ■ a 
happiness different from pohtical action, and eiddently 
sought as being different ^ . But the activity of con- 

templative reason is regarded a3 superior m serious worth 
and as aiming at no end beyond itself It is thought to 
have its proper pleasure augmenting the activity, and to 
have too self-sufficiency," leisureliness, unweanedness — so 
far as this is possible for man (cp. p 151) , and all the 

1 This to some extent niodif’es the sharp antithcsts of as process 
to conduct as pure evipytia (cp p 139) 

“ The philosopher is not wholly independent of external goods , virtue 
too he must have and even friendship , but even lu solitude he can 

onteuiplate truth see ih-al '177*^9 

*63 
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otter attributes ascribed to the supremely happy man are 
evidently those belonging to this activity It follows that 
this will be the complete happiness of man Yet the 
nature of this happiness is not simply deducible as a 
complement within human life demanded by the unrest 
of practice We assume the gods to be above all other 
things blessed and happy , but what sort of actions must 
we assign to them ^ Acts of justice ^ Will not the gods 
seem absurd if they make contracts and return deposits, 
and so on ^ Acts of a brave man, then, confronting dangers 
and running risks because it is noble to do so ^ Or liberal 
acts ^ To whom will they give ? And what would their 
temperate acts be ? Is not such praise blasphemous, since 
they have no bad appetites If we recounted them all, the 
circumstances of action would be found trivial and un- 
worthy of gods Still, every one supposes that they Uve 
and therefore that they are active , we cannot suppose 
them to sleep like Endymion. Now if you take away 
from a living being action, and — as we must a forhon if 
that being is God — production, what is left but contempla- 
tion ? Therefore the activity of God, which surpasses 
all others m blessedness, must be contemplative ; and of 
human activities, therefore, that which is most akin to this 
must be most of the nature of happiness " (EN ii78’58-23) 
Can man, then, share this beatific vision ^ The passage 
first quoted continues, “ But such a life would be too high 
for man ; for it is not m so far as he is man that he will 
hve so, but m so far as something divine is present in him , 
and by so much as this is superior to our composite nature 
IS its activity supenor to the exercise of the other kind of 
virtue If reason is divine, then, m comparison with man, 
the life according to it is divine m comparison with human 


Ibid ll77''4'-24 afabre-viated Th.ua the statesman’s ultimate aim is 
to facilitate man's sole self-justifjmg activity — the exercise of reason 
fcxr the sate of truth only upon t' e best of inowablc ob ects cp 

pp i8 fi 
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life But we must not heed thojr who hi«I .!•;, t< iny : if n, 
th^nk the thoughts of men, and, being mortal think of 
moital things we must, so far as \v can, make ourirk 
immortal, and do all things to live by the best that m 
us , for even if that be little in bulk, much more do is it 
in power and worth surpass e\ erything That little w oula 
seem, too, to be each man himself, since it is the ruling 
and the better part of him It would be strange, the > 
if he w'ere to choose not the hfe of his self but that of 
something else Reason more than anything else is 

man” (ii77^26--78»7) 

To discover what is speculative reason— this b'=5i ir 
man, ” whether it be itself divine or only the most ihv”‘e 
element in us ” {tbtd 1177^15)— we must nr&t pick up the 
thread of man’s purely cognitive development , and the 
problem before us will clearly be whether man's theoretical 
reason completes or transcends his humanit)' Ahead v 
we have evidence on both sides But it is at least clear 
from, the passages quoted that the philosopher liws no 
life of otiose contemplation, nor of cold intellection Ills 
leisure is not rest that alternates with toil , he strk es 
not, because he possesses, and not because he is ” un- 
practical ”, he is passionless because he :s fulhf active 
Aristotle fears no charge of inteliectualism Speculation 
IS to him ” the unimpeded life of the soul It is an 
apprehension of the ultimately real, which is fully one 
with its object ; and if we conceive it as excluding some 
element in expenence which we oppose to knowledge, and 
its perfection as thereby lessened, then it cannot be one 
with its object, Aristotle's ideal is still that of Socrates, 
and, as Burnet finely and unanswerably remarks, “ Intel- 
lectuaiism, if there is such, a thing, can have no martyrs 
Yet no more than Plato’s Republic does Anstotle’s ideal 
state picture a society which has so mastered economic 

1 Scti^nce and philosophy p T42, 2.nd cp ih d ^ W .1 

* Thales io FUsio p 3 
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and political conditions that every man has leisure to 
philosophise To the suggestion of such a millennium must 
he not have answered that nature will for ever renew the 
temporal show, the cyclic manifestation of her eternal 
species , that universal leisure could only sap the vitality of 
speculation, for philosophy is rooted in practical wisdom, 
and total differentiation of function has still its basis in a 
common citizenship ? 

2 . SENSE AND PASSIVE REASON^ 

Already in the animal world a rudimentary universal 
begins to transcend the fugitive acts of perception we 
have seen the persistence of the sense-content as a ^din-aa^a 
unite past and present, and even lead to anticipation of 
the future (cp pp 123-3) In human practice reason is 
present over and above <f>apTaaCa, but the partially 
indeterminate object of practical thought is hardly less 
the object of imagination and desire than of rational 
knowledge ' even the thinking of the statesman is dis- 
tinctively charactensed by its concern with realising an 
ideal in particular actions On the other hand, the objects 
of theoretical knowledge are exempt from change and 
time. But in man such knowledge still rests on a basis 
of sense Hence a (^dvroofia is always present to subserve 
thinking, but present as an adjunct (cp An. 432^12) . 
ifiavra,<jia IS not wholly and indistinguishably absorbed by 
thought, any more than in an animal sense absorbs 
nutntion without trace. 

Reason, hke sense, imphes a moment of passivity For 
both functions consist in the reception of form as sense 
receives in its organs from sensible things their forms 
without their matter, so reason receives in itself from 
t^vrdafiara forms that are per se fully intelligible, and, says 

* Nous, here used m a broad sense to co'ver at least all speculatLve 
activity Mmd is a pcsaibk alternative oru 
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Aristotle, " knows them in <^avraafxara. [ibjJ. 431^5) 
And as the ^ g .of vision is stimulated instantaneoiisiv 
to activity by the visible thmg, and in this activiiy seeing 
and seen object actuahse singly and ivithout division — so 
the capacity of reason is stirauiated by the <f>dvTaa^a to 
an activity which constitutes it one with the form it knows 
reason is therefore " the form of forms,” Mcreover, 
whereas self-consciousness in sense-perception is a by- 
product, so utterly one is reason, when actually knowing, 
wath its object, that its knowing as such a knowing of 
self,^ Hence {a) before the act of seeing, the e^ts- of \ision 
IS potentially capable of seeing any colour within certam 
limiting extremes, and its organ, though it is of no particular 
colour {cp note i, p, 106), does possess other sensible 
characters , but (6) reason m its pas.sn'e moment must be 
sheer capacity it must be as utterly unmixed with, and 
devoid of any character belonging to, its potential objects 
as it )s utterly one •with them in its activity If it had 
any such character to start with, the intrusion of its own 
specific nature would prevent its complete identification 
with its object it could not be the form of forms Hence, 
too, it is unmixed with the body, of wkich it is ultimately 
the form, and uses no organ . its passivity is not that of 
sense.® for whereas intensity in the perceptible object 
tends to incapacitate sense (cp p to6), a higher degree of 
intelligibility in the intelligible object renders reason the 
more capable of apprehending the less intelligible. 

The object which reason, stimulated bj" the (fidvraa^a, 
knows m the ^aju-aa/xa, is the form of the thing, its rt yy 
eXmi, or essence, its substantial definable nature and not 
its matter : ” We discriminate flesh and the definable 
form of flesh either by different faculties or by the same 
faculty m two different states. For flesh necessarily 

^ Analogous to the fcranscending of relation m perfect friendship 
® ^ in its tranaition to actuality it does rot pass betiveen contranes 

ts TKi±m-o doee not sicdtr cii4tnge and VnstoUe therefore even calls, t 
unpaaaible 
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involves matter . it is a particular form m a par- 
ticular matter Now it is by the sense-faculty that we 
discriminate the hot and the cold, i e the factors which 
combined in a certain ratio constitute flesh But we 
discriminate the definable form of flesh by something 
different, either wholly separate from sense^ or related 
to It as a line bent back at an angle is to the same line 
straightened ” (An 429*^12 ff ). Hence, " As the hand 
IS a tool of [sc for using] tools, so reason is the form of 
forms and sense the form of sensible things " {;fb%d, 432^1) 
Anstotle's meaning would seem to be as follows. Sense 
actualises smgly with the form of the sensible thing, and 
does so as matter and instrument of reason Reason 
operates reflectively upon sense, of wMch it is the form, 
just as the hand uses the tools which it has itself shaped 
and endowed with their true nature and significance 
Reason is thus continually perfecting the achievement of 
the inferior psychical faculties — perfecting, that is to say, 
at once its lower self and the object of its own less developed 
experience. For these two togethey are reason's undeveloped 
self which it fulfils and informs, and m the complete union 
of reason with its object cuhnmatcs that relative and 
imperfect union of the lower faculties with their objects, 
in which the thing apprehended remained partially external 
to the apprehending subject, and self-consciousness was 
present only as a by-product . 

“For speculation turns not to itself, 

Till it hath travell’d and is mirrored there 
Where it may see itself ’’ 

Thus reason is the form of forms, not only as recipient 
of intelligible forms, but also as the form m which the 
lower faculties are finally realised And the two are 
one thing in receiving the forms reason receives its own 
nature 

lu pCirticnLar f oin 



3 EFFICIEXTi EEASOX 

But thought to Ari'itotle is not drcayrng ?e:;s.e To 
actualise passu'e reason, comparable :n 3t? total privatif*, 
of character to primary matter and tr> Plato's omni- 
recipient, more is needed than a mere imraap.a ?ao?i\e 
reason implies an active reason, above a:i:l beyond its 
ovn actualised self, as efficient cause of its aciiiahsation 
“ Since in every kind of tlungs. as in nature as a \\hole 
tv 0 factors are involved (i’' a matter v Incli n potcntn lly 
all the particular members of the kind ; ( 2 i a cau>e vlrch 
IS productive in the sense that it mak;s them all 'die 1 itter 
standing to the former as, eg , an an to its maternd , 
distinct elements must likewise be fouinl 'vithin the soul 

” And in fact reason, as we have already desenbed it, is 
what it IS by becoming all things, wnile there is anuthir 
reason which is what it is b\' %'irtue of making all thing-, 
this is a sort of positive state like light For in a 
sense light makes potential colours into actual colours 
This reason is separable, impasdble, nnniivcd, sif-ice it ^ 
in its substantial nature activity (for always the productive 
IS superior to the passive factor, the originative source 
to the matter which it forms) 

“ Actual knowledge is identical with the thing knomn 
m the individual potential knowledge is prior in time 
to actual knowledge, but m the universe as a whole it is 
not prior even m time (cp. p. 03, note i end). But this 
reason is not at one time knowing and at another not 
Wdien it is set free from its present conditions it appears 
as just what it is and nothing more this alone is immortal 
and etenial, T’et while this is impassible, passive reason is 
perishable therefore we do not remember. V/ichout 
this nothing know's " (An III, $]. 

^ The traditional renlenn^ is is cof 

jjicorrect . but it is agency Xf-^ther thin :il£:\uv whxh \nstofie Atishes 

to emph ’Tgency as a moment of a»-tivt He ue c i^ually 

the phrase -rottfnxbr fcCt 
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These few enigmatic sentences not only begot the most 
famous controversy of medieval philosophy (see Chap. XI, 
§ 2), but have also been the germ of many diverse meta- 
physical systems. The mam difficulty is this In all other 
relevant passages Anstotle speaks simply of reason, and 
does not, at any rate explicitly, discriminate between a 
passive and an efficient reason And much of the passage 
just quoted is grammatically so ambiguous that one cannot 
say with any confidence whether the intended distinction 
IS between two reasons or between two discnminable 
moments of reason ; and one can hardly translate the 
Greek without prejudging the question. Aristotle is 
e\T.dently attempting — as Plato in his doctrine of " reminis- 
cence " (cp p. 30) attempted — to interpret the essential 
twofold character of thought — On the one hand, there is 
no truth that is not truth for a thinking subject, and our 
thmkmg is our own activity. On the other hand, the 
truth we seek is objective . m. asserting truth as our own 
judgment we assert it as holdmg beyond that or any 
individual's judgment,^ So much seems clear, but beyond 
this no explanation appears possible without guess-work 
That of Zabareha (see p 249) is, up to a point, a fair 
conclusion from the evidence. Rightly connecting the 
doctrine with the Republic,^ he holds that efficient reason 
informs and perfects the jidvracfjxa, makmg it a pure 
intelligible form and no longer a confnsed sensuous whole, 
just as sunlight actuahses colour in the material body 
As hght and colour together constitute a single thing 
which shmidates vision, so efficient reason and the pavraafia. 
unite as the smgle efficient cause stimulating passive 
reason to the activity of judgment upon the intelligible 
forms which it receives Efficient reason acts thus upon 
the ^dvraarfia, and, umted wdth the <j}dvTacriia, upon passive 

1 The ^ntithesjis i& ultimately the same as that of empirical to a 
kucrvriedgB 

’ Compare close y pp 37 If 
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reason, not qm intelligent, and also not qU3 itself known — 
so the sun acts not qua itself visible — but merely as the 
cause of inteUigibiiity (cp p 173, note's 

Zabaxella’s final conclusion is that p>^i5Lvt reason is the 
form of man , ef&cient reason is God, This is open to 
grave doubt, but we shall do best to consider first what 
Aristotle says of God eo nomine 

4. GOD AND MAN 

It Will not surprise us to ieani that the being of God, 
who is pure form and perfect substance, is the enjoynvrit 
of a pure and perfect contemplative activity Mar's 
thought rises intermittently upon a basis of iftai'Toaia., and 
this betokens a residue in him of unabsorbed pottntialit> ^ 
—signifies that his activity is stih in some sense only 
adjectival to his nature ; but “ If the divine reason tlunka, 
but this depends on something else, then (since that which 
IS Its substance is not the act of thinking, but a potentiality) 
it cannot be the best substance " (Met I074’*I9) In short, 
man is active, but God is activity. Moreover, because to 
have any meaner object than itself would degrade it,-* 
Aristotle concludes that God’s thought finally overcomes 
the difference of subject and object : “ Since thought and 
its object are not different m Gungs that have no mattt'C, 
the divine thought and its object will be the same — vl e 
thinking will be one wdth the object of its thought ” 
(ibtd 1075®'3 if ) “ God’s thmking is a thinking on think- 

mg ” {thd 1074^34) The object of this thought is not 
composite—" if it were, thought would change m passing 
from part to part of the whole ” {ihid 1075*6)— but single 
and indivisible ; and the thought is tuneless 

Are we to conclude that this eternal seif-re velation, which 

1 Corresponding to a residue m the object of inattu: and potent:u.l,ty 
-wtucli elodes tbongfct 

* Reason apart from ts object has no cbaractM- see p iby 
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IS God, subsists in isolation from a world which it utterly 
transcends ? God is said by Aristotle to be " a substance 
eternal, unmovable, and separate from sensible things ” 
{thd 1073^4), but if the divine thought merely excludes 
and transcends the world, the world loses aU intelligibility, 
and God's thought becomes merely abstract and formal, 
a singleness below and not above distinction If we sever 
utterly the developing series of actualisation from its cul- 
mination, then at every lower stage too a chasm opens, 
and the system disintegrates 
But Anstotle does not, it seems, intend this conclusion 
" We must consider also whether the nature of the universe 
contains the good, ix. the highest good, as something 
separate and by itself, or as the order of the parts Prob- 
ably in both ways, as an army does ; for its good is found 
both in its order and m its general, and more in the latter , 
for he does not depend on the order, but it depends on 
him And all things are ordered together somehow, but 
not ail ahke — fishes, fowls, and plants, for example, are 
ordered together, but are unlike. Yet this does not mean 
that they stand in no relation to one another — there is a 
relation. For aU things are ordered together in a common 
relation of contributing to a single end, since the nature 
of each of them is a source of activities of this contnbutive 
kind But the manner in which they are ordered together 
IS [not that of an order of like elements, but] analogous to 
the order of a household, within which the freemen are 
least at liberty to act at random, but all or most of their 
duties are already ordained for them, while the slaves 
and animals do little for the common good, and for the 
most part live at random I mean in short that {a) all 
things must be sufficiently differentiated for each to have 
its own peculiar function, but [h) there are other common 
functions in which they all partiapate, thus contributing 
to the organisation of the whole ” {^hid zoy^^ii- 2 S) 
Anstotle concludes the chapter with a cntiasm of theones 
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make the substance of the universe a si^nc' 
of episodes . The world rcfhies to b*'' .^overned badh 
' 111 IS the rule of many , one ruki let thvic be.' " 

God. then, it would Setm, is imminent as vali tra, la- 
cendent, and if we apply the causal u.nalyais to the univtne 
at large, we get some evidence for the sune c uiflu'ioi 
God, as we saw (Chap V, § 5 \ as unmuve I mover, the 
ultimate efhcient cause of rhe world. This — for natural 
science a mere postulate — means in the tiul that God so 
moves the world as the object of love and desiie , m God 
efficient and final causes coalesce Of God as final cau^e 
Anstotle says "It is the object of desire and aho the 
object of thought which movt, ihemseiws iiiinioved. But 
the primaiy’' desirable and the primary mtoliigible arr the 
same. For while what seems gooil is an object of appetite 
only what really is good (and nothing short of that) is asi 
object of rational wish {^ovXrjcns) But desire is conse- 
quent on judgment, rather tlian judgment on desire for 
the thinking is the startmg-point Now if God is 
ultimate final cause of the wmrld, he shuuld be also its 
ultimate formal cause, the form which is not only the 
standard of perfection by which alone all if sser things can 
be judged and defined, but also the furma tn/omians of the 
world as a -whole But Aristotle, though ho is i-Iuirlv 
aware of the problem, does not reconcile immanence and 
transcendence. !Man's contemplation of the divme, which 
if complete knowing is one with its object, mast be at 
once a consciousness of and a love for Ids own best self 
for the reason which makes him what he is (see p 156, 
note 2) , the yearning of the natural order to assimilate 
itself to God by incessant cyclical becoming ; do these 
imply mere imitation of the divme nature, or real self- 

1 Met to 72°36 ff The doctrine seems to be tnat smee God m hi-iiseH 
IS good because his seU-mteiLgeace is complete reality beuce m reUtioa 
to the world hi 3 primary character IS hicmrolUg-d-ility ;p p 170) lliat 
IS why desire which li. one with 13 fir man airtady 

corrigible by knowledg 
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identification with it ^ Does God rule the world as the 
general commands his men, expressing himself through 
the disciplined functions which they perform for love of 
him, and taking constant thought for the welfare of his 
whole army ? Or does he rule as the beloved, unconscious 
of the passion he inspires and himself unmoved, rules the 
life of the unconfessed lover ? The latter seems the apter 
metaphor, for indisputably, when Aristotle speaks in 
detail, the balance of emphasis falls upon transcendence, 
particularly when he demes God all knowledge of evil ^ 
And yet the ultimate final cause of the universe must 
surely also he its formal cause. 

The problem inevitably repeats itself m man, and again 
the emphasis m detail is upon transcendence Even if the 
efficient reason is God immanent in man for a lifetime, 
yet its presence is more often descnbed as the miraculous 
transient lodgment of an alien thing than as that which 
distinctively characterises the individual man In GA 
736^28 it is suggested that at conception reason " enters 
from without and alone is divine ” In An I we are told 
that reason comes to be m us as an imperishable substance, 
and its apparent enfeeblement m old age is ascribed to a 
decay of “ something within ” (presumably the physical 
basis of (^arracria), analogous to the decay of the sense- 
organs. “ “ Discursive thinking,” Aristotle there con- 

tmues, " loving and hating, are affections not of the 
reason but of that which has reason, in so far as it has it 
That is why, when this vehicle decays, memory and love 
cease : they were activities not of reason, but of the 
composite which has penshed. Reason is, no doubt, some- 
thing more divine and impassible ” (An 408^25 ff ). 

1 Cp An 43o''a3 S . “ How is eiTl apprehended, or black ^ In some 
fashion by its contrary But that which apprehends must potentially 
he, and must contain within itself, the contrary -which it apprehends 
Yet if there he someUimg -winch has no contrary then "t ts the ob)ect 
rf its 13 u j and IS separate y enstent 

* An which to prove too irmch. 
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According to this account the reason which survives is 
not a human personality.^ but %\e can hardly infer that 
it IS God It 13 true that efficient reason, as it appears m 
A n , seems to be in psychologj- somewhat the analogue 
of the unmoved mover in physics — a postulate winch tlu 
psychologist, who treats of reason only as the tliiiiking 
of the individual, must assume but cannot examine rc, 
w-e might suggest, are the two points of contact between 
God and the natural world , God plays, perhaps, a dual 
role as efficient cause, moving the heavens to generate 
mankind, and movhig also the mmd of man thut he ma\ 
know But such speculation verges on mere fancj" 
are told that to the metaphysician the unmoved mover 
IS God , but of efficient reason no more is said 

It IS perhaps more likely that Anstotle conceives a k 
direct relation between man and God It may be th'it 
efficient reason is a pure substance, identical m all men, 
and Itself intermediate in the developing serie^i bttwern 
man and the astral intelhgences — themselves safficienth 
obscure The latter, like God, move their spheres as the 
object of love, and possibly efficient reason aotuah'''’3 
passive reason in the indmdual through the love thdt 
each man bears, not directly to God, but to tins divine 
spark within him ^ 

But the clues conflict and no solution satisfles Aristotle 
IS striving with a fundamental problem, which begins m 
psychoiogj^ with Plato’s analysis of tlie so’il, and m 

‘ It must be obstr's.ed that ths question here ,= cot pr.m'tniy ^ fltther 
the particular soul as such survives, death To tens Vr^totlt, wj.o held 
that the source of all plurality, and thereiore gi tue diStuictioiL bef. eea 
men as singular individuals, is matter, must hai-e replied in the nei!at‘ie 
Ihe real pomt at issue is wliethcr or not reason really gharacter.^-es the 
individual man 

“ One might be tempted to take the dierinction of efliciesl ami pass \ e 
reason as that of substance and essential accident (see pp 7 ® and 197 ff } 
— to vimv the modes of discursive thinking as capacities ot ch igc 
necessarJy inherent m reason g la embodied, but as not elemeutn in its 
suhstan lal nature But “f eiherent -easttn is a pu'C t 

r-an bavc DO essential accident see p X94 
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metaphysics with the Platonic Forms * if the best element 
in a complex is that which most truly characterises it, 
how does that element relate to the rest of the complex ^ 
^povTjms, for example, is the best of practical life, and 
gives their significance to the external good things which 
the moial life includes , yet 4>p6vrjais should he whoUy 
within man’s power, and external goods do not The 
truth man seeks to iivin m speculation proclaims ds 
independence of any individual possessor The more the 
complex becomes hierarchical in character, the more its 
highest stage tends to appear no longer forma infomians, 
hut a transcendent Jonna assistens But the germ of the 
problem is already present wherever there are matter 
and form As against Plato, Aristotle does his best to 
preserve immanence for the human soul, and if Forms 
are to he transcendent, he wiU nevertheless not allow 
transcendence and self-subsistence to mere abstract and 
general universals such as he believes Plato’s Forms to 
be Yet in the end his God seems scarcely less remote 
than the Platonic Form of the Good as he conceives it 
He does not press the imphcations of his own conception 
of self-consciousness, and he does not so develop the anti- 
thesis of form and matter, actual and potential, as to 
distinguish between a single um verse seen sub specie 
tempons, and seen again sub specie aetemitatis. PIis God, 
if not Epicurean, is certainly not Spinozistic ^ Aristotle 
is a monist in so far as his universe is a single ordered 
hierarchy But, despite his ceaseless effort to link its 
analogous phases and his astounding success in so doing, 
he cannot rise above this comparatively linear hierarchical 
conception of the real to envisage it as a hierarchy which is 
totum m toto d fotmn in qtialibet parte. Often he relapses 
into pluralism, isolating elements within the whole to 
save them from that dependence and imperfection which 
relation to the rest would seem to entail 


Yet sec p Z32 
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BEING AND KNOWLEDGE- THE CATEGORIES 
AND SUBSTANCE 

So far we Lave looked on the universe thrc;i!^h Ah-totle’s 
eyes as a scale on which consciousness nppear^ only 
midway We treated the emerging atagf'- of consriouvaess 
as essentially characterising the ascending griiLs of 
conscious substance, and we ignored at hrst tne fact that 
we can in the end say nothing of the nhole ordered 
universe, the whole Scalu Unrje*si, save as the objixl of 
knowledge (cp. pp 103-3) Dut we learned at Inst that m 
God — and perhaps at moments in man — knon ledge is 
completely one with its object And ilie piobhm of 
efficient reason should at least have warntd us th.d if 
we are to maintain this ultimate identity of subject and 
object without embracing the relativism of Piotagoras, 
we cannot continue to treat kuowkdge as no nwre than 
the adjective of an individual thinker 
Anstotle, as we saw, does not develop these results, nor 
reach beyond the conception of a single hierarchy of 
beings But he does supplement this conception by 
reflecting exphcitly from two points of view upon the 
universe as the object of thought In Met. VIl and VIII 
he discusses the nature of substance as such, laying 
emphasis on. the obj'ect In the OfgizroH — the name 
afterwards given to the group of logical wortts — ^lie treats 
of thought itself, not as the function of an individual 
subject, but in terms of truth and falsehood and with 
special reference to its form This systematic separation 
of aspects consp'cuously difiereiitiates h^m from Plato 

177 
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but lie is held by his view of the relation between, and 
the ultimate identity of, mind and its object from pursuing 
methodological distinction so far tov/ards divorce of form 
from content as did some of his successors. In the doctrine 
of the categories, which gives its title to the first book 
of the Organon, the two points of view are somewhat 
ambiguously combined. 

I THE CATEGORIES 

A doctiine of categories is fundamental in Aristotle’s 
philosophy, but its origin and development are so obscure 
that the Categories, where alone it is formulated in detail, 
has been attributed both to the beginning and to the end 
of Aristotle’s career ^ Moreover, at least its latter half is 
probably not Aristotle’s work. 

In a phrase which aptly hnks the Socratic conversation 
with his own philosophic dialectic, Plato speaks of thought 
as "the soul’s conversation with herself” [Theaetetus, 
i8ge ff ) The implied view^ of language, developed in the 
Cratyhis, reappears in Aristotle as a rather crude cor- 
respondence theory of word and thought " Spoken words 
are the symbols of experiences m the soul, ivritten w'ords 
the symbols of spoken words As all men have not the 
same script, so not all have the same speech sounds, but 
the experiences, which these primarily symbolise, are the 
same for all, and so are the things of ivhicli our experiences 
are the likenesses ” {Int 16*4 ft ) Pnma facie, at any 
rate. Anstotle deduces the categories from an analysis 
of linguistic forms ^ He proceeds roughly thus • — (a) He 
divides language into " things said without combination ” 
and " things said in combmation,” t.e simple terms 
(nouns and verbs) and prepositions , (&) he classifies the 

^ The Categones gives the irapression of being an elementary course 
of lectnreSj 'whatever the date of its composition may be See also p 26S 

* Cp pp 34 51 53 He e n d s however by cattmg acroas atical 
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senses in which ordinary usage predicates one term of 
another— hence the name '* categories,” which means 
" predications ” ; thereby (c) he reaches a classification of 
being 

{a) All terms will be found to fall under one of ten 
categories — 

Substance {eg “ Socrates,'* “ man 

Of a certain quantity [e g. “ two cubits long ' ). 

Of a certain quality {eg “ wlute ”). 

In a relation (5 g “ double,” " greater ’ ) 

Somewhere {e.g “ in the Lyceum *’). 

At some time {eg. “ yesterday 
Being in a position {eg.'' reclines *'). 

Being in a state {e g " is shod "). 

Doing {e.g *' cuts ”) 

Suffering {e.g. " is cut ”). 

(S) The singular individual— the roSe n, or ” this 
somewhat/' as Aristotle calls it — is pnmarily entitled to 
the name of substance ^ It is par excellence the subject of 
predication, and itself neither predicable “ of ” a subject 
{^.e as a universal of a particular), nor predicable as 
" inherent in " {i e as an accident which cannot exist apart 
from) a subject. Species and genus are " secondary 
substances,” predicable only "of” a subject - genus of 
both species and singular, species only of singular All 
other terms faE under the remaining categories, and are 
accidents predicable only as inherent in substance. ^ 

(c) But the subject of a proposition need not be a 
substance, and the categones are not only the mam heads 
of predication they also classify all nameabie things in 

^ Cp note I, p loi SuosUate to Anstotle is alvv'cjs a T^^e n, 'bit 
thoigh, he more olten applies the tena to the^^siagalar injividt..!!. ytl 
he frequently speaks of form (elSosj as a ruSe n isee BoniW, Jii 
s V iJ3e) Tins shows how his vicw of what rea.lly is substance \w,-v£!r'i 
f Else’t'.here, however, Anstot’se coaimunly speaks of ao.idcGts ts 
p^ed'oable oi.'* 
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respect to the precise character of their reality ^ If we 
take any defimtory judgment, and ask what kind of 
essential being is predicated of the subject, the answer is 
bound to be one of the categories Thus, for example, if 
we define Socrates as essentially a man, a cubit as essen- 
tially a measure, white as essentially a colour, four as 
essentially twice two, we are predicating respectively of 
these four subjects as their essential being, substance, 
quantity, quality, and relation. 

The list of categories seems somewhat arbitrary 
Anstotle apparently assumes that the accidental categories, 
which, because substance alone is self-dependent, are all 
logically posterior to substance, themselves too form some 
sort of logically developing series in which each succeeding 
term presupposes and depends on its predecessor (cp 
EN I, 6) But he never works out such a series, and the 
eftorts of his commentators to do so do not convince 
In the Categories only substance is treated with any care, 
and in the lists given outside that work position and state 
only once appear At best the categories constitute a 
system surprisingly comprehensive if one tries to apply it, 
despite its empincal character. 

Before we consider difficulties arising from Aristotle’s 
formulation of the doctrine, it help us to ask what are 
its probable antecedents As a theory of how the real is 
reflected in the forms of judgment, it seems to presuppose 
Plato’s Sophst (cp. pp 52 ff ) but the list bears no obvious 
relation to the common characters of the Theaetetus and 
Parmemdes. or to the inter-participant forms of the ^ 

Nor are the categories put forw^ard as aU-pervasive char- 
acters of the real such as we seemed to detect when we 
followed Plato’s more dialectical line of thought (cp pp 
55 ff ) On the other hand, Plato’s distinction of self- 

Anstotle implies but does not state this coroEary 

^ Sameness and difterence, however, as a pnnciple pervading all the 
categories (cp p iSl, note 3) Most of the notions wiuch the categonea 
CTpTe*» find nodental mention 'n ‘ as Platonic dialogues 
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subsistent from dependent being is possibly the source of 
Aristotle’s conception of substance and accident, and in 
shaping it he may be following Plato's second line of 
thought in the Sophist (cp p 57) Yet, if he :s doing so 
he takes as his corner-stone what Plato seems niereh' to 
suggest in passing We found that nr the So/i/nsf the 
introduction of tliis distinction increased a tendency to 
confuse being as the mimmal characterisation of all that 
IS with being in the sense of the real as a complete whole 
(cp p 57) Aristotle, as we might expect (cp Chap. Mil 
§ 4), makes no attempt to work in logic with the notion o* 
an absolute whole, and reduces the four terms of Plato's 
antitheses to three substance, accidental being, and 
being as a minimal character of all that is Minimal being 
IS not a kind, or genus, of which the categories are the 
subgenera For, according to Aristotle,^ classification 
by genus and species implies division into co-ordmate 
groups Strictly speaking, it classifies only substances, 
and at all events it can apply only within each several 
category But the categones are not co-ordinate ; thej 
exhibit a logical order. Hence there is only being as 
substance, being as quantum, quale, etc The categories 
are highest genera, and minimal being is analogous to a 
grammatical stem present in, but not apart from, the 
inflected forms in w'hich it is conjugated or declined ® 

On the whole, then, Aristotle seems to follow Plato’s 
second line of thought- He does not offer the categones as 
a dialectical system in which the real as a whole develops 
and grows concrete through an ascending series of partial 
definitions On the other hand, the categories do not 

1 Inspired perhapi ty Plato's second line of thought 

“ Not-being is declined correspondingly (Met ioS'j®iD ft ) , unity and 
plurality also (oi wmch same and different. like and unli-te are species; 
bearing a different sense in each category, characterise all things th.it 
are Good and evil, too, are found m each category viath a nifierent 
sense In EN I, 6, Aristotle founds an attack on the Platonic Form of 
the Good largely on the g-ound that g— p-t'hcated m sev J 
catcgorially different cp also p 129 
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directly reflect the stages of that ordered universe of which 
we have watched the gradual construction in Anstotie’s 
thought. So far as they classify real things, those real 
things are not precisely the members of the Seda Umversi 
as such God and the other perfect beings are pure sub- 
stance, but quanta and qualia are not, as such, things of a 
lower grade on the scale. For all the members of the 
Scala Umversi are, as such, substances, albeit less and less 
perfect — more deeply immersed in matter — as the scale 
descends , and they are classified, where classification is 
possible, by genus and speciesA The Scala Umversi and 
the categories are two systems which coincide at their 
summits inasmuch as God is perfect substance, but do not 
coincide elsewhere.^ Rather the various categories serve 
to order and determine that diversity of accidental char- 
acters whereby imperfect thmgs reveal their changing 
natures,® their vanous degrees of failure to be divine. 

But the position thus reached is an ambiguous com- 
promise , for Plato’s first line of thought — or something 
like it — IS not altogether without its influence, since the 
earlier categories, at all events, might, with modification, 
take their place in a philosophical dialectic as partial 
defimtions of the real as a whole "What happens is perhaps 
this Aristotle discovers certain all-pervasive characters 
of the real, but he cannot set them out as a senes of 
partial definitions of reality as a W'hoie, because of reality 
as a whole he has no genuinely operative conception 
beyond the Scala Umversi, -which he has reached em- 
pirically He aims at Monism, and his central doctnne 

^ Ot course only a x^-orld of generation and decay can be classified bj. 
genus and species, for genus as such is- something merely potential 
(see pp i86 and 198) This becomes more obiaons when we watch the 
exhibition of it in concreto , cp, pp 100 3 

® Their respective bases, primary matter and minimal being, might 
seem to coincide, inasmuch as both are devoid of all positive character 
But they are the pure potentiahties (the sheer privations) postulated by 
different systems, and cannot be equated 

* All accideutal e same potency of hangB cp p yB 

and p CKz, note i 
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of causation demands it , but he fails to rise above a more 
or less pluralistic system The scheme of thmi^'s entire 15 
to him a hierarchy of substances arid not a whole of 
dialectical moments. Hence the categoncs have to cLissify 
characters which belong to a plaralitt' of !:uh=tanc?s 
already empirically st'stemalistd, and, so far as they 
comtitute a developing senes, they order and deteximn^-, 
not reality as a whole, but the degrees of imperfc-ction ni 
those substancesd Thus, because Aristotle regards t" a 
complete and perfect as that whieh is finite and limtttd 
(cp p S3, note 2) ; because he docs not equate pr-rttct 
being with being that is a}I-comprclii:.n>ive, the tw j 
systems in the main diverge But becau^^e the high^'-'t 
members of the ScaLi Umvsm are perfect beings, the;' 
coincide at the summit 

The categoncs are the highest universais of a piuralist 
system, and the universals of a plur^dist sjstem are 
inevitably empincal They tend to become mere abstract 
common characters which classify externally Universal 
and particular make claims that pluralism Caimot reconcile 
The universal cannot genuinely characterise its particulars, 
nor they aftord the universal its proper articulate content 
Pluralism refuses to recognise that all judgment has 
ultimately a single subject — ^that the vert" claim of the 
universal to he universal is a claim to characterise reality 
as a whole and a cnticism of the pluralist universe " 
Lastly pluralism tends gi'adually to treat the universal 
as a mere mental concept, and to oppose it to external 
real things 

Though Aristotle reaches the categories through the 
reflexion of the real in words, tlie symbols of thoughts, 

1 While certem other all-perva^jve i'horaciv.rt, i^’h-Ch icro^s tlie 
cdtegonei> and appear m diflei ent senses ai se\ < ra! Lp 

note 2) are left outride the system la unevpliiinod i30l.it i,in Ihi e 
we e 'lalied by the schoolmer Tyaasivirdfitiia- 

* A cnticTivni wh cb is manifest tltat reiadue of baracterB h 
cromn ontsidc the categories 
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yet on the whole he refrains from this final step ^ The 
real and the intelligible remain for him ultimately one 
He does not embrace that realism which a pluralist 
metaphysic in the end involves Yet, when the theory 
of substance as singular individual breaks down (see § 2), 
he IS forced to seek an alternative within the limits set 
by Plato’s second Ime of thought, and his field is further 
narrowed by his resolute rejection of the Platonic Forms 
as he conceives them The universal must be individual- 
ised in what It charactenses, not divorced from that and 
then given a fresh indmduahty in a new world of its own 


2. SUBSTANCE 

In the Categories the essential characteristics assigned 
to substance are three It is always a subject and never 
a predicate. It has no contrary, and admits of no degree 
there is no contrary of Socrates or man, and a man cannot 
he less or more man. It persists identical, while accidents 
vary between contrary poles the same man is now hot, 
now cold, etc. As the ultimate subjects of predication, 
which “ underlie everything else ” (Cat 2^15}. singular 
individuals fulfil these conditions more adequately than 
species, species than genera ® Hence in the first book of 

^ Though he tends somewhat m that dvection ui An Pr See pp 
210. 211 

® Thus Aristotle seems to formulate the “ primary substance ” as a 
precise antithesis to the Platonic Form But, though it is a " this 
bomewhat,'' a primary substance is not merely anything called ' this 
or ' that ■' m common speech Primary substances axe the individuals 
of which reahty consists , those which timelessiy are, and those which 
by natural processes have come to be They are, so to speak, born and 
not made Nothing which owes its unity to art or to ch ance is a primary 
substance God, the astral inteUigences, and the eiEcient reason are 
primary substances, and so is any member of an animal or vegetable 
species But a statue is not — the shape which turns the block of marble 
into a Hermes is predicable under quality, not substance — nor is a dead 
portion of an organism separated from the whole Among inanimate 
things the title clearly belongs only to the heavenly bodies, the four 
elenujnts and the whole bulk of each ral a mountain e g 

or a livor would not bo a primary sn cc 
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the Organon the categories are chiefly considered as a 
means of classifj’ing all the predicates applicable to ar 
individual subject eg Socrates qua substance is a man 
qua quantified is tall, aim qualified snub-nosed, qua related 
a husband, etc. They thus exhibit the vanning degrees of 
intimacy with which its various possible predicate? attach 
to a subject But the mam distinction is between substance 
and the accidental categor.es. Accidents may change — 
even, if they qualify superficially, disappear ^ — whtreas sub- 
stance abides, unvarjung in degret. But if any substantial 
character be removed, the indmdual itself disappears 

Nevertheless Aristotle's formulation of the thtorj- lean- 
to contradiction (i) Since the categories classify being 
exhaustively, the category of substance will contain not 
only the substantial characters such as animal, man, etc — 
the secondary' substances — ^but also the singular sensible 
substances of which these aie predicated. And this 
Aristotle maintains Yet (2) if the categories classify 
universal predicates, the singular substances to vhich they 
apply — those at all events which are sensible— must remain 
outside all the categories ^ But (3) if the singular substvince 
is isolated from the substantial predicates which define its 
essential nature, it becomes simply nothing ® Hence (4) all 
its essence, all that you can say of it 111 defining it, does turn 
out to be contained m the category of substance — except its 
individuality, its unique “ thisness ” But (5) even if the 
singular qua a unique particular is apprehended by sense 
and not by thought, yet a substance must be mdividual 

Another route leads to the same difficulty, but also to a 

I It must be remembered that the term “ accidoiat ’ eoiers a’l non 
substantial cliaracttrs, -vinether superficial nr ntressarily^ inherert 
‘ Co-incideut " tvoald nerliapi inort nemly render *he Greek ungi.H 
<ri 

‘ This difficulty an&es only m the category of substance vMiiU 's a 
quahr,', but it is so tpso a predicate Socratcb, however, is a substance 
but he IS not a predicate 

® 1b fact Looke’s*' bare sabstratam " winch BerkeJev hadnodUnc i ty 


in e 
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possible solution. The substantial characters predicabk 
of the sensible singular are the genus and differentia which 
together constitute its definable form The genus is 
conceived by Aristotle as a universal which by itself is 
abstract and potential, no more really existent than is 
mimmai being apart from the categories This mere 
potentiality begins to actualise in the first subgenera into 
which the genus is dmsible : but actualisation continues 
until the genus receives its final logical differentiation 
into infimae species Genus and differentia are thus the 
termini of a process of logical actuahsation ^ Together 
they sum up a group of substantial characters, which 
form an indissoluble unity, just because they are the stages 
of a development and are only significant as actualised 
in the culmination of that development (cp. Met VIII, 6) 
So Aristotle appears to follow that second hue of thought 
contamed in the which led Plato from true dialectic 

tow'ards division For though the genus, like minimal 
being apart from the categones, is abstract and potential, 
yet the subgenera through which, and the infimae specxes 
m which, it actualises, are regarded by Anstotle as sets of 
co-ordinates, and not as presenting a developing senes ^ 
The Seda Universi ts a developing series, but within its 
lower stages development is apparently superseded by a 
scheme of co-ordinate groups ' *' An individual man is 
no more truly substance than an individual ox ” (Cat. 

Now below the mflma species there are only logically 
indiscnminable singulars , multiplicity signifies the pres- 
ence of matter, and the singular " this ” or “ that ” is, as 
such, that which belongs to sense and eludes thought and 
definition. If you define Socrates as animal-terrestrial- 
rational-man — or, more shortly, rational-man — ^you have 
m effect defined no more than the mfima species man 

^ For a mamtestation of it in the concrete, see pp loo ff 

^ I e, regarded laterally, so to speak, the geans, the subgenera 

and again the species are merely co-ordinate 
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But if you try to define him more dostriy, you are met 
■with a mass of accidents, v/hich oie (a) inexhaustible, 
and {b) essentially liable to change , .aiid any change in 
them will immediately rendei your aefiiution untiaa 
Hence in Met YII. where Aristotle debates with masterU 
penetration how to meet the claim of substance to be at 
once universal, nittlligible, and dehuabic, and at the same 
tune unique and individual, the singiiLir is at length 
superseded on the tlirotie of substanct, by the mfin.a 
speaesd That is to say the genus is tak- n to be fudy 
actualiscd in its infimae specif s. and its furlhtr dn'tt-rcntu- 
tion into singulars is treated as irrL.k’smnt SingilUrs — 
so runs the thread of Aristotle's thought — ait- not nitelh- 
gible. but the inftma speaes is intc-lligible and is also, 
in contrast to the genus, individual® — it is, m fact, the 
nearest approximation to a true individual which thought 
can grasp in the lower stages of the Scala Dimvis: In 
the light of tKs change not only the superficial pcculuiities 
but all the accidents inhertmt m stnsible singuLi,rs arc 
treated as difterciices due to the inatenrd clement winch 
13 the pnnciplfc of their plurality ■* 

If this solution IS intended by Aristotle as metaphysical 

1 Or " matariate iorm ' as Aristotle a'so calb it tecc.i.se ir artiins 
existence m a material embodiment and cannut be dehned mtl oir 
reference to matter, thoujb matter is iiseU mJcjiatoIo The t 'i 

IS intersperseu tv-ith cnticisai of the I orms atla'kc the tiicor^^ 

as a purely arbitrary incuirlualisatiun oi umtcrstis, ami :l'" oi 

the polemic as well as rhe context, suggtst^ tfia'' fit ’= atta ionp PLio 
not for divorcing infimae species from singulars, but Tor sepjr,.,s;.!’g ind 
re ifying genera taken apart trera specie-i Plato s^lucm disting jL'I es 
clearly between genus and species Cp Steniel Zi^hl a firjsr' 6.5 
Plaiou u/ii Ani,totels$, 133 rf , aR!JTa>ior, Pfufo, 515 

^ Of course on the view that the siRguiar indo, idnal is prirnanl. 
substance, we should have to say tliat the acl.i.\lis.itkin 01 the 4f.n1 s 
onlx becomes complete when the mfimae spec es ^.ro icrlhcr iUtlercLtiati'd 
into singulars , i r that singular sno^tantcs art .dH drscriarnable 
This Aristotle sometimes seems to ,natot„..n , cp Met 1071* *■ ro 
especially 

^ ft can hence be called raiif ti cp note 1, p 179 

^ See p 104, note t, and p 125 rn Gael I tf Ar.^tot'e states that 
e on when an infima speries bris but One iriember. a- m the case £>f the 
■who c heaven the efigenen and enstence of Ibis tmique di dual do 
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we must regard the Scala Umverst somewhat as follows 
God, the astral intelligences, and efficient reason will not 
be ahected In them the clash of universal and particular 
does not arise ; for they are individuals, not as units of a 
plurality actual or possible, but as each utterly unique m 
its kind, because a pure and not a materiate form In 
them essence and existence are one But in the sphere of 
sensible substance thought can distinguish as fully real 
only genera as articulate m systems of co-ordinate infimae 
species Plurality and superficial differentiation must be 
ascribed to an indeterminacy, which is real, but real with a 
reality not as such intelligible (cp p 92, note i) Between 
the two, however, there are certain accidents, which inhere 
necessanly in a genus or a species, characterising m some 
degree all its singulars (cp p 78}. And though the 
indissoluble unity of substantial characters which con- 
stitutes the infima species is that which is primarily real and 
intelligible in this sphere, yet these accidents too, because 
they attach necessarily, are permeable to thought But 
they inhere dependently in substance, and this dependence 
IS their essence Their esse is tnhaerere, because this is 
the essential nature of all that is classified by the accidental 
categories . They all express capacities of variation, and are 
marked as belonging to the world of change They attach 
only to infimae species, or matenate forms, for in perfect 
substance no accident inheres, superficial or necessary ^ 

not coincide The whole heaven, because perceptible, is a particular. 
Its species a matenate form which might, -chough in fact it does not, 
possess other embodiments It is unique, not because its essence and 
existence coincide, but for other reasons Yet Aristotle leaves the 
impression that this single embodiment of a form in a comparatively 
perfect matter provides at least a nearer approximation to pure form 
than the several constituents of the perceptible -world e g an astro- 
nomical demonstration -which had for its subject the whole heaven, or 
the sun, or the moon, would be supenor to a demonstration of -which 
the subject -n’as some sublunary natural species (cp pp 197 fl: ) 

^ The Scholastics distinguished between the (substantial) attributes 
and the propna of God, but Aristotle does not at any rate explicitly 
do BO and t 13 hard to see how t can bo done consistently -with hi» 
d of pure subetance 
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It has, however, been mamtamed that classification by 
genus and species and the conception of the materia te 
form as substance are formulated by Aristotle net 
ultimate metaphysical notions, but only as a necessary' 
postulate of the special sciences On this question the 
following chapter may throw some light, but we shall 
find that either view presents very great difficulty 
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BEING AND KNOWLEDGE THE THEORETICAI 
SCIENCES AND LOGIC 

I. THE THEORETICAL SCIEN'CES 

We Iiave seen ho\Y Aristotle di\nde-s thought according to 
the nature of its object (pp. 129 n.), and, since ' All tb ink- 
ing IS either practical or pTodnctivc- or theoretical " iMct 
io 25*>25) — since the division is exhaustive — there can be 
no thinking in respect of art cr conduct save that Yihich is 
embodied ut and one mth, the variable objects which in 
those spheres submit to man's power of intelligent altera- 
tion Rules and principles of conduct may be formulated, 
but the rough and indeterminate nature of the subject- 
matter yields only that inferior trutli of which action 
IS the further end (cp p 130} : and moral character, formed 
for action and by action, is a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of them. Such principles may aid the statesman 
and the teacher, but to the young man, though he may 
have progressed far m, e.g , geometrical studies, they uill 
mean very little : “ For he is inexperienced m the actior s 
that occur in life, and political science starts from these 
and is about these and further, since he tends to follow 
his pa^isions, his study will be vam and unprofitable, 
because the end aimed at is not knowledge but action 
(EN 1095^3 fi ). There is, in short, no theoretical science 
of art or conduct. 

It does not seem obvious why conduct should not be 
studied for the sake of knowledge. In fact no man has 
contributed more to the theory of etlucs than Anstotle, and 

19 
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his doctrine of art and conduct is vital to his theory of 
the universe. Yet he maintains firmly that the theoretical 
sciences, or " philosophies,” are three and three only — 
" first philosophy,' ' natural science, and mathematics — and 
none of these has the practical world for its object. 


(a) first philosophy 

First philosophy, or metaphysics,^ is " the science which 
mvestigates being qua being and its essential attributes 
(Met. loog^'Si) To expand and interpret this definition, 
Aristotle indicates a threefold contrast between first 
philosophy and the special sciences, which latter are 
grouped exhaustively under natural science and mathema- 
tics Metaphysics (i) investigates the absolutely real, that 
which in the fullest sense is ; and smce the crown of the 
Sccda XJmverst is God, metaphysics claims the title of 
theology Per contra the special sciences study the lower 
beings of the natural scale, for " There are as many parts 
of philosophy as there are kinds of substance ” {thd 
1004^2) But (2), because the absolutely real is pure sub- 
stance,® metaphysics again contrasts with the special 
sciences, inasmuch as the latter all study being as declined 
in one of the accidental categories (3) Metaphysics is a 
universal science which inquires into being as a whole, 
whereas all the special sciences ” mark off some particular 
being — some genus, and inquire into this, but not into 
bemg simply nor qua being. Nor do they offer any 
discussion of the essence of the things of which they 
treat ; but starting from the essence . they then 
demonstrate more or less cogently the essential attributes^ 

^ Ongmally an editorial term (=“ The problems subsequent to those 
of Physics "1 It beads the treatises on first plnlosopby which appear 
m the Corpus .lusiotihcum immediately after those on natural science 

® N B — Not accidents 

* Ijt because ScsJa UH‘Vgrt‘ and categories comc-de at thou summ ts 
QcadcntB cp p 188 
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of the genus with which they deni.”^ To the question 
how these vanous definitions rektc — “ WiiKdier first 
philosophy IS universal, or deals with one genus, i e. some 
one kind of being ” — Aristotle replies, " If there is no 
substance but those which are formed by nataic, natural 
science wall be the first science , but if there is one im- 
movable substance, the science of this must be prior, and 
universal just because it is first” [ibid. 1026*^7 ft.) He 
means, presumably, that metaphysics is universal becau.rt 
to all things substance is the cause and pnnciple of their 
fundamental nature. 

We are thus enabled to expand the account of man’s 
speculative activity given in Chapter VIII §1. Self- 
identification with the divine nature is the supreme reward 
of the speculative life ; but this beatific \ision gives the 
metaphysician a standard by which to judge the degrees 
of derivative reahty which the lower stages of the universe 
exhibit. The detail of this applied metaphy=.ic is hard 
to determine, but if we look to the actual contents of 
Met and to Aristotle’s scanty and not wholly consistent 
statements and implications, we can again trace roughly 
two lines of thought which coincide imperfectly (1) De- 
scending the Scala Universi, the metaphysician will a>k 
in what sense the essences assumed without proof by the 
special sciences are real E g. he wall relate the unmoved 
mover of physics to God as final cause, and cniictse the 
notions of a natural body and of a mathtmatical entfiy 
And in so doing he will discuss conceptions such as matter 
and form, potency and actuality, causation. (2I He will 
consider being, and also not-bemg For opposites always 
fall under a smgie science, and being qua being, hai mg 
no genus, can only be defined by its negative hmits—'u 
opposition, i e to its owm negation. As definitions of 
bemg qua being he will formulate tlie law's of contradiction 

Met ict25''8 ff N B — ( and (3) assign tlie sann- 6 e to tlie <u 
ces. 
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and excluded middle • — ^whatever is cannot be also other 
than itself , whatever ?s must either possess or not possess a 
given character These laws are thus formulated " onto- 
logically,” but they are also axioms impHed in the 
demonstrations of special science ^ He will treat of those 
pniiciples which fall outside the categories ' one and many, 
with their species same and other, like and unlike , 
good and evil, beautiful and ugly,^ true and false 
And he will study the declension of being through the 
categories 

To fit himself for this task the metaphysician must 
himself have studied the special sciences.® but his method 
as a metaphysician is not demonstration. If it were 
demonstration, presumably God and the other pure sub- 
stances would be the subjects which it assumes to be 
real (^ e would constitute its vnodeaeis) , and the 
features of the perceptible world would somehow appear 
as essential accidents inhering in them But Anstotle 
does not, and could not, so relate pure substance to the 
world of change , for pure substances are not unities of 
genus and differentia, and they have therefore no essential 
accidents, * The metaphysician’s method is in fact dialec- 
tical Yet it is not the dialectic of Plato’s Republic The 
assumptions of special science are apparently not in the 
strict sense proved by first philosophy — ^not, i e , exhibited 
as no longer isolated groups but at length altogether fuUy 
transparent within an articulate system united and 
illuminated by the divme^nature On the whole, Anstotle 
seems to hold that there is in the assumptions of special 

^ I e they are fortnulated as defimtioas of being qua being, and it 
follov.s necessarily from this that they are also " Laws of Thought,” 
governing all reasoning about anythmg which is any sense real 

' Better perhaps “ fair and foul ” . the Greek words equally mean 
" noble and base " 

“ Anstotle himself had done so with, a thoroughness even beyond 
that demanded by Plato of the philosophic ruler m his prelimmar3r 
mathematical studies for he had pranticaily created zoology and 
psychology His mctaphymciau a not the modem specialist 

* See h <nr p note i 
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science something in its own nature insuscepnUe of proof 
and. the object solely of immediate intmtioa fcp. p. 312) 
He only explicitly displays this dialectic at -aork in 
establishing the laws of contradiction and exchidt-d middle 
Tliese can only be “demonstrated by refutation ’’ (Mel 
1006®-!!) and ad homtneni {ib'i io 6 ‘Z^Zi , i e any s.ngic 
statement of one's opponent or pupil can be shown to 
involve them Hence the metaphysicnm’s dialectic is 
rather a method of instruction and di«putarion than of 
logical proof (see pp 215 ff ) In Au^totk’s ovii Metaphysics 
his method is largely aporeniatic . he is often more 
concerned to elaborate a dilemma than exphculy to solve it 


(b) tee xatur.\l sciences 

" Second philosophy,” or natural science, covers the 
whole sphere of change where change accords iMth neces- 
sary laws It treats, i.e., of natural bodies whose essential 
nature is possession of an innate source of movement and 
rest 

Aristotle’s works on natural science present a senes 
which ascends the Sceda 'Naturae, from general to par- 
ticular ^ In Physics 1 and II he discusses the fundamental 
pnnciples of natural body, i e matter and form, privation, 
nature, and cause ; the later books treat of alteration 
With special reference to locomotion, the primary kind of 
change, and the attendant problems of space, time, c-.'n- 
tmuity, etc He concludes by establishing the hj'potht.jis 
of an unmoved mover. The remaining works treat 1 arious 
species of natural body and their essential accidents, t s 
their specific modes of change Thus De Cash discusses 
all the five elements, and so contains both a cosmology'® 

* The order is retained la the Corpus Answidhettm (ate p xii, and 
will he already fairly clear to the reader front the rettrentes given in 
the text and notes. 

- Aristotle sometimes adumbrates a soectal suence of substance Unit 
15 scoabie bnt eternal Met o69»3o and cp p 87 note 4 some antes 
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aj d m the modern '^nse of the term a physics De 
Generalume d CorrupHone returns to treat of substantia! 
change, and of alteration other than locomotion , but it 
treats them with special reference to the formation of 
ojj.oiofjLep'ri . Very roughly speaking its subject is 
chemistry. The Meteorological concerns phenomena of 
[a] the fiery region, (J) the air and w'ater constituting the 
atmosphere, and (c) the earth It is in fact a study m 
elemental transformation closely connected with De Caelo 
The psychological works, De Anima, etc , profess to give 
a general account of the “ be-souled body ” as a species 
of natural body, though the peculiar nature of soul extends 
the scope of De Amma somewhat beyond these limits 
Thus they prepare the way for biology, which Anstotle 
necessarily regards as closely Imked with psychology. The 
Histona Ammalium collects facts from which the other 
works of this group — as their titles indicate (seep xi) — 
deduce theories , but the essential accidents of animate 
substance would remain obscure were these works not 
supplemented by the De Anima. ^ 

Ttiese treatises vary somewhat in method as the scale is 
ascended They are pnmanly lecture-notes, and Anstotle 
writes as a teacher, usually striving to establish principles 
by dialectical argument which starts from his predecessor’s 
theories. In the Physics he assumes on the whole the 
critical attitude of the metaphysician rather than demon- 
strates from assumptions He is not so much teaching 
natural science as instructing an audience, which will in 
time come to study first philosophy, what natural science 
is In biology, both because he was himself a specialist, 

he assJgas the study of the spheres to astronomy as a branch of mathe- 
matics Compare Plato’s attitude m the EepvJbhc, p 40 In An Post 
Aristotle states that there is an "observational'' as well as a strict 
matheniaticai treatment of the subject-matter of astronomy (cp 
7SS34 ff) 

^ Doubt has been cast upon its authenticity, 

’ Zabarella regards An as dealing with the form of the ‘ ‘ besouled 
body ” only, the biological works as concerned only with its matter 
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and beranbC the imposs biiity of itntif), n" a pricn 
pnnc pl"s \%ith fact is mor ob\ ous h tl ar ar 1 
more abstract level, he givt-s us a of fici in thi- 
Hisfona Ammalium and a goc-d deal of demoii'itraiinr' 
in the other treatises Xcvertheless hr- has vt-ry d-ihut^ 
view of what the specialist in each departintnt of n it'Tal 
science studies, and of his method m so ao’<ig Method ’> 
a logical inquiry (see Chap X § 2), but it ts time to o-n 
sider the subject-matter of natural scicticc as it presents 
itself to the specialist * 

To the layman, who as a rule has not reflected niich 
upon his sense-perception, the world prestnts a cnnfii-,^d 
w'bole of singular things and their properties The geucr n 
preliminary function of science is to reflect upon thc-'i 
singulars, and to discard as umntcUigible any mereh 
superficial accidents winch qualify them only as members 
of a pluraht}’ of percepta , to distinguish their substantial 
characters from their necessary accidents , and, IhialU, 
to group the infimae species so reached und‘'-r separate 
genera. From this process results a w orid of gLuera linked 
to one another by relation of analog}-', and possessing m 
Aristotle's view a real and not a merely proviiicnal fixity 
Each genus is a substantial character,^ merely potential if 
taken in abstraction, but actually exiting concretely 
articulated in and as a number of difterent mflmae species, 
which are at once universal and mdiv.dual And to this 
genus attach a number of necess?„ry accidents, or co- 
incidents. the status of which witlnn the genus constitutes 

^ The reader should consult GC, sA Joachim, Introd 

® Exactly how Aristotle would work out his rule that cne is 

the subject-matter of one special science is far from clear Within 
muihemulics (the subject-matter of which is only j.jisoi-iubstantitil 
see § (c) beloir) arithmetic, plane geometry, sobd geometrv'. cti , sra 
separate special sciences, each having ils separate sabj'-cc - ge-ii* 
Uhthm nature, which in Met 1005*34 "S cahed a s.ngLs genus, we 
m ght perhaps distingmsfl psychology, pu'tsio’ogy , and botau^ spec al 
sciences, each having a separate subgefus for its subiscr-matter But 
'Vristotle does not precisely articulate the branches o£ » uural sc.ezct 
and it seems hard to avoid cross-classiScaticn bee also p 1:03. note 3 
o 
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the next problem for sc ence In order to solve it each 
genus IS made the province of a speaalist , for A single 
science is one whose domain is a single genus, viz , all the 
subjects constituted out of the primary entities of the 
genus — i e the parts of this total subject — and their 
essential accidents ” {An Post 87^38 ff.). Thus, so soon 
as he IS free from the preliminarj'- task of distinguishing 
his own genus, the specialist has before him several infiiuae 
species, which, though " parts ” of the genus which groups 
them, are the “ pnmary entities,” or fundamental con- 
stituents in whi(i alone the genus exists articulate and 
actualised. He has also a mass of essential accidents, 
'' which inhere in the simple infimae species, and in the 
genus only in virtue of these ” {ibid 96^23) The essential 
accidents differ from the substantial characters — genus 
and differentia — which together constitute the simple 
(indivisible though concrete) unity of the infima species 
For their esse is inhaerere, and, while they do not enter 
into the definition of the species, they are themsehes 
indefinable (because non-existent) without the species ^ 
The causal link between the essential accident and the 
infima species which supports and defines it is always 
ultimately, if not proxiniately, a single one of the sub- 
stantial characters of the species . e g in the mfima species 
man the capability of laughing and weeping inheres m 
virtue of the differentia rational, not in virtue of the genus 
animal. Now the task of the specialist is to show in detail 
precisely how these accidents really — t e causally — ^inhere, 
and therefore the assumptions peculiar to his own science^ 
with which he starts will be (i) that certain infimae species 
are thus and tlms definable, and (2} actually exist as 

1 Cp t&ti, 73*34 ft. and T> 1S8 

“ He assumes also as ‘ cominon. axioms ” the laws of contradiction 
and e.tclndcd middle These underlie his demonstration as principles 
but are not among its peCnliat assumptions The assumption by the 
mathematician of certain quantitative axioms creates a difficulty which 
we cannot here consider , see An Post 75*38 tf and 76^14 ff and also 
p TOi below 
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substances that Cx-rtuin essent al acad nts at pr'^nt 
only nominall3. definable, inhere gener.dK in K ^ some 
infima species or other within) the genus The existence 
of these accidents and the real causal aei'mitions corres- 
ponding to them, he cannot assume ; for the existence of 
accidents is their inherence, and the precise nature of 
this will appear only in the conclusion of hi? demonstration 
E g the propensit}'’ to laughter and tears can only be 
defined as "an essential accident inhering in man qua 
rational,” and that definition is precisely the conclusion 
of the proof that man is capable of laughing or we’^piiig ^ 
When the speciahst has thus prov'od and defined an 
accident which inheres directly through a substaniuti 
character, he ivill prove a second accident as fiouing 
directly from the first, a third as directly consequent 
upon the second, and so on , but the ultimate causal link 
connecting the whole chain of accidents with the infima 
species will be a single substantial character of tile latter 

Thus substance, at all events for special scit-nct , is the 
infima species It is no more the concern of the specialist 
that genera are Imked analogically upon a scale than that 
the species is manifest to sense as a multiplicity of =iag’jlars 
What is real to him — the real counterpart whicii lus 
system, so far as completed, will reflect — is (i) a group of 
infimae species linked as diiierentiations of a genus winch 
IS actual only in and as its species , (2) for each specie^ a 
chain of accidents, merely potential in their gentnt , or 
g«as;-genenc, forms, but in actuality connected each to 
the next by an immediate causal relation, and forming a 

1 Am toUe illustrates definition of essential accutenii, tLp ' 

with an ini>tance which jhows it to be analogous to tichrition by ^enus 
and differentia '' Thunder is a noite fgeitus) cau'id b> me f|ii£n i.linig 
of fire in a cloud (difieren-tia) ” The examplt of laji{htcr and tears is 
Anstotehan though not actuallj used by Ansti tie, brt ms. fa^ouine 
instances — e,g,“ either-odd-or-et en " as an es^enaal acciuent o' aunuwr 
—show that the normal form of the essential acudei i 1 nis.uncl \e 
couple expressing the contrary poles v inch limit a capaiitt oi ’variation 
ihe tmdcrl-vmg thought is that accidents express change 
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senLS ultimately supported by and dcnving ts meaning and 
being from, the infima species, which is alone substantial 
The question whether to first philosophy the infima 
species is ultimately real we must still postpone. But 
even as a conception of special science there are grave 
objections to Aristotle’s view It depends on opposing 
the genus and species relation to the relation which 
consists m analogy — i,e. the relation of terms in a develop- 
ing series (cp p i 86 ) Now no doubt it is not surprising 
that Aristotle should attribute an ascertainable fixity to 
natural genera and species, whereas modem science regards 
its classifications of nature's endless diversity rather as 
provisional, and, at least in the case of biology, as make- 
shifts which prepare the way for a system exhibiting 
evolutionary development Yet Aristotle himself is no 
conservative, but the greatest of all pioneers in special 
science. It is abundantly clear that he conceives an order 
of development’' m the species of the animal kingdom, 
and he himself admits m two cracial cases a subject -genus 
in which the mfimae species do form a developing senes 
“ The cases of figure and soul are exactly parallel , for 
the particular specific types subsumed under the common 
name in both cases— figures and living beings — constitute 
a series, each successive term of which potentially contains 
its predecessor, e g the square the triangle, the sensory 
capacity the self-nutritive ” (An 4x4^28 ft ) If, however, 
the pnor species exists potentially m the posterior, just 
as the genus actualises through its subgenera, the self- 
dependence of the infima species is ruined Either there 
will in the end be a science for every infima species, or 
substance will become a matter of degree 

It might he urged that science is bound to classify pro- 
visionally by co-ordmate species — that m science as in 
philosophy there must remain imperfectly comcident 
systems But Aristotle seems to conceive special science 

* Or ratiw of ‘ developed 
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as moving towards co-ordination and aw y from the 
developing senes He is very sure that the nfinu pecie 
is the most real thing withm the ken of the spet.ialist 
The ideal type of scientific demonstration, as wo shall 
soon see more clearly (§2 (b) ), works with species whoat 
seif-dependence is not to be saciificed to mter-rektion 

Within the limits of one infimia species and its accidents 
the difhcnlty recurs. The atomicity which isolates the 
single species shows itself to be a self-dependence achiev’ed 
by mere mutilation, and results m a quite untenable 
" one way ” relation between species and accidents 
Aristotle attempts in vain to establish a matenate form 
indefinaole without reference to matter and ckaag’, and 
then to exclude from its essential nature — its nature as 
substance — the characteristic phases in which this change 
is manifested 

(C) MATHEMATICS^ 

If we remove from natural bodies the pnmarj property 
of change, and with it natural place {cp p 82), time, ind 
all further concrete determinations of their perceptible 
nature, we leave them charactensed only by certain 
essential accidents predicable under the category of 
quantity. These we may treat in separation from the 
substances in which they actually inhere, and, sircc upon 
the primary quantitative accidents depend ‘-tries of dent a- 
tiv'e accidents, we can then demonstrate the inherence of 
the latter m the former, just as natural science demon- 
strates the inherence of accident in substance In short, 
these pnmary accidents — ^which arc the objects of mathe- 
matics — can be treated as if they were substances — as 
analogous, i c to the materiate forms of natural sen nee * 
And the matter to which tlieir definition will have reter- 

1 See Pil II, 2 and Met XUI, 3 

^ E g tnangulaniy ab'-tracted becomes lor the gc-onietcr tr a"gh 
and be demonstrates as Us essentia! accident that it poncsssa 
equal to tu'o right angles 
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ence wiU be an ntellig ble not a sensible matter In 
anthmetiC it wU be the bare pnncipie of plurality, in 
geometry sheer extension in two or three dimensions , but 
always it will be a matter more abstract and potential 
than the perceptible matter of locomotion ^ 

These gftas^-substances fall into two main quasi- 
subgenera : discrete quantity, the object of arithmetic, 
and continuous quantity, the object of geometry " Arith- 
metic, which proceeds from fewer assumptions, is more 
exact than and prior to geometry, which requires additional 
elements , ^ e a unit is substance without position, while 
a point IS substance with position Hence accuracy 
decreases as we ascend through the more concrete sub- 
genera of geometry to the ambiguous science of astronomy ® 
In some passages Aristotle seems to imply a general 
mathematics logically pnor to arithmetic, the principles 
of which also serve as common axioms implied in all 

^ See p So Sa've that rnatUematioal entities are not conceived as 
really separate, the doctrine seems akin to that attributed by Aristotle to 
Plato , see p 41, note i For intelligible niattei see Ross, Anstoilf 
Mclaphysics, on 1036^9-10 If we compare the naturalscale of substances 
and the senes of types of matter (cp p 78), both of which ascend from 
primary matter as their logical postulate, vve get fresh light on Aristotle s 
cross-classifications nf the universe 

s An. Post 87*34 ft Numbers have only oraer, but the continuous 
quanta of geometry are determined in position as well by their mutual 
relations (cp Cat 4^31 and 5*32) Position presupposes only extension 
and is therefore not the same as natural place, but an abstraction from 
it — ■nothing but a purely quanUtaave implication of it 

* See p 88 Met 1069*30 S adumbrates a special natural science 
of substance which is sensible but eternal Met io77'*23 ft " There 
are many proposinons about things merely considered as in motion 
and it does not follow that there should be a mobile separate from 
sensibles” — suggests a special mathematical science obtained by 
abstraction of essential accidents and perhaps equivalent to the astronomy 
of the Ttepubhc, It is interesting to observe how Aristotle distinguishes 
special sciences (al categorially and by abstraction of accidents, and 
{h} by types of substance On the whole Le uses the first method to 
define the mathematical sciences, and the second to define the natural 
sciences, and it is not surprising that some ambiguity should occur at 
the point where these closely approach pne another Met. 1078*5 
however, even seems to imply that any essential accidents might be 
legitimately abstracted as ^n&si-substances e g male and female might 
be made the subject ol a science of sei- 
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special mathemat cal proof ^ Ent the pecul ar assiimptions 
of the special saences mathematical or natural ue n t 
transferable as premises of demonstration from one 
subject-gemis to another, save when an applied science 
concerned with observation of facts — such as optics — 
goes to pure mathematics for its theory 

Aristotle, then, is convinced that numbers are not sub- 
stantial things, and he contemplates no creation by 
dialectic of a universal mathematical philosophy Yet, 
though he does not seem to have been a specialist in 
mathematics, Platonic influence has left its mark Not 
only IS his cosmologj^ based on the opposition of the circle 
and the straight line (cp. p Sil, but the Republic, clearly 
originates his view of procedure m all special science 
Geometry, with which he was evidently familiar as 
systematised m a form closely resembling Euclid s Elcmads 
IS, in fact, his ideal type of special science, and he tries, 
with very moderate success, to accommodate the natural 
sciences to this norm He accordingly treats all types of 
causal connexion as equivalent to the relation of ground 
and consequent — a relation, moreover, whicli by his theory 
of substance is aheady restricted to inherence of attribute 
m subject.^ In An Post II, ii, he ofters a strange 
classification of cause, by which he apparently groups 
final, efiicient and matenal causes under the head of formal 
cause, and explicitly defines the matenal cause as ''an 
antecedent which necessitates a consequent 

2. LOGIC 

Philosophic opinion has wavered long and still waters 
between tw'o extreme views of logic — Imgic ts a purely 

^ Met I077»9-12, An Post 74»i7-i5 

“ To observe this inevitama rcscnction is vita' lor tte unilsjrt.tisa!u^ 
of Aristotle’s logic, and of ibe y holesubst-qaeat rijv empment of !ocica 
theory, tp also p ao” 

“ 94^21 See footnotes to the Oxford iransu^tion 
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formal tudy of validity a theory of thought m abstraction 
from aU but the barest ra nunum of content 2 Such 
abstraction would leave thought featureless, a passive 
reason totally devoid of character Logic therefore studies 
thought only as expressing the character of the real, for 
this expressive activity is precisely the nature of thought 
The germ of both vieivs can be found in Aristotle, and 
he may perhaps on the whole be counted a supporter of 
the second But his support can he claimed only sub]ect 
to important reservations The second view leads towards 
the conclusion that if thought expresses the nature of the 
real, then thought is an essential character of the real — is 
the real qua intelligible And logic thus tends towards 
absorbing xhe whole of metaphysic, and distinguishes 
itself from any other philosophical investigation only by 
an inevitable difference of emphasis But Aristotle is far 
from equating logic with first philosophy. Thought — so 
he seems to reason — is essentially an activity, and theo- 
retical thought attains its full and true nature only in the 
actual direct apprehension of its obiect Hence there is 
no fourth “ theoretical science ” with thought itself for 
an object, for thought apart from its own proper object 
is a mere and not an ivdpyeia. Thus there is 
mtelhgent practice, and there is theoretical thinking , but 
there is, strictly speaking, no theory of either But it does 
not foILow that logic as a separate study simply disappears 
A IS not a mere featureless potentiahty, and it is 
possible to investigate with merely general and illustrative 
reference to their content the various forms in which the 
human mind organises its knowdedge. Just as ethics is a 
by-product of practice, a formulation of principles to aid 
men to live the practical Me, so logic is a by-product of 
active speculation, and an indispensable prelimmary study 
for the future student of special science and metaphysic 
This attitude is expressed in the title Organon (" instru- 
ment ” of science), first given to the group of Aristotle’s 
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logical works m the sixth ccntniy and Anstotle lunistlf 
makes quite clear the status of logic as a propaedeutic 
“ The attempts of some w'ho discuss the terms on which 
truth should be accepted are due to a want of training ir 
analytics,^ for they should know these things already 
when they come to a special study^ and not be inquiring 
into them while they are pursuing it ” (Met 1003^2 ft.l 

The close-knit structure of his reasoning, which the 
Scholastics delight to analyse in terms of Anstotlo s owm 
logical forms, shows him a master in the use of the 
instrument which he had forged to replace the old dia- 
lectical method Nevertheless in most of the Otganon 
Aristotle does not WTite as a purely formal logician. He 
deduces the forms of thought from the features of its 
object, and he seldom forgets the real source of their 
distinction 

(a) simple apprehension and judgment 

We saw that Aristotle’s view of substance leads him to 
restrict logical connexion to the inherence of attnbute m 
subject (p 203) The De Interfreiafione, the second book 
of the Oiganon and closely connected with the first, 
formulates a theory of judgment dominated by the notion 
of singular substances, and by the crude representational 
theory which we met with m the Categories. “ Things said 
without combination ” are held to reflect simple atomic 
experiences, or “ conceptions ” (w^/zara ) ; and the soul, 
so far as these are present m it only as units still un- 
compounded, is below the level of judgment : there is as 
yet no scope for truth and falsehood,® Judgment, it appears, 

^ The term " analytics," which refers to the aaalysis of reasoning 
into terms, propositions, and the figures of the s>l‘og’.s,m, is the nearest 
Aristotelian equivalent to ‘ logic *' Aoytsij to Aristotle means dialecUc 
see § 2 (c) 

® / s these are not ir.anifestai;ion& of that acUv.ty T^hertby 

vws apprehends pure incomposite substances (see p That actn itv 

js infallible because it is aboie discjrsite thinking 
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cons sts n the combmuig and separat ng of these ready 
made materials Now it is hard to see how singular vo-qfiara, 
which must m some cases reflect universal characters only 
intelligible as inherent in substances, can be regarded as 
separate units of consciousness / and this theory of judg- 
ment is scarcely consistent with Aristotle's usual emphasis 
on the continuity of development at least throughout the 
lower stages of cognitive activity.® We might therefore 
be tempted to say that the voi^^aTa are a mere logical 
presupposition of judgment, just the moment of immediacy 
of which judgment is the mediation — or better, perhaps, of 
which judgment is the analysis and re-synthesis. But the 
vorjfiaTa are terms, and we cannot regard the immediate 
moment of experience — ^that which experience is so far 
as it IS merely " given ” — ^as a collection of terms await- 
ing connexion It is rather a something inchoate and 
indeterminate, a matter and potentiality which the 
developed judgment, the articulate unity of terms m a 
relation, compels us to presuppose. 

Based on this notion of atomic conceptions, Aristotle's 
theory of judgment is bound to be crudely representational 
The terms, isolated from one another, become isolated 
from the real Judgment becomes the copying of an un- 
related aggregate of reals, and m the end its combinations 
and separations could only turn out to be the vagaries 
of subjective capnce ® Aristotle here violates his own 
fundamental doctnne that m all forms of awareness sub- 
ject and object actuaiise in a smgle undivided activity 
For we must conclude from that doctnne that the mind 

’ In Cat ia29 Anstot’e actually recognise? singular qualities the 
Singular whiteness, eg., predicahle as inherent in tlus particular body 
But he makes the distinction nowhere else. 

* Although his treatment of sense-perception sometimea suggests the 
same error , see p, 113, note i 

® The corresponding theory of language is equally crude Words are 
conceited really to be as they appear in a pocket-dictionary, and not 
as they live in speech — not, ' r , as identities concrete m a diversitv ot 
significant contexts 
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and the real qua object of m nd are the two inseparable 
factors m the development of a single and undivided 
reality. 

But the De InterpretaHone is possibly an early work (see 
p 268, note i), and Aristotle at his best does not so desert 
his own teaching as to the identity of subject and object 
The doctrine of singular substances suggests that the 
universal designates ultimately a mere class or collection of 
individuals — that, if " man is mortal ” is true, it is tme 
because every single man is mortal ^ Yet even in. this 
book, in order to classify judgments according to quantity, 
Aristotle distinguishes individual and universal (primary 
and secondar}^) substances as genuinely different kinds of 
entity . (i) judgments m which the subject is universal, 
are («) universal — “ every man is mortal/' (&) non- 
umversal — " man is white," or " some man is white ” , 
(2) judgments about individuals — " Socrates is white " — 
are singular (see Int 7) These three tjqies are not three 
stages on a scale of lessenmg generality The predicate 
is not here quantified so as to contain the subject within 
itself as in a class, but rightly taken as characterising the 
subject. 

Aristotle distinguishes the vanous oppositions of affirma- 
tive and negativ'e judgments which language allows, but 
he regards the categoncal as the only true t)q>e of judg- 
ment Hypothetical and disjunctive are not for him 
separate types ■ the possible is a predicate (cp. An 
Pr 32*13 ff.), and the normal type of essential accident 
contains disjunction within itself {cp note l, p 199) 
This ignoring of modal distinction follows logically from 
the Aristotelian theory of substance, and has its in- 
ev'i table consequence in the ambiguous doctrine of a real 
indeterminacy.^ 

‘ Kciice the conunalisx doctrmfsi of the MidcUe Ages see Chap "VJ 

2 and 3 

® Cp p gz, note I, and p 130 
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b) inferfnce 

The syllogism was Aristotle’s chief logical discovery 
(cp SE and it is because he confines logical con- 

nexion to the subject-attribute relation that he comes to 
regard the syllogism as the single type of all inference 
A general treatment of it occupies the Prior Analytics, but 
the syllogism was in fact constructed as the proper vehicle 
for scientific demonstration, and that is discussed m 
Posterior Analyhcs I 

We learn there that demonstration far excellence is a 
syllogism in the first mood of the first figure, ^ and Aristotle 
proceeds to lay down the conditions to which the basic 
syllogism — the syllogism which draws its premises from 
the first principles of the science — must conform. The 
minor term of this syllogism is an infima species, its major 
a pnmaiy’ essential accident, its middle an element in the 
definition of the species Thus its premises are basic 
premises drawn from the fundamental assumptions of the 
science, and it directly and precisely reflects, and takes its 
peculiar form from, the features of a counterpart which, 
at least to the scientist, is fully real Predication m 
premises and conclusion must be strictly universal and 
commensurate, and Aristotle enunciates minutely the 
conditions required to ensure this P must (r) attach to 
any and every instance of S ; (2) be predicable essentially 
of S, either («) as an element m the definition of S (middle 
term), or (6) as involving S in its own definition (major 
term) ; (3) be predicable as flowing from the nature of S , 
(4) be predicated of S as of its primary subject ; and 
therefore (5) be predicated immediately and necessarily ® 

Barbara ’ both, premises aifinnativs and universal 
® (i) 13 a mere corollary of necessary conaesioii, and doe.s not reallj 
concern science (3) seems added because an essential accident ot the 
type (ji) (i) need not conform to (ij (4) is illustrated as follows — The 
attribute, e ^ , of possesyng angles equal to two right angles is predicable 
of ’=™-“i^“-triangular-figtire But to isoecoles "t attaches only m -urtuc 
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A further condition of the bas c demonstrative syllogism 
is that the middle term, which reflects the real proximate 
cause of the connexion, must partially define both major 
and minor terms. For it is as knowledge of cause and 
definition that science differs from opinion, which is grasp 
of an unmediated connexion, ie of a bare fact m which 
terms capable of necessary connexion or disconnexion 
through mediation are merely conjoined ^ 

Had Aristotle exemplified the basic syllogism the result 
would presumably have been something like this . 


Major Middle 

Major premiss Laughter inheres in the 

rational i e. rationality immediately 
and necessarily {5 ) carries 
with it the essential acci- 
dent of laughter and 
tears, as its primary sub- 
ject (4) and as in^olied 
Middle Minor in its definition (et) 


Minor premiss Rationality inheres in man le rationality as a sub- 
stantial character (ra) 
immediatelj, necessarilv, 
and as its prlmaiy sub- 
ject, characterises the 
Minor Middle Major infima species m.in 


Conclusion ■ In ms n qua rational laugh- 

(which also de- ter inheres 

fines the major 
term) 


i ( in tne infim<4 species 
man, made commensu- 
rate through the middle 
term, laughter ana tears 
inhere universally. 


We have already seen how the chain of episyllogisms is 
developed when the basic syllogisms have been established, 
and we have by antiapation criticised this view of scientific 
procedure (pp soo ff ). Anstotle constantly insists that 


of its genus triangle, which is prior to isosceles , and to the wider genus, 
figure,, AS such it does not attach Therefore trianglt is its primary 
subject Thus Aristotle has in mind a logically ordeied senes of char- 
acters differentiating a genus these, beginning tn.th the most (.oncrete. 
are stripped awav in thought until the subject becomes precisely com- 
mensurate '.nth rhe predicate, cp 73‘’33 ff 

1 Aristotle holds that even a mediated connexion, if not recognised as 
such, IS the object of opinion and not of knowledge , see Sg-tih ff 
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knowledge of the basic premises s prior to and the causal 
condition of, knowledge of the conclusion (cp g g An 
Post. 1.2), and to escape an indefinite regress he urges 
that they must be known with immediate certainty as 
self-evident But clearly, if there were such self-evident 
truths, they could be evidence for nothing else Their 
virginal isolation w^ould be inevitably barren. Had 
Aristotle recognised that if in premises and conclusions 
S and P are commensurate, they are therefore reciprocal — 
that in fact any character conceals a relation, and that m 
the end a reciprocal relation — ^his whole linear conception 
of inference, and his entire doctnne of substance, would 
have had to be recast The basic syllogism would have 
been found to express, not the dependence of accident 
through defining character on substance, but the hypo- 
thetical connexion of characters attaching to a never fully 
expressed subject within a never completely explicit 
system A 

To reply that, unless hmits are somewhere set, the special 
sciences cease to exist, would be only a partial defence 
For, vithm any provisional limits that may be given it, 
a special science does not advance by a simple development 
of implication which adds to without modifying a stock 
of ascertained truth, but by constantly reformulating its 
assumptions, which are the structural outline of its whole 
system It is not possible even in mathematics — though 
there the fact is less obvious — to isolate knowing from 
thinking, demonstrarive truth from discovery 

We need not linger over the apphcation of syllogism to 
ail inference, which Aristotle elaborates in An Pr As the 
foundation — practically, indeed, the whole structure — of 
traditional formal logic this extension of the scope of 
s}Eogism is suffiaently famihar. The pnnciple is this 
In the ideal syllogism of demonstration causa cognoscendi 
IS identical with causa essmdt. Thought moves in a natuyal 

* For Armtotlo'* “gnoiTEp of the hypothetical 'ndgment aeo p 207 
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order from minor term through middle to major and the 
nuddie term subject m the major premiss, predicate 
in the mmor ^ In the second figure the middle is predicate, 
m the third subject, of both premises Because they thus 
distort the real which they reflect, the second and third 
figures are imperfect and merely potential, and require 
conversion to the first figure But Anstotle admits no 
fourth figure because, at least m An Pr , he treats the 
terms as differing in extent,® and their relative width, 
not the position of the middle term, is his primary 
Juridamentum d%visionis The efiort to force ail inference 
into syllogism in fact necessitates greater flexibility of 
form than the first figure allows, and Aristotle is mo\ mg 
towards the loose quantitative relations of formal logic 
Bur he never teaches a logic of mere vahdity, and he 
nowhere admits m scientific syllogism a singular term ® 
Amid ail the intricacies of conversion and modal distinction 
tlie first figure remains the norm of reasoning 
We are now in a better position lo see what status the 
specialsciences and their objects have for the metaphyoiciaii 
If we still wish to maintain that the materiate form is real 
only for science, we shall urge that Aristotle's conception 
of demonstration derives from the Reptibhe,^ and that 
Plato there states quite clearly the partial and inadequate 


1 This moieracRt is clearly seea if we enunciate the minor premiss 
beiore the major. 

^ Though he dcses not take them " in exten'-ioc," i e regard them as 
classes which are collections of singulars 

® Moon, sun, etc., as subjects of astrononiical deniunstration, do not 
I think, constitute an. etceptiou (see p iBf, note 4). The facul ar 
e-tample of the tes:t-books — AH men are mortal ; Socrates is a man 
therefore Socraies is mortal — would not hare been regarded by . 4 ris,tcn.e 
as syllogism, hut merely as a mating explicit bj (cp p. rS) o£ 

what was already known potentially in the "major prenuhs’ ; sf-e 
Post 71 *r7 fi , and lootnote to I in the Oxford translation The 

‘ uraclical syllogism ' (see p 147) is a tiybrid prcducea by AnslolIe s 
not very successful attempt toa&sinulate practical thinking to thc-oretii.al 
* See pp 40,41 AristotSecaUsmeat.sumptionthdttheir-hnw specie-, 
thus and thus dehned, actually tmsts jace pp I9S-9,. a ana j. 

great deal of ms logical termmo’ogy is mathematical in origin 
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nature of a thought which cannot e\amine its assumptions 
Against the malenate form •which is an nfima species 
It will be useless to adduce Aristotle’s frequent treatment 
of the genus as matter and potentiality, but we may find 
support m passages where he speaks of the universal as 
only actualised in sense-perception (cp pp ri 5-6), and also 
two occasions on which he offers the vTTodeaeis of syllogi&m 
as an instance of the material cause A The conception of 
premises as material cause — of deductive thought as 
moving to a conclusion in which potential premises are 
actualised — conflicts hopelessly -with the notion of self- 
evident pnmary premises, but it is nevertheless consonant 
with the fact that Aristotle clearly regards the conclusion 
of demonstration as not eliding the middle term (see p. 209) 

But the evidence against this case is too strong. Plato 
degrades scientific truth by contrasting it with dialectic, 
and, as we shall see (§ 2 (c)}, Aristotle, though his position 
IS ambiguous, holds a very much lower view of dialectic 
than his master, and exalts demonstration accordingly 
He is convinced that demonstration imphes a higher 
knowledge in the demonstrator than itself reveals : the 
assumptions of the scientist, which it is not his function to 
prove, are none the less known to him fully and certainly 
and in all their bearings by the immediate and infallible 
mtiution of voijs And when Aristotle asserts this doctrine, 
a certain stem intensity glows through the obscure and 
elliptical language of the Posterior Analytics ' ” Since the 
primary premises are the cause of our knowledge — 1 e of 
our conviction — it follows that we know them better — 
that IS, are more convinced of them — ^than their con- 
sequences, precisely because our knowledge of the latter 
IS the effect of our knowledge of the premises. Now a 
man cannot believe in anything more than in the thing 

^ Ph and Met ioi3i‘2o Aristotle seems, ho-srever, to be 

u^ing the term in. these passages m a looser sense than that 

ndicateJ m note 4 p 211 — to cover m fact all premises of syllogism 
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he knows unless he has either actna] knowledge of it 
or s( me thing better than actual knowledge B it if 

a man sets out to acquire the scientific knowledge that 
comes through demonstration, he must not only have a 
better knowledge of the basic truths, and a firmer convic- 
tion of them than of the connexion which is being 
demonstrated : more than this, nothmg must be more 
certain or better known to him than these basic truths in 
their character as contradicting the fundamental premises 
which lead to the opposed and erroneous conclusion 
For indeed the conviction of pure science must be un- 
shakable ” (72®'30-*>4), And "No other kind of thought 
IS more accurate than scientific knowledge — except vovs ” 
[ibid, loo^S) 

In Met IX 10, the intuitive grasp of maj is explained 
as a direct contact identii^nng it with a simple mcomposite 
object Unlike discursive thought, which may reflect 
erroneously the composite (of substance and accident) 
which is its object, vovs is infallible, and to its truth the 
only alternative is sheer blank nescience " Contact and 
' assertion ' are truth (‘ assertion ' not being the same 
as affirmation),^ and ignorance is non-contact " (Met 
io5i’^24) Nous used in this, its strict, sense of immediate 
intuition (cp p 166, note i) is the form which thought 
takes in the metaphysician's grasp of the pure substances 
which are essentially mcomposite, \-iz God and the astral 
spirits. The object of rot?? need not, it seems, be perfect 
save in its kind — even the practical ideal of the good man 
IS said to be the object of povs * — but it must be completely 
real and of self-dependent simplicity, since it is known as 
self-evident The matenate form, then, is fully real, and 
as it IS known by a kind of thought that is higher than 

1 I e not implying significant negative judgment as its correlate 
irdcris, here translated " asisertion ’ for want of a better -word, does not 
imply predication the delnxmcce of i>j>rs iS not judgment 

* See p 143 and p 144, note 1 But the leUnon o! practical to 
theoretical pops is obscure , see Caap VII, § 5 
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SCTentific knowledge we cannot but conclude that despite 
its immersion m matter, it is iiot amenable to any meta- 
physical reconstruction d 

This conclusion is enforced when we observe the devices 
to which Aristotle is driven to maintain the full reality 
of the materiate form amid a world of change, and the 
immediate certainty with which it is grasped He states 
frequently {cp eg Met VII, 8) that as when, eg , a brazen 
sphere is constructed., the total composite of matter and 
form comes to be by a process, but the brass and the 
sphencal form do not ; so form and matter m general do 
not come to be, but the form supervenes timelessly upon 
its appropriate matter. Correspondingly, the apprehension 
of the form itself, which is incomposite, is a timeless act 
“ That which is not quantitatively but qualitatively 
simple^ IS thought m a simple (indivisible) time and 
by a simple act of the soul ” (An 430^14 £f ) Now to 
explain this timeless character m the form and in the 
thought of it, Aristotle often resorts to the analogy of the 
mathematical point : ” Some things are and are not, 
without coming to be and passmg away, a.g. points, if they 
can be said to be, and, in general, forms ” (Met. I044'^2i fi ) 
And he conceives apprehension of the form to be an act 
which occurs in a moment of tune — in the atomic now,” 
which is ai once division and union of past and future, 
just as the point is the limit which joins two lines ® But 
here Aristotle betrays himself. Despite his conviction 


^ In wlucli case jt seeds to follow tliat, at all events to the meta 
physiciaii, the world of nature 'ftiU present itself as a sheer plurality of 
unconnected forms. For genera, rvhich for the mau of science link 
species, are as such only potennal and therefore must be absent from 
the metaphysician’s intuitive grasp of pure form; cp note r. p 182 
Nor does it seem an adequate defence to retort that the suggestion of a 
piurahty of forms implies that the forms as such contain a material 
element. The implication is rather a part of the self-contradictory 
position to which Ar.stotle is reduced 
“ J s. the mfima species 

* Compare the discnminative function of Smsus Communis p 110 
and note i thid 
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that a point is not a constituent of a Zme (cp p 72, note 3}, 
he IS evidently assuming that a point and a moment of 
time, because each indivisibly umtes an end and a begin- 
ning, are wholes indivisible as the mfima species is in- 
divisible. We meet again here the confusion which we 
criticised in connexion vuth Aristotle’s doctrine of pleasure 
(Ch VII, § 6) The results of the theory appear in his 
uncompromising distinction of ivdpyeia from process — of 
conduct from art, of the flash of philosophic insight from 
the laborious process of learning which leads the meta- 
physician to it, and from his subsequent descent of the 
Scala Umversi, which is made possible by its light ^ If 
the doctnne is pressed to its logical conclusion, a fresh 
form will be required for every phase — every moment, 
indeed — of development between birth and matunty 
within each species And, since Aristotle extends this 
timeless lagenerable character to accidents, a fresh accident 
will be required for every moment of secondary change 
Not only does nature become a mere plurality of un- 
connected forms, but each scientist wiil have a task to 
pursue in his own sphere as hopeless as that of the 
geometer who tries to build up a hne out of points. 

But we shall better appreciate the position which 
Aristotle has reached when we witness its reaction upon 
the status of dialectic. 


(C) DIALECTIC 

If there be a man who is both metaphysician and 
scientist — a man in whom speculative wisdom (ao^id), the 
viitue of the theoretical soul, is fully manifest — then his 
thought is one with the universe as it really is. And the 

^ The docinne of the instantaneo'us actnahsation of (see p 104) 
IS a corollarj' 

* Soviet IS described in EN ll4l''lS ff as “ voOi costibiced with 
scientiho knovdedge of che highest objects—scientdic knowledge iiith 
a head on " p ? not truncated but properjv completed 1 
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univcr^ really is a descending scale of being in which 
upon the really pnor and more knowable hangs the really 
posterior and less hnowable But croi^ta. is onl)' achieved 
by the slow labour of learning, and in the thinking of the 
learner — or, if we prefer the converse view of it, the 
exposition of his teacher — the real order of being is 
reversed In fact, “ Pnor and more knowable,” says 
Aristotle, " are ambiguous terms, for there is a difference 
between what is prior and more knowable m the order 
of being and what is prior and more knoivable to man 
I mean that objects nearer to sense are prior and more 
knowable to man , objects without qualification prior and 
more knowable are those further from sense ” (An Post 
71^33® )■ since Any instruction given or received 

by way of argument proceeds from pre-existent know- 
ledge/’^ It follows that, whether a man is leaniing from 
a master or from nature herself, he must start from the 
level of sense-perception. Thus we have before us a dis- 
tinction between (a) knowledge which is either immediate 
intuition or a discursive and deductive thinking, and 
knows the real as it is, or at least, in the latter case, so 
far as it is know^able , and {b) thinking whicli is essentially’ 
a learnmg, a process by which knowledge comes to be 
in the mdividual, and in which the real order is reversed 
This antithesis — as the history of thought has shown 
abundantly — is susceptible of very various interpretation 
Aristotle himself does not elaborate it without ambiguity , 
but he does on the whole definitely assign knowing, so 
far as it is a learning, to the province of dialectic 
The Topics (the last hook of the Organon), in which 
dialectic is discussed, is an early work In writing it 
Anstotle is carrying on the Socratic and early-Platonic 
tradition by attackmg the Sophists,^ He is trying to 


^ The opetung words of An Poht 

* This IS woie particularly true of the De Sopkiilicts Eleuchts, which 
forms a sort of appendix to the mam body of the Topics 
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snb^ tiite an nstniinent an Organon — of gei eral culture 
for the Soplu’tic educational method winch seemed to 
him to teach, little more than the use of logical fallacy for 
the purpose of making the worse cause appear the betirr 
Later in life he lost direct interest in general cidiure 
and the Analytics, v\hich he wrote to aid the specialist, 
supersede m importance this propaedeutic for the dilettante 
But in some respects Aristotle’s views on the function of 
dialectic did not change In the Topics the objtcLs of 
dialectic are gh’en as three (i) to provide mteilectuui 
exercise , {2) to teach you to meet a man in argument on 
his own ground ; (3) to establish the first principles of the 
several sciences, “ for it is impossible to say anything 
of the piincipies proper to the particular science in h.atd 
by inference from them, seeing that the prmciplcs are 
the pyius of everything else. Dialectic is a proces'' 
of criticism wherein lies the path to the principle-j of all 
inquines ” (Top 101^37 ft ) This function of establishing 
the principles of the special sciences and of metaphysics 
is assigned to dialectic throughout Aristotle’s worn-s 
" Reasoning,” he says, “ is dialectical if it reasons from 
opinions that are generally accepted i.e accepted by 
all, or by the majority, or by the mori notable of them — - 
the philosophers ” {ihid 100^30 ff ) And as VrC read him 
we can constantly observe Aristotle establishing his results 
by the gradual development of a more comprehensive and 
coherent theory through the criticism and modification 
of other men’s conflicting doctnnes. In respect of its 
method an Aristotelian treatise is a Platonic dialogue 
stripped of its dramatic form and reduced to more or ies» 
continuous lecture-notes. 

Thus Aristotle’s dialectic, like Plato’s, is not a linear 
process from pure particular to pure universal its startir g- 
pomt IS at once a particular and a confused universal, its 
conclusion — at least in intention— a unitersal concrete 
in essential diflerentiation But though thi^ dialectxai 
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fhinking may be the only way to leam and teach eveji the 
tmths o£ metaphybic, it is not the thmlLin^ ot the mature 
metaphysician. It is in fact below demonstration and not 
above it, for its “ premiss ” is opined and not known, 
and Its “ conclusion ” is not logically proved. It termin- 
ates in the direct mtuition of poSs, and the principle — the 
law of contradiction, e g , or the definition of an infima 
species — is established but not proved For as knowledge 
develops m the learner’s soul — as, presumably, efficient 
reason actuaUses passive reason — the learner is climbing 
upward to the real starting-point of knowledge His 
thought is moving from what is really consequent to what 
IS really antecedent, and causa cogmscendt never in this 
dialectical movement comcides with causa essendi. His 
apprehension is, throughout, the opining of a connexion 
which lacks its true middle term The scientist builds up 
a body of knowledge He divides a genus into its infimae 
species, and defines each of these by considering what 
attributes are '' severally of wider extent than the subject 
but collectively co-extensive with it for this synthesis 
must be the substance of the thing To ascertain the 
genus he considers the common characters which specific 
groups of individuals possess, and selects what is common 
to the.se characters until a smgle generic character is 
reached — a process in which the use of division, though 
not logically cogent (cp pp 125 ft ), may help him Faced 
at this point with a mass of species and properties con- 
fusedly connected withm the genus, he hits by the quick- 
ness of his wit upon the middle terms which must fall within 
these gaps between substance and accident, Gradually the 
gaps close — ^become, as Aristotle puts it, close-packed ’ 
— and suddenly all connexion is immediate But these 

^ An Post, 96*32 This view of substantive definition implies that 
the differentia is wider than the lufima species (cp p 211), and it is 
cruder than Aristotle's usual conception of the differentia as that and 
that alone by which the genus is finally actualised as the infima species 
cp pp iS6~7 197-8 
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processes wh ch "ire n the main dc\tlopn nt of era/aiyy 
(cp p 211, note o), are not logical proof, but the dialeed al 
growth of individual thinking from its basis in s- —from 
that rough general uhole which comprises a confus»-d ma^-s 
of particulars ^ 

So the problem of thought’s twofold character— of us 
subjective and objective aspects (cp p i;o) — ts soKid 
by a bold cleavage We are oftired the antithesis of 
(i) a perfectly true and impersonal thought, which ha? for 
its content the real as it is, or so far as it can be knout) 
and {2) a psychological process, a historj’ of the indi-.idaal 
soul Plato had not — at least in the RePuUtc — du c.ri cd 
the learning and the knowing, the question and the r, 
that in thought are inseparable , but in Ar.stolle die 
chasm seems to be fundamental, for it follows from his 
doctnne of substance It is but one instance of that 
severance of process from ivipywx wliich leads him to 
take the atomic " now ” as a " type and svirtbol of 
eternity.” It also goes far towards e.vplaining why he 
leaves the relation of passive ind efficient reason in such 
obscunty Efficient reason is th.e tulmination of hi* 
psychology — of his treatment of thinking as adjecmal 
to the individual But individual thinking when perfected 
— when it IS no more a learning — is bound on his own 
theory to become impersonal, and how efficient reason 
should at once constitute and transcend the mdinduii 
thinker is beyond Aristotle's power to explain 
Yet the excluded moment of thought returns inevitably 
to confuse the antithesis The premises of sy'Uogism 
appear suddenly as material cause ; and conversely 

1 Sec Ph I, I In this chapter of Ph. the presence of the universal nf- 
or 1*0 m discoi sry and exposition is emphasised Anstotle aotisauj sa', b 
It js A wheie which is best i^nown to sense-perception, and a sencrautv 
IS a kind of wnoie compieheudmg many tilings M.thin it iiiie parts 
(In Greek the same vord, aoSuXoi,. stands jor both " universal '' and 
general "1 Lsnaliy the processes cf Earning and teaching are 
desenbed as mo ting trom particular to universal.' — no .loubt irom a 
wish to exhibit antithesis to a roaverse process 01 demonstraTion 
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TPCC^jsed a correspond ng te dcncv to separate mpossiblj 
'Within cognitia e artiv tj (i tl e flash of infaJl bit rtmt on 
which grasps the fully real, {2! the disciir^rce thinking 
which proceeds from that intuition by ncccssar}' logical 
development and yet leaves unmodified the sidf-^vident 
truth which vovs apprehends, and, finally (3} the bas,.r 
intuition by sense of the perceptible singular \Vc noted 
the seeming separation of God from the world, and of the 
divine m man from human personahtv We ohber^ed 
within Aristotle’s system as a whole the dcih of the 
Scala Umversi, tlie ca,tegonei, and that residue of all- 
pervasive characters of the real which transcend the 
categories 

Yet even in his pursuit of distinction and difttmence 
we seldom failed to find in Aristotle some hint of the otlur 
side of the truth Conduct that was upjwsed to ,iit a- 
pure eV^pyeia to mere process, turned out, when contrasted 
w'lth speculation, itself to be the pursuit of an end not 
fully immanent (p, 163) The substantial infimu species, 
atomic as it seemed, still marked a stage upon a scale, and 
we found Aristotle indefatigable in tracing thr aradugica! 
relations betw'een the degrees of that scale ladetermuiac} , 
even if presupposed by the pos^-'ibility of free will, was 
to him yet never a vera causa (p. 92, note i) Against 
the diremption of cognitive activity we had to set the 
facts that Aristotle ofters without comment and Wiihont 
sense of self-contradiction the premises of syliopism a-- 
an instance of the matenai cause, and that when lie 
display^s man’s cognitive faculties in their order as phases 
of a uni tart' experience, he does ins utmost to present 
continuity throughout the whole development from simple 
sense to thought. If he severs the div ine spark in man 
from the hierarchy of human functions which s'nouid 
culminate m it, yet he himself tells us that roy? is the 
individual man If we turn from detail to take a synoptic 
view, we find him fully aware that his owm doctrine of 
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causat on the mauispnng of hns speculation — demands 
that the div ne perfection wluch gives order and m 'amng 
to the universe, be immanent as well as transcendent 
If Aristotle’s God seem infinitely remote, we shall do well 
to remember that it was Spinoza and not Aristotle who 
said • "He who most truly loves God must not expect 
God to Jove him in return ” 

The problem in little or in large is eternal m philosophy 
We may seem to find in Anstotie a conflict of partially 
discordant systems, and a certain insensibility to hints 
of a wider outlook in Plato Yet it must be said that 
Plato’s own attempt in the Sophist to build up a dialectic 
of partial definitions of the real as a whole was but inchoate, 
and that, indeed, any such effort is bound to fail, in so far 
as it IS not the product of ommscience. And its failure 
can only find expression m the character of its moments, 
which are bound to fluctuate between abstract generality 
on the one hand, and the mere concreteness of the empirical 
on the other It is not Aristotle’s least achievement to 
have shown us that there can be no philosophy ivliich, 
despite its intention, does not present a number of im- 
perfectly harmonising systems 
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THE ARTS OF PERSUASION AND POETRY 
(a) rhetoric 

“ Rhetoric is an ofishoot of dialectic and tdv st't 1^? of 
character which may properly he called ‘ (Rh 

135^^25 ff ) “In so far as anyone tries to ccn-truci rniher 
dialectic or rhetonc not as a knack but a^ a sdi-rcr, he 
will unconsciously destroy their nature by ova, 

m his attempt to remodel them, into schnct' of d -rmitH 
subject-matters, and not of mere words iRli ;.55u''r2 fl j 
Aristotle’s Rhetonc is consequcnih a pm Tty pra/'tu'al 
manual for the orator The work as we have it contair-. 
portions of more than one treatise, and the earlier.! part of 
it may have been written under the influence of k'iat i’-^ 
Phaednts against Isocrates, the spint cf whose successful 
school of oratory* and general education was m some 
measure opposed to the more scientific ideal of the 
Academy. Aristotle emphasises the need of suitable argu- 
mentative forms — the “striRirig example (vapaoeiv/xah 
which takes the place of genuine fTrayoiyyj, and th' 
enthymerae, which is a syllogism with its major pi.'UUss 
omitted or its conclusion left to the audit nee to draw. 
But, if they are to persuade successfully, the poKticai 
orator, the legal advocate, and the panegyn-t must al-o 
appeal to the feelings In describing oratoncnl dec ice 
Aristotle displays some C3nik::5m and a iitoi^t uiiacaditinit 
knowledge of the world — ^he seems to be trying, an-1 j.ot 
unsuccessfully, to beat the sophists at tlieir ovvii gome, 
and at the same time to show what a ptjor game it is But 
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his analj’^^ of the emotions are profound and pave the 
way for his ethic He advocates a style clear, rhythmical, 
compact, and not aping the metre or diction of verse , a 
style which he himself had m fact acquired largely from 
Isocrates, and uses with effect on the comparatively rare 
occasions when he does not spare words. The literary 
cnticism with which he illustrates this part of the subject 
IS blunt and practical rather than imaginative, but he 
never says a thing not worth sayung 

(b) POEIICS 

Anstotle treats the fine arts no less than rhetoric or than 
the manual crafts as subordinate elements which subserve 
the moral life. In the Poetics he narrows the term -n-otTjriKij, 
which IS normally equivalent to r^x^rj (cp p 131, note 2), 
to cover a specially important group of re-xvat which 
comprises music and dancing as well as what we call 
poetry. ^^Tiat the precise purpose of poetry is, we are 
not told quite unambiguously. But Anstotle’s theory 
develops against a Platomc background, and if we can 
measure his advance upon Plato, we may reach some 
answer to the question 

For Plato beauty and truth were hardly yet differen- 
tiated (cp p 63) He has no notion of aesthetic experience 
as m any sense autonomous. Hence his criterion of art 
IS a moral one , and for all the breadth and nobility with 
which he conceives the moral life, art plays within it but 
a humble role. His express doctrine — though he occasion- 
ally breaks through its limitations — is bnefly this The 
artist is a man who imitates in one medium, or another 
the world of perceptible singulars, which itself " partakes 
in," or “ imitates,” the world of Forms His function is 
duplication, and his best success is to create illusion The 
poet, who with verse or music (which the Greeks but little 
dissociated) imitates human character is therefore a mere 
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pretender to knorvledgL -nlnch. he lias not got The 
dramatic poet in particular pla^ 5 pei petiicilii. at heir g 
other men, and by rousing the emotion of his htarera, 
while he lulls their critical faculty, he moulds them 
insensibly into the likeness of his puppets At best if 
his choice of models is a good one, his poems mat serv'e 
to harmonise and make rh\’thmical the pkstic imagination 
of youth, assimilating it to tlie rmnihiiis and harmonies 
of nature, and colouring it with a pale reflex from the life 
of noble action in which the child cannot as yet take part 
The artist is, in short, a mere craftsman, and lus craft i?. 
suspect. The poet’s frenzy holds no vision of the truth 
and it tends dangerously to deceit of self and others 
Clear-sighted ardour belongs to philosopliic thought alone 
Aristotle too bases poetry on imitation But he begins 
charactenstically by tracing its development from a primi- 
tive stage, and his final results differ greatly from Plato s 
Though man’s ]oy in disinterested sense-perception is an 
earnest of his desire for knowledge ^cp p 17), he learns at 
first through his natural aptitude for imitation. The origin 
of the useful ans in the mutation of nature v. e have already 
seen (pp 133 ff ), but the fine arts too, the end of which is 
especially pleasure, all denve from this imitative faculty , 
for in recogmsing the relation of copy to original there 
IS a pleasure over and above the pleasure we take in the 
copy as simply an object beautiful to look upon Thi^i is 
shown by the fact that the realistic representation even 
of an object in itself painful to behold gives us pleasure 
From imitation, and from an equally natural and funda- 
mental sense of harmony and rhythm sprang those rude 
improvisations in dance and song from which civilised 
poetry developed (Poet 1448^4-24) 

Now though the fine arts exist especially to gi\ e pieasum, 
nothing, on Aristotle’s own theory, can be said of pleasure 
save in terms of the activity which it graces (cp. p 150). 
The pleasure, then, at this elementary stage belongs (a) to 
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the activity of perceiving harmonious forms and rhythms, 
whereby the sensory-appetitive soul of the percipient, 
which receives the form of the object without its matter 
(cp p. 107). IS made rhythmical and harmonised ; and 
(b) to an intellectual activity of recognition, which does 
not necessanly presuppose a pleasing original The latter 
foreshadows the dehght we take in the technique of the 
artist or the executant/ but Aristotle seems to mean also 
that the enjoyment consists in mcreasing our knowledge of 
the onginal under conditions which protect us from the 
irrelevant and disturbing emotions excited by direct con- 
templation According to this account ( 5 ) implies more 
than mere reduplication it is a new stage of reflective 
selection in which the desire to know gains fuller expression 

It seems possible to trace this development to higher 
levels Plato had feared — ^perhaps himself experienced— 
the disintegrating effect on the artist himself and on the 
spectator of emotional self-assimilation to an imaginary 
character Aristotle, though he says that the poet must 
be able to identify himself with his characters, and that 
for this ■' poetiy' requires a man with a special gift for it, 
01 one with a touch of frenzy in him/’^ ascribes to dramatic 
presentation a positive and valuable effect upon the feelings 
He speaks of tragedy — to inm the most important form 
of poetrjf — as “ by means of pity and fear accomplishing 
its purgation of such emotions ” {ibii. i449’^37) From 
references in the Pokhcs to the especially purgative® efiect 
upon excessive “ enthusiasm ” (mystic ecstasy) of certain 
musical performances, and also from the obviously medical 
phraseology, we may infer that the purpose of tragedy 
IS to excite pity and fear so as to afford a safe outlet for 
surplus emotion which it is dangerous to confine The 
suggestion is that this imaginative, and in one sense 

^ Cp. PA 645*’'I I S , cited on pp 261-2 

‘ Poet i455“32 He means, evidently, a man m xvhom ^vTnerla is 
highly, or even abnormally, developed 

^ As opposed to moral or mstrnctional ' cp Pol 1341*^32® 
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sccondaiy emotion which Plato had faded to st r^u sh 
from the emotions of real hf t ui 1 ke th latt r 
to moderate "real” feeling, not to produce a habit ut 
e-vcessive reaction. The artistic medium vhaah to • 
dramatist interposes makes this ditiercnce ihc par^.a f n 
IS a purely pleasurable expentncc But Arstorle con’-l 
never have offered a physiological accoimt of liu n i'-> 
experience save as a prox’isional description if 
which subserves a higher end The emotim -s ue, afti! 
all, "embodied” Aoyos (cp p 114, note i;, uid v,e in u, 
perhaps look for the developed mtanmg of posury m a 
famous but, unfortunately, isolated passage nhhh run^ 
thus , " The poet's function is to describe, j" t the ihimt 
that happened, but a kmd of thmg that nvght napp r, 
i e what is possible as being probable or nti 1 -bary llv 
distinction betivten the historian and the poet 's not 111 the 
one writing prose and the other vdsj — you might put 
the work of Herodotus into terse, and it 'till o 

history it consists rcailj ir, thib, that the one de cnbi " 
the thing that has occurred, and the other a kind of thuig 
that might occur Hence poetrj' is something mort. 
philosophic and of graver import than histor}-, since its 
statements are of the nature rather of universais, whtreas 
those of history' are singulars” (Poet i45i®'3b-’'7) Now 
to Anstotle the primary meanmg of universalitj'' is neces- 
sary connexion and not generahty . ^ Hence the implication 
IS, not that the figures of tragedy are typ^s like the 
Characters of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, but that when 
we 'Nvitness a dramatic representation we ft-el raticnally, 
because w'e then recognise the true connexions umlLrlying 
the apparent confusion of actual practical Iiff, which ihc 
annalistic hisronan can only record as a fragrmntarj 
senes of events We exchange the bare fact for tin. 
reasoned fact, and get a glimpse of what " real " life rtalh 
is In the imaginative freedom of the theatre fact is 

^ See pp 20^ ff. and p 219, i. 
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purged of it=; irrelcvajiciLS ts unmeaning chasms are 
intelligibly bndged and its context made expliat 

Thus Aristotle seems almost to reverse the duplicatne 
relation — to assert that art is really the pmis of life 
Yet there is here but the germ of genuine aesthetic theory 
As a seer the poet still but apes the philosopher, and it is 
only to the philosophy of conduct that he contnbutes 
Poetry is a practical art, though a nobler one than Plato 
had supposed We take with us from the theatre neither 
a knowledge of things immutable nor an imaginative 
vision precious for its own sake What we have learnt 
there will help us only to control and rationalise the bhnd 
impulses which lead us to wrongdomg in actual life. The 
umversals we have learnt are but major premises for the 
practical syllogism 

Aristotle’s discussion of literary forms is practical m 
character, but it seems at least not to contradict the 
aesthetic doctrine which we have hazardously recon- 
structed from scattered passages of the Poehes The 
supreme form of poetry is tragedy, which uses all the three 
possible means of poetic " imitation,” viz rhythm, 
language, and melody Tragedy is ” the imitation of an 
action that is good and also complete in itself and of some 
magnitude ” (Poet. i449i’24-25), and we know already 
that its final cause is emotional purgation The action 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end— -be, that is, 
an ordered whole (cp. p, 152). It must be long enough to 
interest and too short to fatigue 

Ha\dng thus generaUy defined the end which the 
dramatist must set before himself, Aristotle proceeds to 
analyse the constituent elements of tragedy which the 
tragedian has to realise ^ Three of these are concerned 
with the object represented, viz. plot, character, and 
thought Plot is the most important, the essence in fact 

^ Mucli as in EN I, he analyses happiness before explaining how it is 

xo be achievetL The P^o^tus la a piactLcal wnxk 
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of the play , for plot is the prmiar\ form in v, inch characti r 
iS expressed, the activitj. in which the luorai 
If plot and character are ideally comhined, we =;hall iior 
w itness the bad man passing from misfortune to happiness, 
cr even from happiness to misfortune , nor again the 
good man passing from happmess to misfortune. For the 
first of these reversals is merely odious, and none of them 
excites tragic pity and fear. We shell be shown m^teaii 
a hero “ neither pre-eminenth' \’irtuous and past, nor on-^ 
whose fate is due to vice and depra\'itj', but a man ulif'Se 
fall IS caused by some error of judgment^ — a man, tco, vi.^10 
IS in the en]ojTnent of great repute and pro-pent}', ? g 
Oedipus, Thyestes, and other such famous men " nhid 
idSgay ft ) "The plot must present an action which is 
one and whole, with its several incidents so closely con- 
nected that to transpose any one of them will diskuatv 
and disjoin the w'hole.”- It follows that the speech and 
action of the characters must be what the\' would neces- 
sarily or probably say or do . even if th^y behave in- 
consistently, they must do so consistently Cndtr me 
head of thought Aristotle considers only that oxpre.-sion 
of character in language which necessaniy supplements its 
actualisation m plot, and he assigns this to the province of 
rhetoric 

Diction and melody are two lesser elements, connected 

^ Afiofrfa, a terjn usually signihing acadeatoi a.'tid not 
Ignorance Anttotle has m mind here lus fat otir'te tragedt , tha Q^ifip'-is 
Rev Yet he is mereh trying to express the paradox tnat in i.rd>=r to 
satisfy, tragedy must link destiny with character, and it not 

wholly deserved He kneivs wel! enough that tne spring oi tragedy s 
the never fully intelltgible connexion of hum an happmess wnth " e itemal 
goods ’ It IS really irrelevant to his theory viheintr ths. histcrical cau-e 
of disaster is unavoidable ignorance or a mo-ai lault prov'ded tbit tl c 
hero IS not a wholly good man Xor is the discretion a petdectlv siirn'e 
one We feel that Lear is honestly def eiveJ wiien ns tm-t- Kegnn and 
Gonenl, but that his ntisjudging of Kent and Cord 3 ,.[i springs from a 
blindness of the heart Yet the man who .lould do the one vould al o 

do the other , , 

^ Poet i45i''3i ff From this passage derives the Lnityof Actiou 
one of the three famous rules for dra.n.a ext- acted from the Posiur tv 
the cntics of the kcTuastance see p ’5 ' 

C 
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with the means of representabon Melody he does not 
discuss Poetry, he says, should attain clearness and 
dignity by combining ordinary speech with unusual forms 
and with metaphor The eye for an efiective metaphor, 
IS, in fact, a mark of gemus and unteachable. And m 
devoting most space to illustrating that form of metaphor 
which depends upon analogy — as when old age is descnbed 
as “ Life’s sunset ” — ^he means, perhaps, to mark the mani- 
festation Within the poet’s imaginative world of that 
hierarchic order of analogous stages which pervades the 
whole Anstotelian universe The last and least important 
element in tragedy is spectacle. 

He discusses also epic, to which he allows the peculiar 
ments of grandeur, variety of interest, and diversity of 
episode. But he rates it lower than tragedy which, with 
its greater equipment of means and its intenser unity of 
action, produces a more vivid and concentrated effect of 
pity and fear A promise to speak of comedy is not 
fulfilled The ridiculous is to Anstotle " a species of the 
ugly,” and his remark that the characters of tragedy are 
meant to be better, those of comedy worse, than the men 
of the present day, only leaves us to wonder what the 
emotions are which laughter serves to purge. 
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THE HISTORY AND INFLUENCE OF 
ARISTOTELIANISJU 

I FROM THEOPHRASTUS TO THE HARK AGES 

The wisdom of Socrates was a prophccj ; pLiIo- 

sophy was a vision half seen and half commanicated, 
and his death an urgent challenge to make good bis 
uncompleted conquest But Anstotie’s triumphant fuldl- 
ment of his inherited task was a chruax from whieh tin 
tide of speculation could onR recede Wt* can tract- 
through about two and a hah centuries the names of his 
successors at the Lyceum, but each is a lesser and a dimmer 
figure than the ont before. In Tlieophrastus survived 
some ember of x\nstotle‘s universal genius, and for iattt 
generations his repute remained within a si ill tncasurcibh: 
distance of his master's ; but Strato devoteti himself 
almost entirely to natural science, and his brother Lvto. 
the fourth head of the school, seems to have been dis- 
tinguished chiefly by an enthusiasm for adolescent educa- 
tion, and by an eloquence of speech which fiiiled him sadh* 
when he came to wnite 

Diogenes Laertius — an unreliable author — lists the work-, 
of Theophrastus and Strabo, but presumably the Aris- 
toiehan treatises remained the maaistay of the I.yceum 
curnculum Strabo, Plutarch, and iithenaius record 
inconsistent versions of a tale that Theophrastus left his 

> Debts m this diaptor -nhicii resimre sin-tial ackuo. leilgmtj.t are 
fortnd).s, Hiitory <jf Cte«ta/ St.holj.nl,}>, GilaOn. La ..the a't 

Moyeit Age , Stocks, Ai ^Aohltantim 
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own and Aristotle s works to his pnpil Nelens -who 
removed them to Scepsis in the Troad At Nelens death 
his heirs hid them in. a cellar for fear Eumenes II, who had 
become master of Scepsis, should covet them for the 
library of Pergamon, the rising literary rival of Alexandna 
About 100 B c. one Apelhcon of Teos purchased and 
brought them back to Athens But this dubious story 
becomes quite absurd if it means, as Strabo takes it to 
mean, that Neleus was allowed to remove MSS. which 
were unique, and that for one hundred and fifty years the 
Lyceum possessed no copy of the more important works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Towards the end of the first century B.c Andronicus of 
Rhodes, the last-known head of the school, edited Ans 
totle's treatises, and his canon corresponds fairly closely 
with our Corpus Anstoiehcum In 86 B.c SuUa sacked 
Athens and brought to Rome a mass of Aristotelian 
texts — according to Strabo he earned off Apelhcon 's 
library, which still contained the Scepsis MSS. There 
Tyrannion, a Penpatetic and the intimate of Cicero, 
worked on them, and he may possibly have collaborated 
with Andronicus 

Before this tune the treatises were pretty certainly not 
m circulation outside the Lyceum, and Aristotle seems to 
have been known to the educated world chiefly through his 
dialogues (see pp 254-5) Su-f even the work of Tyrannion 
failed to inspire the leaders of the Roman literary 
Renaissance vdth any great enthusiasm for Aristotle s 
philosophy Cicero is familiar with the dialogues, the 
Rhetoric, and the Topics, and he shows a vague knowledge 
of the ethical doctrine . but the Romans lacked any 
metaphysical genius They were interested in the moral 
teaching of Epicurus and of the contemporary Peripatetics, 
and the practical ethic of Stoicism became engrafted m 
the Roman character . but the greater figures of Greek 
philosophy they admired and never understood- Horace 
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of course knew the Podics but e\en the logical "works 
attracted httle attention until the fourth century Towards 
the end of it the Anelyhcs were at least translated 
into Latin, and Augustine, though Plato and the \\o- 
Platonists were his chief sources of pagan thought, had 
studied the Caiegones 

Augustine died at Hippo in 430, while the Vandals were 
besieging the city Aiaric had sacked Rome twanty years 
before, and by the middle of the centaiy Attila, who had 
already spread terror and desolation m Persia and Eastern 
Europe, "was threatening both the Empires During the 
three centuries before Charlemagne scholarship dcca'ied 
in the West and speculation ceased Boetruus 1480-534} 
was the last Roman to possess a thorough knowledge of 
the language and literature of Greece, and some under- 
standing of Greek thought. He was by no means a 
dogmatic Christian, and his philosophy was eclectic His 
Phtlosophiae Consolatio is a charming moral dialogue inter- 
spersed with attractive poems and drawing inspiiation 
equally from Plato's Tmaeus, from Aristotle, and from 
the Stoics But for us he is significant because he was 
familiar with the Organon, and his translation of its first 
two books, and also his commentaries on them, survived 
to become the starting-point of medieval Aristoteliarusm. 

Mean'W’hile in the Greek world the influence of the 
physical wntings on the great physician Galen of Pergamcn 
(131-201) is the only sign of any vital Anstotelian impulse 
Erudition rather than originality was the characteristic 
of the Alexandrian age, Galen, a prolific and versatile 
writer, commented on the Caiegones and Analytics, and 
Averroes credits him with inventing the fourth figure of 
syllogism : but the Anstotelian tradition wa-^ perpetuated 
by a series of more professional commentators, who 
expounded his works mamly at Alexandria and Athens, 
and later at Constantinople. The first name which w’e 
can trace is that of Aspasius, who flourished about A n. 175 : 
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we lack the links between him and Andromais But the 
tradition is traceable down to the fourteenth-century monk 
Sophonias, though the ninth, tenth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies are unrepresented Far the best of these commen- 
tators IS Alexander Aphrodisiensis, whose acute and 
methodical expositions axe still of great value m them- 
selves as well as for the light they throw on the text of 
Aristotle and on the history of Greek thought ^ Porphyry 
(c 233-301), the next name of importance, taught both in 
Athens and Rome He was a pupil of Plotinus, who had 
developed and formulated in writing the doctnnes of Neo- 
platonism, the last legacy of Hellenic speculation Neo- 
platonism, though it absorbed something from the 
Arstoteiian dialogues (see pp 254-5), drew also from 
some wholly un- Platonic sources, was in essence a religious 
and mystical interpretation of the theory of Forms 
Hence Porphyry’s Aristotelian studies were somewhat 
incidental — ^he was chiefly interested in the defence of 
paganism against Christianity — but his introduction to the 
Categories, which raises without solving a problem as to 
the status of universal, exerted through Boethius an 
important influence on medieval thought, and gave nse 
to the famous realist-nominalist controversy Syrianus 
and Ammomus of Alexandna were also Neo-Platonists 
The first Christian among the Greek commentators is 
the somewhat prolix and unhelpful Philoponus (c 490-530) 

In 529 Justinian closed the schools of Athens, and 
many of the evicted teachers, including the Aristotelian 
scholar Simplicius, sought the protection of the Persian 
king, Chosroes. ® Through his intercession they were later 
allowed to settle in Alexandna. It was, however, horn 
another source that the stream of Aristoteliamsm started 
on its strange course round the southern shore of the 

- rite extant commentary oa Met long attributed to Alexander is 
genuine only to the end oi Met V 

^ See G'bboo ZWitwe and Pali Chap XXj fin 
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]\Iediterranean Themistms had rApounded Ari'^totk a: 
Constantmopie soon after its fmindatio’" , ana h - 
endured there for several hundred yctir-^. Bat f^'r raor 
important is the influence of this Bt zpat'ac .Vrv'itjt iriM-ri 
upon the Syrians and Arabs S\iiac ver-icp-- of t’ i 
treatises appear from the fifth to thr tzeltih centarv, ind 
from centres such as Gandisapora the knoi'.itup'e 
4 nstotle gradually percolated southward, untd hi< wsrl.- 
were translated from S_vnac mtn Arabic diinng th- rt’yn 
(813-S33) of Almanum, the aon and succe5-.ur of Hurar-^l- 
Raschid, Kahf of Bagdad. The chief Arab expositor-, 'if 
Anstotle were Alfarabi i,d 950!, who Ind Xe.>Pidtu”i 
leanings , the phj’sician Aviceraa, who Anftoil 

with unreserved enthusiasm, and Alguzil (iu5n”iiii' 
who opposed him on religious ground 1 

The Arabs established themselves in Spain early in tin 
eighth century, and by degrees the study of Aristotle 
spread westward m their path 

2 FROM ALCUIN TO AQUINAS 

The rebirth of Arstoteiiara&m in Euiope detemuned 
the whole course of mediev^al and luoderii cult ire W e 
can reproduce only a few sahent features from a complex 
and crowded panorama 

In the eighth century Charlemagne s efforis tu reorganise 
education as he had reorganised the political situation 
resulted in the establishment of schools tlirouglvmt Franct 
and the term ” Scholastic ” was first applied to the teachers 
m these schools He was assisted by learned m^n of other 
countries, and the curnculum introduced by the most 
distinguished of them, Aicmn of York, consisted of the 
seven liberal arts The two parts of this root fiom which 
European education W'as to ramify, were the Tniiiim 
(grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic), and the Quadmimn 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy music, and, later 
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medicine) Philosophy and theology which Alenin 
regarded as crowning the seven preparator> stages of the 
arts, were also taught, hut m close connexion at first with 
dialectic. The most important thinker of the Carolmgian 
Renaissance was the brilliant Irishman, Joannes Scotus 
Engena Erigena felt no clash between faith and reason, 
and therefore no need to curb his speculative activit'v 
His De Divisione Naturae draws upon the T^)nae^^s (the 
only Platonic dialogue known m the Dark Ages) and on 
Augustine, but the main influence is that of Dionysius 
the Areopagite (fi c 500), a Christian Neo-Platonist 
Thus Engena sees the umverse as a hierarchy of emanations 
created by God and destined to re -absorption in the divine 
nature Yet Anstotle too contributes the Fonns are 
the first and highest stage of creation, but the ten categones 
are also structural elements in Engena ’s rich but not 
v-hoUy coherent system of created nature, Engena, who 
had enough Greek to translate Dionysius, shows a know- 
ledge also of the De hxterfretatione in his vigorous self- 
defence against the theologians, to whom he seemed 
something of a pantheist. 

Dialectic furnished the weapons for the mnth-century 
controversy concerning the reality of genera and species 
which Boethius had handed down unsolved, and Gerbert 
d’Aurillac, the sole distinguished scholar of the tenth 
century, the " leaden ” age of the Norman invasions, may 
even have known the Toftes.^ In the next century the 
arts of the Trivium inspired its students with a veritable 
passion In the absence of any new philosophic impulse 
dialectic developed mto every sort of logic-chopping, and 
the dialecticians — Berenger de Tours, for example — pro- 
voked theological thunders by trying their skill upon 
dogmas such as that of transubstantiation. In consequence 
philosophy became somewhat discredited, and the reahst- 
nommalist controversy continued with but little regard 

1 So Gilsoa, La PktiotQpku att Mayen Age p 36 
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to its metaphysical implicatiors On the other hand, 
whereas study of the Timaeus and the prevailing Nttv 
Platoiiist interpretation of the Forms had on tin whule 
led the two preceding centuries to regard umversaL 
real ante res, the influence of Aristotle's Caie^o'-tes 
began to inspire a nomuiali&t solution, Roscelkmi' 
developing the doctrine of substance enunciated in that 
work (see pp 17S ft ), argued from the reality of the singular 
individual to the mcrcty nominal being of speciCxS and 
genera, 'which thus tended to become sdentifled with t],c 
verbal names expreosing them Had Aristotle's Mdaphys :s 
been known at this time, the whole controversy mignt 
have proved more fruitful. Anselm, wnc died Archbishop 
of Canterburj' in nog, marks the moment of transition tis 
Scholasticism in the narrower sense of the ti.rm \\ ith 
ins principle, credo nt intelligam, he meuiates between 
the dialecticians and the theologians, and he rcasserrs 
realism against the nominalism of Roscellinus But m 
elaborating his famous proofs of God 5 existence, ■vilneh 
assume this realism, he broadened again the phtIc-?oph:c 
field, which had been contracted by the official tccksUiS tie al 
attitude to Engena, His thought is Augustmian, but he 
prepares the way for Aquinas 

Arab Anstotelianisra was flourishing in Spain by the 
beginnmg of the tweh'th cent-urj- It contained Neo- 
Platonic and some native elements, and its dtVvtee^ d.d 
not escape increasing conflict with theological authontt 
The greatest of them, Averroes (1136-1 igSi, was bmushed 
for dissent from the orthodox faith of Islam In X195, 
shortly before the Moonsh dominion m Sp<iin c^me tc 
an end. But the Arabs possessed the bulk of Anstotk s 
treatises,^ though only in translations from the Syr ac 
version. The brilliant Abelard, who counted Aristoile 
the highest authority in dialectic, died in 1142 knonaug 

^ But not the dialogues, -wiiich were lost irreLO^erahiy beicre the 
Darit Ages 
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only the De InUrpreiaitaTie andPrfor Ina/ytics 

but the sigBihcant feature of the cent ary is the gradual 
filtration into Europe from about 1132 onwards of Latin 
translations from the Arabic texts and commentaries, 
the work largely of bilingual Spanish JeM^s The remainder 
of the Organon came first, and the Metalogtoiis of John of 
Salisbury (1139) shows his acquaintance with the whole 
of it. In conformity with the still persisting trend of cur- 
rent thought, he applies its teaching to the problem of 
universals He despairs of any solution, but he criticises 
vigorously the narrow dialectical conception of logic which 
belonged to his age. 

The first Scholastic who knew all the treatises with their 
Arab commentaries was Alexander of Hales (d 1245), 
and by the beginning of the tliirteentli century this vast 
influx of new material, positive and speculative, had set 
Europe in a ferment of enthusiastic assimilation But 
with Aristotle came Averroes, and as a prophet at first 
scarce distinguished from his master. And Avenoes 
interpreted Aristotle as maintaing the intelligence of the 
aetherial spheres, the eternity of matter, the unity and 
transcendence of the efficient reason, and the consequent 
mortality of the individual soul Hence the newly con- 
stituted University of Paris, now the fountain-head of 
European culture and theologically under the close control 
of the Papacy, forbade the reading of Anstotle’s natural 
science in 1205, and 111 1215 explicitly banned the Physics 
and Metaphysics As late as 1263 Urban TV renewed this 
prohibition, but the capture of Constantinople in 1204 by 
the crusaders gave access to Greek MSS. of the treatises, 
and the Church was enabled virtually to suspend judgment, 
pendmg the investigation of this fresh evidence. Transla- 
tions independent of Arab mfiuence began to appear 
(though slowly, owmg to the general ignorance of Greek 
m Europe), and m 1231 a commission was set up “ to 
expurgate errors from the text of Aristotle." 
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The t’wo Dom ucan'; Alben the Gr at and h s gri, itcr 
pnpilj Thomas Acjuina 5, la.hotired-™-thoa^h 
thiS task. Neither knew much Greek, ' but tht-y reaclitd i n 
astomshmgiy clear understanding nf Ar^^tot^e. ana tncr* 
interpretation was not that of Avtrrocs " The diver 
trends of philosophic thought at this time, confused 
they are b}' the ]eaieusies of the var.ou> clcT.eai oruer^- 
are hard to distinguish clearly but, roTiyhly sTj.aking 
conservative Augnstmianism is champioiv'd by tiv 
" seraphic ” Franciscan, Bonavencuiu, and A' erroism 
the rather mysterious Siger of Brabant both of whom 
taught largely at Pans MeamThiie The P.sj' 'Cj 
the issue, content with an O'm'asional prohihnior Ir isoh 
Aquinas was provoked to leave Itah’ for P.'iis Ir del j to 
and with his pen he crushed utterly the school of Sigf 
Two years later seventy propositions of Sig^^i with cor.' 
demned by the Bishop of Paris. 

Aquinas’ victory is coTimemorated by TraiiuT altr4.r- 
piece at Pisa Ho is there displa\>d .nth Averrun, h uig 
vanquished beneath his feet On the- ^aint's right hanii 
Anstotle holds open his Ethics, on his l>-ft Plato his Finuievs 
The whole of the allegory has some truth Aquinas' 
pudosophy, though its essence is a new ArL-tot-’h-nisTn 
contains Platonic elements, and is the >iibtk .^nd really 
fresh synthesis of a great thinker. He oiiVrs h." 'Vsttm 
to the world prunaniy as the truth not -^fniply as the 
correct interpretation of Ari«totlp, w'norri he prutV^Sf' to 
follow only " because few or no inconvernaKes follow 
from his views ” For the astral inte]ligenc..s .Aquinas 
substitutes the angels His theory' of th^ creatioi. s'-t-ms 
to meet the conflict betw een the doctrine of eternal matter 
and the Book of Genesis by treating it as a question, i 
not mal -posee, at least quite secondary,', He points out 

Aqamas had syecial Latm traialanoas made for h.i:i bj t'oU.ail 01 
Moeroeke 

’ We have alreadv seen that Anstotlr’s austaae 11 .ttl 

biguous eo-ough to aikw .nterp''etaiior. 
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that creation s of the whole world and not of a part of it 
Secondlj, creation is ex mhtlo, but it is not a change 
occurring in time, for time is only the measure of change 
in the created world Rather it is a relation (under which 
category falls no form of change) of creature to creator, 
which Aquinas calls now participation, now emanation, 
but seems to think of as analogous to the inherence of 
accident in substance For he holds it not to be reciprocal 
God’s nature is not in the least determined by the created 
world which is related to him When pressed, Aquinas 
maintains creation in its essential nature to be a notion 
compatible with regarding the world either as eternal or 
as not eternal, but bows to the revealed truth of Genesis 
As regards personal immortahty, he opposes aHke the 
Augustmian (ultimately Neo-Platonic) view of a soul 
complete in itself and temporarily inhabiting a body, and 
the Averroist doctnne, He holds with Aristotle that the 
soul IS the forma mformans of the body, and that in 
matter lies the pnnciple of individuation But, unlike 
the form of lesser individual things, whose matter and 
intelhgible form are complementary and inseparable, the 
soul is intelhgent as well as intelligible. Hence soul differs 
from soul, not as species from species, but yet substantially 
Nevertheless this difference is not a difference in essential 
nature, but a difference of the " commensuration " which 
fits each soul to its own individual body , and the difference 
so ansmg persists after death He quotes in support 
Avicenna's statement that the individuation and multi- 
plication of souls depends on the body for its source, but 
not for its end ^ In effect he assimilates the human soul 
to the angels, who are pure substances, rather than to the 
matenate forms of the iifffa-human world, preferring to 
locate the chasm in the developing series below man 
rather than above him. 

^ See D'Arcy, Thomas Aquinas^ p 152— a book winch I have found 
z&ost helpfuL 
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We cannot pursue the cflort ot Aquinas 10 blend liie 
Cliristian faith with Anstotelianism Be it said that he 
develops the notion of “actus “ and “ potenda, ’’ vibtly 
and fruitfully, and that, if he d.incj'. in chams, at le^-t 
he moves with rhythm and vitality. It ni ly, ho\v.\t.r, 
serve to show his contmmty at unce \With Aristotle and 
With subsequent specuiation, if we sketch shortly his 
theory of sense-ptrcepcion and know ledge 

Aquinas’ teaching develops from Anstoth-'s doctrine of 
the single actuaiisation of subject and object. In sense- 
perception the form vdthout the matter of the sensible obje. t 
IS assimilated by the percipient, and that aasunilatAon 
involves both a transient and an immanent activity th 
obiect makes the percip-ent like itself, and the perapient 
thereby develops its own nature Hence the percspier.t 
IS both passive and active in perception, and the percept 
15 at once the effect of the object and a phase in the 
development of the subject. The doctrine n- nut represen- 
tational The percipient does not cornp-ire percept and 
object, nor in any way mfer object from percept so as to 
justify any distinction of percept as pnmary object, and 
sensible thing as secondary object, of perception . tlic 
percept 1,'; not that which is perceived but that “ throupti 
which,’’ or “ m which ’ the object is perceived in 
discursive thought the mtellecins agens and the tntellectus 
passibtlis, which are to Aqumas inseparable moments of 
the rational soul which mforms man’s body, play a part 
analogous to the active and passive moments of sense- 
perception The persisting percept becomes a phahtasmu., 
and this acts tiansiently upon the intellect, which qua 
passive is per sc featureless, and likens it to itself The 
intellect, in being likened to the phantasma, is i.nfonned 
by what may be caUed metaphoncaify a species impressa 
But the mind does not know through or in pnaniasmata 
and the species impressa, wliich informs the passive 
mteliect is more than mer-* impresaon by a phantasma 
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By the liliunuiating act o of the intelledus agetus 
which pur fies t of part culanties ^ the phantasm s 
transformed and realised as an intelligible form And 
this intelligible form, which, informs the passive intellect, 
IS also, qua product of the mtelledus agens, a phase 
m the immanent activity of the intellect itself. It is 
therefore in this latter aspect a species expressa, a self- 
expression, or self-creation, of a mind whose essential 
nature is to know an object, and to know it by becom- 
mg it immatenaliy 

Again the doctrine is not representational There is 
no inference from species to object Species is that through 
and in which the object is known • '' The intelligible 
species IS that which is understood secondanly, but that 
which is understood primanly is the object, of which the 
intelligible species is the likeness " ^ The suggestion of 
succession in this quotation means that human knowing 
involves a reflective activity, which m sense is only 
rudimentary We are always more or less aware of 
imperfect comcidence — of a difference between our concept 
and the object known through it , and the cntenon of 
truth® IS conformity of concept to object But exphcit 
awareness of this difference — the critical, reflective, moment 
in knowing — ^presupposes and depends on direct apprehen- 
sion of the object. By knowing its object mind comes to 
know the concept through and in which the object was 
grasped,* and in knowmg its concept mind knows itself 
The perfect self-knowledge of God, in which subject and 
object are undivided, is the norm which criticises and 
explains human knowledge 

This theory of knowledge, presupposing as it does both 

^ This function is often called by Aqumas “ abstraction/ but the 
term, has no',v misleading associations 

® Sumnta Thealogiae, I, q 85 

® Truth is to Aquinas “ Being qua known " 

* It IS by a further refiection directed upon the phantasma that mind 
grasps the individual singular 
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an object acting iran&iently and an intellect imnnnent!> 
activ'e, IS usually given the name of realism ^ Aru th.s 
same pariial dualism. v\hich assigns impirfcc*h 
reconciled sources to knowledge, is of course rot wholly 
absent in Aristotle Had eitiier thinker 'Stressed, mon 
strongly the implication of the transient caudal j-ioce^s, 
VIZ , that the object is actualised in being kTioii.n ju-t as 
the intellect Is actuahsed in knowing, then ‘lomtthing lik*^ 
Kant’s position m his objective deduction of the categories 
might have been sooner reached Descartes idea witf its 
dual esse as both mode of mind and imago of ob - ct 
descends through Suarez from thirteeiith-cs'iitury' Schol- 
asticism Descartes too conceives the inteil-'Ct is m 
iliuminant, and there are other inherited elements in n.o 
theory’ of knowledge, which remain umntdhgible if ije is 
regarded as the pioneer of a new speculative attiludi 
without roots m the past. On the other hand, his stark 
opposition of mental and matcnal substance,'’ set up in 
the interest of mathematical physics, sowed the seed of a 
representational theory of cognition. Lkstiued tu tie 
developed through Locke’s empiricism, fatally flamagw.. 
by Berkeley, and finally ruined by the sceptic, sm of Hume 
liie implications of Descartes’ discovery' of the 
subject in experience, which Descartes himself misread, 
could not be developed until Kant could set them sida by 
side with Hume’s results. Kant’s doctrine ot the Ir^nsccn 
dental unity' of apperception (his hent.ig<. trom De.-carn 
and of the categories, of which substance i^ only 01 1, 
transforms and broadens the whole philosophic outivok 
Yet his teaching (ambiguous as it is) that con3cioiisnt.b-> 
of objects and self-consciousness mutually condition ore 
another, is linked through Descartes with the .Anstottlian 
theory of knowledge, as Aquinas developed it, by a con- 

^ oppos-ed not to noniinaliiiu to .doalism 

^ Descartes’ erect-on of matter as substance nrarks the real amererce 
betw-een CaxtaaiAmsm and all Anstoteliaa thoi.ght 
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tinmty perhaps more real than that which (also through 
Descartes) connects Spinoza’s notion of substance with 
Aristotle's ^ 


3 LATER SCHOLASTICISM 

Aristotle had lent suppleness as well as precision to 
theological dogma, but he suffered in return the reaction 
of that rigidity which always befalls an of&cial faith. His 
undeserv’-ed reward was a kind of secondary infallibility As 
a direct vital impulse Anstotehanisxn died with Aquinas in 
1272, and there seemed to survive only the dead hand of 
1 is anthoiity. The basis of education was destined to 
remain unchanged in schools and universities for some 
centunes — the Inceptor m Arts at Pans swore in the 
fourteenth century to teach nothing inconsistent with 
Aristotle, and as late as 1624 that excitable and unexpected 
body, the Parliament of Pans, passed a decree threatening 
with death aU who held or taught anything contrary to 
his doctrines But after Aquinas the philosophy of 
Anstotle lived again once only — ^transmuted in the fabnc 
of the Divina Commedia 

Yet even before the Renaissance the seed of a new 
freedom, was germinating, and there are three great names 
which entitle this preceding period to be called transitional, 
and not the mere stagnant age of a pnon dialectic and verbal 
hair-splittmg which it appeared to the next generations 

Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor (d 1308), offered the 
first serious challenge to Thomism on its own ground 
His sympathies were Augustiman. and he tends to exalt 
faith far above reason , to widen the sphere of theology, 
and to divorce it from philosophy. Regardmg a prion 
deduction alone as cogent argument, he attacks the 

1 We may even justifiably regard the Spmoaistic and Leibnizian 
notions of substance as alternative answers to the Aristotelian problem 
of mmanence and d 
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Thomist proofs of God’s existence, whid. are a puten r 
and analogous to Anstotle’s proof of die neceisity ot a 
prime mover A violent realist A ho fads pnncipM 
of individuation sOiCh' in form and not in n.attor it is 
his cnticism of Aquinas rather than Lx- cnasiructni 
thought which is prophetic of a fresh era In Get h s 
dry and meticulous methods contributed ! ugely to tise 
almosl burlesque conception of Schala-ticism Hh>cli the 
humanists of the Renai'^sanct acquin^u, and tpil.tam'i d 
by calling a blocldiead impervious to the ueu itariujut i 
“ dunce 

At Oxford, where Scotus taught, the threat theolociC i! 
authonty had been always mere rsrnotc, ainl tlit 
ihaum more popular, than on the Continent Parti} i-ir 
these reasons the physical works of Anstotie had gi\x!i j. 
strong and unchecked impetus to natural scienre Roger 
Bacon (1214-1294), far more than Scitus typih s the 
spirit of the university at this time Though hi*- eon.bati\ e 
temper and his studies in alchemy and astrfiiugj rendenu 
him suspect to the orthodox, and gave- hin at niucu 
later date the reputation of a eharlatan. Bacon was aa 
honest rebel and a true prophet He knt w Greek, .md lie 
was not anti- Aristotelian — ^in fact he- h-JJ that ArlstutiO 
had perfected the philosophy of his tune, and iu- c'lmpUms 
that he is now ill-translated and read without u.^dtr- 
standing by all but Grosseteste, Bacons “'.vn t<a*n^r 
But Bacon's zeal for mathematics, and hD greater 
passion for scientihe expinmeiit, Ini-ild u n..w agt of 
thought. 

William of Ockliam, the ksi of the great scholasbcs. 
died in 1347. He also ivas a product of Oxford He 
opposed the teaching of Scotus with an extreme noirunai- 
ism, regarding Anstotle s doctrine of categnnts u.s iiawng 
a purely grammatical reference For him the founaation 
of knowledge is intuitive apprehension of the md.xudual 
■ \s oppoJe J to no c 
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singular the universal concept is but a vague confused 
knowledge of particulars In accordance with his maxim 
entia non simt miilhplicanda praetet necessitatem — ^but 
certainly misunderstanding tlie doctrine of Aquinas — ^be 
denies the tntellectus agens and the presence of any mediat- 
ing species between the mmd and its singular object. The 
act of intuiting the singular leaves no trace save a mere 
disposition of the intellect itself — an almost Humian 
expedient to account for the abstract general knowledge 
of singulars no longer present This uncompromising 
nominahsm forebodes a purely formal logic of validity, 
but Ockham’s theoiy of knowledge shows his affinity wath 
Roger Bacon/ and prepares the way for empincism and 
for the inductive logic of Francis Bacon. Of how causal 
connexion is to be established by reference to empirical 
expenence he writes in terms which seem prophetic of 
J S. Mill's four inductive methods Hvc tamen non esi 
pomndum sine necessitate, puta msi per expenent-’am 
possii cominci, ita scilicet, quod ipso posito, aho destructo, 
sequitur effectus, vel quod ipso non posito, quocmnque alio 
posito, non sequitur effectus. 


4 FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Constantinople was captured by the Turks in 1453, and 
the mfiux of classical MSS. into Europe, which had begun 
half a century earlier, increased fourfold. Another penod 
of voracious assimilation began, and naturally enough 
the humanist scholars of the Renaissance turned to fresh 
fields, and applied their new knowledge of Greek rather 
to the study of authors hitherto unknown than to the 
w'orks of Aristotle The notable exception is the school 

^ His ^idws had be6n partially anticipated in Pans by Durand de 
Samt-Poiir^ain &jxd Pierre d* 
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of Anstotelian interpretation at Padua, which lasted more 
than two centuries and culminated :n the wtirk of 
Zabarella (d 1589) and his pupii Paems After the d-^ath 
of Aquinas, Averroism had revived sortit^wLat c-\'-jn 
Pans, and m Italy the repute of Averroes had snii-o'd 
far less than in France To Dante Averroes is ' He Vvho 
the great Comment made,” and though St. Thomas is 
made the spokesman of theologj-, even Sigcr :?■ “ an 
immortal light.” Among the Paduan intcrpretf-rs, who 
included the famous Thomist, Caietan ^1400- 1534', the 
old controversy was pursued for two hundred years 
although when Zabarelld. wrote the old bitter'u Isasi 
passed away. Zabareila is a ngoroiis and uidepcndtul 
critic — perhaps the best commentator who ever In', 
mind at the service of another man — but he was a scholar, 
not an onginal philosopher. The complete understanihng 
of Aristotle came too late As Professor Stocks put*, it 
' As the real Aristotle at last came into vdew out of thi 
mists of legend and tradition, the human spirit throw oit 
his authority The substance could not hold the empire 
which the shadow had won 

Meanwhile the Aristotelian cosmos was falling to pieces 
Though Paracelsus (1490-1541) by substituting his iatre- 
chemistry for alchemy, gave a saner turn to chemical 
studies, the four Anstotelian elements rrmained rouglilj 
the limit of analysis until the appearance of Boyk s 
Sceptical Chemist m 1661. But Copernicus had pu'blish^.d 
his heliocentric theorj’" in 1543, and though ti w as niort 
than sixty years before Kepler proved plaretarv" motion 
to be elliptical, his telescope and Galileo's were =0011 to 
pierce the illusion of the aetherial spheres. 

Though Locke, who was bom m 1632 . found SchoUsticiira 
still dominant at Oxford — ^Aristotle still enjoyed ^ome 
fav our with the Protestant as well as the Roman divin^ s — 
it ivas to the end of the seventeenth century the fashion to 

^ Aristuieliajztsfn p 233 
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sneer at Aristotle The prevailing attitude is summed up 
in Dryden's lines 

" The longest tyranny that ever swayed 
Was that wherein our ancestors betrayed 
Their free-born reason to the Stagynte, 

And made his torch thejr universal light ” ^ 

But the greater men of the two centuries w'hich follow 
the Rmaissance do on the whole make the later schoolmen 
rather than Aristotle the target of their scorn Francis 
Bacon (1561-1629) was a vigorous opponent of syllogistic 
logic . but when he wrote . "As water will not ascend 
higher than the level of the first springhead from whence 
it descendeth, so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and 
exempted from liberty of examination, will not rise again 
higher than the knowledge of Aristotle/'® he may have 
been partially conscious that his own spirit of empirical 
inquiry was not w^holly UE-Anstotelian Hobbes, who 
jibes constantly at Aristotle, had studied him deeply and 
borrow'ed much 

With the dawn of the eighteenth century this very 
reaction from Aristotle ceased to be a force. Bayle merely 
gossips about him. Voltaire’s much later article on him 
in his Dickonnairs Philosopkique contains almost as many 
ludicrous errors as its brevity permits, but the author 
confesses that he belongs to an age which does not under- 
stand Aristotle Berkeley can even regret that “ In these 
free-thinking times, many an empty head is shook at 
Aristotle, as well as at the Holy Scriptures ” 

Kant canonised, in the very act of destroying it, the 
deductive formal logic which the later schoolmen had 
developed from the Organon, but emasculated by omitting 
xhe doctrines of the Posterior Analytics ; and the teaching 

^ EpistEe to Charlexon, written about 1662 m the atmosphere created 
by the foiiadmg of the Royal Sociertj' 

* Advancemirt of Learni-ng. L iv 12 
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of it in desiccated textbooks, more and more mete from 
the original, has persibtt^d even to out oxin dav' m tla 
universities of Europe, though its po-itson in Hil-t < urEr iil.i 
has become gradually, insignificant, and it h<,= I'l^g bur 
breeding other types of formal Icg^c, vhich have so f. r 
shown little promise of longecaty Only In one sphere — 
and one remote from the centre of his diunght— v-l 
Aristotle remain a vital force Tnroughont all th-‘=r‘ 
centuries the Poetics continued to exert an irnmcm-, 
influence on hterarj- practice The It than critic? of th- 
Renaissance took this orphan to their hj-ciu and the 
playvmghts — particularly the seventeenth- and Kiglue* r,tb- 
century French playwrights — made a creed of the taree 
dramatic unities, w’hich they believed {nia stake nly 
regards the unities of time and place) to be derived from 
it ^ Dr}''den did not admire Anstctle s^^vt r-s a critic hut 
Pope in 1709 could write ; 

“ Not only nature did his law a obey, 

But fancy’s boundless empire owned hh swaw 

Though Tyrwhitt edited the Poettes, the great eighteerth- 
century scholars, such as Bentley, Person, ard BrartCk, 
paid little attention to Ansrotle The work of bringing 
all the resources of scholarship to bear on the textual 
criticism and interpretation of Hs writings did not begin 
until the foEowing century. 

But the imagination of the scholar can only recreate 
a figure which wnth the lapsing years must grow smrdler, 
if also more distinct In 1879 Leo XIII stimalattd the 
Roman Church to a fresh study of Thomas Aquinas , but 
the immediate witness to Amstotle's immortahty is not 
the xevivai of Anstoteban scholarship but — as even the 

' See noie 2, p 229 It :nu‘'t be addei thf* Po t\c^ n utb 

read during the Renaissance — witne=s MaJiiuelh^ — ard stid 

retained soire influence during th'^ rt,i entaentL --.nd eightecatb i ent ir 

® £ss(iy Ott Criitastf (i5t ed ordy) 
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central part of this book will have shown the whole 
terminology of onr intellectual self-expression, and even 
of OUT common speech And that is but a symptom 
There is a huge, almost impersonal, universality m 
Aristotle’s thought, which makes it no less hard to select 
the appropriate epithet of praise than to find a real 
t7o5 crrcv for criticism The seed of every speculative trend 
IS in him The concepts of energy in physics and of 
evolution in biology are now reshaped with startling 
frequency by the specialist ; but as little as the dialectic 
of Hegel could they, and all the divers phases of their 
interpretation, have originated in a world that had not 
for centuries thought in terms of form and matter, potency 
and act ^ 

1 We are even threatened with a principle ol mdetennmation, recalling 
a weakness m Aristotle’s thought which he could not quite expel 
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The chief feature of nineteenth-centurj- upon Aris- 
totle was the attempt to combine plulosopbic knowledge 
and pure scholarship with historical ?>erse. Most of R v’ as 
done in Germany, and throughout the century historic at 
interpretation^ took the form rather of setting Aristotle 
in his place in a single great rhythm of speculative dev- Itp- 
ment than of examining in detail the philosophic his-tory 
of his time The groundwork of the period is ropresentt- d 
(l) by the Berlin Academy’s publication of Btkker’s text 
of the Corpus Anstoiehcufn, begun in 1S31 and crowned 
m 1870 by Bonitz’s monumental Index, and (2) by the 
Berlin edition of the Greek Commentanes, completed in 
1 909 The highest peak of its achievement is Sonitr's 
edition of the Metaphysics , a work of great insight aiid 
one free from a pnon bias The best complete exposition 
of Aristotle’s thought which the latter part of the century 
produced is m ZeUer’s Die Phtlosophis der Griechen, 11 , 2 

Our ovm century has seen this rnterest in Aristotk- 
sustained, and English scholars have played their part 
Oxford has contributed a complete translation of the 
Corpus and standard commentanes on two or three of 
the treatises These have been marked by some successfai 
re-punctuation of the text (which calls for comparatively 
little verbal emendation), and by an increased attention 
to early Greek philosophy, to the Greek commentators, 
and to the Renaissance Anstoteiians, such as Zabartlla 

* inspired inrnally by Hegel, no 11-110111, as to Aristotlo, all philos* pt es 
seemed prophetic of his own 
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and Paaus But again the fresh impulse to Anstotehan 
studies has come from Germany It has sprung from the 
desire to apply to Aristotle that more minute historical 
method which has already done service to the study of 
Plato Though it had long been more or less clearly 
recogmsed that many of the treatises are composite, the 
scholastic \'iew of the Coffm as containing a single homo- 
geneous body of doctrine had persisted scarcely modified 
by five centunes of cnticism, until it was challenged in 
1913 by Professor Jaeger's Stt{dten zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Metafhysik des Aristoteles Professor Jaeger found it 
paradoxical that the notion of organic development, which 
Anstotle onginated and used in order to relate himself to 
lus predecessors, had never been applied to the forty years 
of its author's working life He attempted accordingly 
to measure the gradual progress of Aristotle’s thought 
hy the degree of what is at once his reaction from and 
his development of Plato's teaching, and Jaeg^fsAfistoieles 
(1923) embodies the results of re-readmg on this hypothesis 
some of the mam treatises I have written the central 
portion of this book on the assumption that it is possible 
to present a more or less consistent sketch at any rate 
of Anstotle’s mature philosophy, but Jaeger's reconstruC' 
tion is clearly destined to be influential. And even if it 
does not force us to revolutionise our conception of 
Anstotle, we shall find it singularly instructive On the 
other hand, Professor Jaeger and his pupils have still 
plenty of work to do, and we have scarcely space here for 
either a fair exposition or a fair criticism of the work 
already done. 

For many centunes after his death the dialogues of 
Aristotle were as famous as his treatises. To the general 
public they were, in fact, much more familiar But when 
medieval Europe recovered the bulk of the treatises the 
dialogues had disappeared, and they survive for us only 
m quotations, which come often — and significantly — from 
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Neo-Platonist writers CiCero prai'^es their guldtr sUlo, 
and they were evidently mere simple and popvil.ir in 
character than the treatises They are probably tht. object 
of Aristotle's occasional references to " the exoteric dii 
courses." Professor Jaeger has nov- shov.n quite cun- 
ciusively that they belong mainly to AristotloN Academic 
period ; that, though they are less completely dramatised 
— the author himself sometimes cordutt- the dlscus^^on — 
many of them moot the same problems sl-^ Plato ^ dir‘logi.e«; 
the titles of which they often repeat J hn.d]}-, that ine 
doctrine which most of them UacL is purely PLitoiUC 
The Eitdemtis or De Amma, written about 554 u.c , ex.sta 
in fragments long enough to sho\^ a clo-e c'lmtex'on w th 
Plato's Phaedo, and proves the immortality of tio. ^c>1U b\ 
almost identical arguments - The theory of Forms i^ b> 
iipphcation accepted whok-heartedh . and giVtu a punh, 
transcendent interpretation: tile soul longs ft-r clcatli a-, 
for release from life and return 10 its true honu From 
the fragments of the Eiidemm and of the Prcrnptiius 
an exhortation to the philosophic life addressed to ThenUi^o 
of Cyprus, Jaeger constructs a connacing picture of tla' 
young Anstotle steeped in the religious, almost mj’stical, 
spirit of his master, and almost out-PIatoaising Plato .^n 
his pessimistic contempt for this mortal life He detects 
a hint of the mature Aristotle m the rigorous logical form 
of the argument, but he concludes to an early and whollv 
Platonic stage of Aristotle s thought 

On the other hand, the De Phzhysophta, as Jatg“»‘ 
reconstructs it from its fragments is a dialogut. publish^ d 
shortly after Plato's death It embodies AristotL's nrs.t 
criticisms of his master, but its stroi^g religious feeiu-g and 
the close connexion in it of astronomy with theoiug;, 
stamp it as spiritually a product of the late Aradenw 

I (nus, S} tnpo^iam, Piilihi'us ,, 

d alosfues 

"Sec bOne\Oj p 46. n-ie x 
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Much of it recalls the Eptnomts and it had a marked 
influence on Helleniam and later on Iseo-Platorusm 
The first of its three books was a critical history of philo- 
sophy from the earliest times, probably influenced by the 
Magian doctrine of world-penods Platonism perhaps 
appeared as the culmination of a six-thousand-year period 
and as the rebirth of Zarathustra’s teaching^ The second 
book contained a criticism of the Forms , the third offered 
in the form of a cosmological theology Aristotle’s first 
exposition of his own philosophy To Plato’s four elements 
Aristotle now adds the aether, but his main divergence 
from Plato is this — With the disappearance of the Forms 
the visibie heavens gain a new divinity • the world is not, 
as the Timaeus had taught, created, but mgenerable as 
veil as indestructible. Though the movement of the 
planets is attributed — PlatonicaUy— to the volition of an 
indwelling soul, yet from a statement of Cicero {D& 'Nat 
Deor ,1, 13) that Aristotle in this dialogue sometimes 
regards God as a being who rules and preserves the world’s 
rephcattone quadam, Jaeger deduces that Anstotie — per- 
haps inspired by a suggestion in Plato’s Laws, 8980 — ^had 
already introduced the Prime Mover to explain the move- 
ment of the first heaven A passage cited by Simplicius — 
Where there is a better there is also a best Since, then, 
among the things that are, one thing is better than another, 
therefore there is too something which is best And that 
should be God ” — shows Aristotle’s conception of a 
hierarchy of forms already developed, and contams the 
germ of many subsequent proofs of the existence of God 
The Corpus of Anstotle’s treatises, as we possess it, 
probably does not differ greatly from Andronicus’ edition 
in the first century B c. The terse and elliptical style of 
the imtings indicates that they are for the most part 
lecture notes not intended for the general public, but they 
seldom dwindle to the mere jottings upon which the fluent 

> Cp. p. 92 mate i. 
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lecturer relies Usually the text is continuous enough to 
be intelligible to an\ one familiar ■vMth the man Aristotelian 
doctnnes Probably they not orfy fornicd the ba«is tor 
the lectures of Aristotle and of his subordinate teachers 
but were also wntten with an eye to making some sort 
of permanent record within the school Again, the order 
of our Corpus — the propaedeutic logical uork?, the natural 
sciences m order of concreteness from physics to psycho!' jg\ 
and biology, ethics and politics for the m iture student 
and finally rhetoric and poetics for the specialist in tie 
practical life — may very’ well reSect roughly the order of 
the Lyceum curriculum So much is at Last probable, 
but, despite frequent cross-reference betiveen the, trea+iset, 
often a single one of them seems to compnse sections from 
different couises of lectures, which sometimes repeat one 
another, and fails to constitute an organic whole Or,K 
upon internal evidence can we attempt to decide bow far 
the composition of matenals in a given treatise is 
Anstoiie'b own, how far it is due to Andronictia or to auv 
previous editorA Now tradition has assigrKd tlie troati^f s 
en bloc to the period of Aristotle’s traching acti.ity it 
the Lyceum , but even at Assos Aristotle probably had 
an audience large enough to lecture to, and Jaeger decter-, 
in them strata which represent roughly two siparalle 
stages of his life and of his intellectual develuprner.t — ^47 
to 534. and 334 to 322. 

This theory is based primarily’ on an antily'sis of the 
Metaphysics " — the signal instance, as its title suggest^,* 
of a composite treatise To the first stage of Aristotle s 
metaphvsical development belong Met I ill, IV, VI, Chap 
I, XII "'(less Chap. 8), and XIII loSb^ci-XIV end TLe 

1 Tiers fc,eems m fact to be no eiiLUnve of o umg btfore .\niri. r ? 

* Wnat fol'ows lU the te':t js sirnph an attempt to prs=c.m the viewj 
advanced by Jaes^er and a compleineniarv theorvjtf An^totie s lof, i a 
development put forviard Dy hjs put' 3 , Solmstsu Save tn an occaset ' 
footnote I neither eadoiss nor criticise nnOI p 26S 

“ See note 1 p iQ-i 
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history of piulosophy which fills Met I s developed from 
Dc Phtlosophia I and it presupposes the fourfold causal 
analysis and the doctrines of matter and form, change, 
potentiality and actuality, appealing to the Physics for 
their justification. We can therefore infer that at least 
Ph I-VI also belong to this period, and that probably 
these doctrines had already appeared in De Phil The 
cnticism of Platonism corresponding to De Phil 11 , which 
appears in Met I, and in a more extended form m 
XIII io 86^21-XIV end, is marked by the use of the first 
person plural to introduce Platonic arguments , thus 
showing that Aristotle still speaks as a Platonist among 
Platonists. Book III, m which this use of the first person 
also appears, formulates fifteen problems The first four 
concern the possibdity and scope of first philosophy The 
fifth asks whether there are any non-sensible substances, 
and, if so, of how many kinds This and the remammg 
problems, which further develop it, still betoken a 
Platonic outlook, Aristotle asks whether the first prin- 
ciples of things are one in kind and number, the same 
for sensible and non-sensible things Are they the genera, 
the species, or the singular mdimduals ^ Are being and 
unity, the matheinaticals, and the Forms, substances ? 
Are the first principles potential or actual ? Are thej', 
finally, universal or individual ? In short, Anstotle 
has abandoned the Forms, but is still searching for a 
non-sensible substance as the subject-matter of first 
philosophy This is proclaimed by IV and VI, Ch i, 
to be God, and first philosophy is equated with theology 
This stratum of Met. is marked by the assumption that 
non-sensible substance is wholly transcendent, and the 
sensible world that which is essentially opaque to genuine 
knowledge 

Book V is a philosophical lexicon, probably early in 
date II and XI seem to be the notes of a pupil — II on 
some general lectures on theoretical science XI Chs iS 
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on an earlier phase of Bks. I, III, and lY the r-* 
mamder on a portion of Ph 

To the last period of Aristotle's lift- belong tlit rest 
of VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, and XIII. i-g io86*‘2<' Of 
these VI 2-end discusses the vanous senses of " bting ’ 
as a preface to the treatment of substance in \1I-IX, 
which were WTitten as a separate treatise but nistrteU 
by Aristotle^ to precede tlie discussiun of uon-seii^toie 
substance X, on unity and being, -was a.No add^^ti lat( 
XIII, 1-9, criticise Platonism, but the ton*. ]■. har'hcr ani 
the first person appears no more, riie criciribm of Plato''' 
oiigmal Forms is here repeated from its earlu r formalation 
but the main point of attack is now tlie mat a* rnaticai 
development of the theory by Speusjppus and Xer'r.cnites 
In particular Xenocrates, once Aristotle's companion at 
Assos, but now official head of the Academy, receves 
much severer treatment than in XI\’. 

A significant difference betwetr. the two strata is this 
The discussion of sensible substance is at fir^t a',ua\s 
relegated to physics, and emphasis is had on the in ecssttj' 
of non-sensible substance to save us from the iiotiOii uf ? 
universe where all is flux But in III-JX the tKanuent o£ 
sensible substance is assumed to be an inttgral part ot 
first philosophy', being said in VII i037»-i.^ to belong onK 
“in a sense" to physics In Anstoiie cor.ciudta 
(see p 1S7) that the mfinsa species ib the bubstano. p'lr 
excellence of the perceptible world a substance immaiiput 
but ingenerable 

The theology of the flrst penod is contaiued in XII, 
although this book does not belong to the mam plan 
of Met It is m fact a compresStd, sometimes aimoal 
unintelligibly' curt, statement of the ’^hoie of Ansiotlc '• 
philosophy, which yet rises at its climax to a sublimity 
which Anstotle never parallels m his extani works 

1 There is Bo external e-vidsctt taat tristotle liiinsfeli put toeotnor tl e 

Mfiapkvttcs 
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CKapters 1-5 discuss sensible substance and might seem 
to be a prdcis of VII IX but here again sens ble sub- 
stance IS said to be the province of physics Passages 
in the later chapters are obviously based on passages in 
XIV The cosmology of Gael. I and II also belongs to 
this period, and those books contain passages which from 
their style and manner may be confidently assumed as 
actual quotations from De PhiL^ The later treatment of 
supra-sensible substance does not appear m Met , but XII, 
Ch 8 — an awkward insertion which breaks the discussion — 
formulates a new cosmology, increasing the number of 
first movers to account for planetary movement in defer- 
ence to the astronomical calculations of CaUippns (see 
PP 84-5) 

The characteristic of tins second period — that of Aris- 
totle’s activity at the Lyceum — is his complete absorption 
in natural science and all other realms of detailed research 
The perceptible world of change is not so totally opaque 
to knowledge as it had seemed to the younger Aristotle 
He seeks a substance immanent and not transcendent 
The infimae species, ingenerable and real, appear as fixed 
islands in the ocean of sensible flux. These patient toil 
can elicit, and Aristotle now devotes all his energies to 
the pursuit of the materiate form in every department of 
experience which admits of mmute empincal investigation 
The accumulation of observed fact, which this demanded, 
was not possible until the Lyceum was founded. To this 
time, then, belong the psycho-physical teaching of An I 
and II, which scarcely suits the older and more Platonic 
doctrine, as Jaeger supposes it to be, of vovs in An. Ill, 
and also the biological treatises The latter probably 
include the work of colleagues , for collaborative research, 
guided by one master-mmd, is the mark of this period 

1 Yet, as Jaeger points out, they exhibit side by side the attnbutioti ot 
planetary movement to sonl (see p 90), and a physical doctrine of 
rotation as the natural movement of aether The inconsistency might 
perhaps be thought a sign of transition- 
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More a priori phv'ncal writings, such as GC, nro Invi 1} t*. 
bo earl3’-, but the elaborate last book of Pn on thr Prune 
Mover is probably a late product ^ 

To iliustrate Aristotle’s outlook at tlo'' time Tagger 
quotes PA L 5 " Of things constiiiued bv naturi '■•imf’ 

are ungenerated, impenshable, and et^r'l.d, v.iul* r.th' T' 
are subject to generation and d( cav fht f un’' r an* 
precious and divine, but le,ss accrssjble t*i hum iii ^prciila- 
tion The evidence that might throw light on rhcni, and 
on the problems which we long to ^olvt p-'^p.-cting th i ^ 
IS furnished but scantily by sense -p^rrepbon . 
respecting perishable plants and aionin.'^, gi-oAirg Lip 
among them as we do, ue have abundant jnf'rmtteuL, 
and ample data may be collected oonoernj'g ,iH their 
various kinds, if we are willing to take sutfii'V'nt pans 
Both realms have their ovrt chann The scan tv concep- 
tions to wluch we can attain of things divuie g^ve us, 
because of the precious nature of vadi kno%vledg<\ mor ■ 
pleasure than all our kiiouledgc of the -vorld iii ulm h uc 
live, just as a casual half glimp'je of ptraui.' il L't \<,t' lot e 
IS more delightful than an accurate \:eu uf otiur tiling' 
whatever their number and ilimensions Gii the ctiuT 
hand, in certitude and completeness our kroahtlgi of 
tcrrestnal things has the advantage Morfovir, tljeir 
greater nearness and affinity to us 'omnvhar Kdanc<-s 
the loftier interest of the hea’^cnly things truit ,tr'- th'_ 
objects of first philosophy Of the latter as hi\ s ahveuy 
treated, so far as our conjtcturc-s couM ruch Hf-nce it 
remains for us to treat of animals omitting, so far as 
can, no member of the kingdom, noble or ignoble l-or 
if some have no graces to charm the sense, yet on iht 
by disclosing to intellectual perception the craftsmariship 
of nature, give vast pleas are to ail who cun recognx- tin. 
causes, and are inclined to pMosophy. Indeol, i: auuli 

I do not feel certs.iti that an unoiasseii readier 'A ou]d tiuan'Ui,. r ’..'e 
a priori than PI’ VII i 

3 
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be strange if c representations of tbera were attracti\ e 
because they disclose the skill of the painter or sculptor, 
and the original natural objects were not a more interesting 
spectacle, to all at any rate who have eyes to discern 
their causes We must therefore not recoil with childish 
aversion from the examination of the humbler animals 
In every creation of nature there is something marvellous 
and as Heraclitus, when the strangers who came to visit 
him found him warming himself at the furnace in the 
kitchen and hesitated to go in, is said to have bidden 
them not fear to enter, as even in that kitchen gods were 
present, so we should venture on the study of every kind 
of animal vithout distaste ; for each and aU will reveal 
to us something natural and beautiful. Absence of chance 
and conduciveness of everything to an end are found in 
nature’s works in the highest degree, and the end for which 
they have been constituted or have come to be takes the 
place of beauty Moreover, if any man thinks the in- 
vestigation of the rest of the animal kingdom an unworthy 
task, he must likewise condemn the study of man For 
no one can look at the constituents of the human organism 
- — blood, flesh, hone, vessels, and the like — ^without much 
repugnance. Accordingly, when any one of the parts or 
structures is under discussion, we must bear in mind that 
it IS not its matter to which attention is being directed or 
which is the purpose of the discussion, but its relation to 
the total form — just as the true object of architecture is 
not bncks, mortar, and timber, but the house,” To 
Jaeger this passage betokens Anstotle's farewell to 
theology, and the close of a movement from the “ other- 
worldlmess ” of his Platonic youth to an intense pre- 
occupation with special science, which develops against a 
background of metaphysical agnosticism 
The ethical and political writings are analysed by 
Jaeger m conformity with this view. The first and purely 
Platonic stage of Aristotle’s ethical teaching he recon- 
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stnicts from the fragments of the Prnireptici^s Here, as 
m the Republic, the highest human virtue if aitainable 
only by those who have tra'^elled the long road of a 
philosophic education, and risen to contemplation of the 
Forms illuminated by the Form of the Good. The Form 
of the Good is the ultimate and consciously grasped norm 
of their conduct ' at this stage the distinction of pp6iT,m^ 
and aopia, practical and speculative visdom, has not 
emerged. The ethics of the second and third stage have 
to be discovered from the three ethical treatises of our 
Corpus Since the Magna Moraha is, in Jaeger's vnui a 
later Peripatetic compilation,^ the problem conhmd 
to EE and EN. In the Corpus EE I-III covers tlie ground 
of EN I-IV, and follows it closely EE D'' covers 
EN VIII and IX on fnendship EE covers the Utter 
part of EN X on the speculative life, but mth marked 
differences Most MSS of EE state at the end of EE III 
that the next three books are identical with EN X '\T 1 I, 
and accordingly number Books IV and V as \TI and VIII 
Jaeger solves the problem by rejecting the old ascription 
of EE to Eudemus of Rhodes, and regarding it a« portion', 
of Anstotle’s ethical course as he delivered it during lus 
absence from Athens. EN, on the other hand, represent^ 
the mature ethic of the Lyceum penod. In EE, as in 
EN I, 6, the Forms are attacked, and the Form of the 
Good somewhat scornfully rejected as too remote for 
human conduct to take as its ideal, e%'en if it did. not in 
any case involve a metaphysically monstrous blun.ig 
of categorial distinctions (see note 2, p. iSx) But in EE 
the norm and the inspiration of conduct n Gt/il ‘ To 
serve and to contemplate God ” is the end of human 
life (1249^20} Aristotle is still clinging to a position very 
different from that of EN, where speculative and practical 

^ Von Arnim, who, like Jaeijer, measures A'lstotle Ue' eiupmtnt m 
terns of his relation to Plato bur often reariies \eo. d ffer* ut r si .m, 
regards MM as the work of Aristotie ami tiie earunsr ut the tlirt o eU oai 
tr Jaeger's xnew seems more probable 
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msdom are totally divorced and in FE he uses the term 
^poi^ois t afe he had nsed it in the PToiTC'pt-zcus^ with much 
the same meaning as it bears in Plato’s Phlebus. There 
it Signifies theoretical insight into the Forms, viewed as 
the factor of intelligence in the best life for man (see p 63) 
in EE the only change is that the divine nature replaces 
the Form of the Good Yet Anstotle seems to hesitate 
Though he holds that speculation is of value to the 
statesman, he warns his hearers against abstract a fnon 
discussions on ethics, which ignore the facts of life He 
IS already m.oving towards the position of EN, m which 
the norm and ultimate guiding ideal of conduct is the 
fully developed good egent, whose practical nature has 
reached its full human consummation the ideal citizm 
and statesman It is true that m EN Aristotle is troubled 
somewhat as to the ultimate source of that ideal of good- 
ness which is at once the -riXos and the essential nature 
of the practically wise man, and that in EN X speculative 
activity IS stiU the ideal life for the few But m EN X, 
it seems to Jaeger, the religious emotion, which persists 
in EE from Aristotle's Platonic period, has grown cold 
The divorce within man’s self of human and divine makes 
an insuperable problem from which Anstotle turns his 
face awmy to the empirical world 

In the political writings different penods of composition 
are particularly evident The Platonic stage is given us 
by a fragment of the Ptotyepiicus "No good and perfect 
law-giver, perhaps, in giving laws to a city, or governing 
it as a statesman, looks to the practice of other men, or 
to constitutions such as the Spartan or Cretan, or any 
other, as his pattern For the copy of what is not ideally 
good cannot itself be ideally good : the copy of what is 
not of a divine and permanent nature cannot be immortal 
and permanent ’’ Other fragments proclaim the supreme 
accuracy of the political art, and the outlook is clearly 
that of Plato’s Republic As in the first stage of the ethics 
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speculation and practice go hand in hand, and the ideal 
Utopia is the true pniis of political thinking. 

The two later stages can be traced xn our obxuu-,]} 
composite Pobhes The last paragraph of EX form-, » 
transition to politics proper “ Our predfcesbcrs liat *. 
left the subject of legislation to us unexanunod . it 
perhaps best, therefore, that we should oursdvi ^ stutli it. 
and in general study the question of the constitution, n 
order to complete to the best of our ability our phiinsophy 
of human nature. First, then, if anything has btxn ^ald 
well in detail by earlier thinkers, let us try to ro’/iew it " 
then m the light of the constitutions ue luwe coLiecti 1 
let us study what sorts of induence preserve and dcsirui 
states, and what sorts preserve and destroy tiic jAJticahr 
kinds of constitution, and to what causes it is due that 
some are well and others ill administered, WTicn thcst 
have been studied we shall perhaps be mors hk'd\ to 
with a comprehensh e new, uhicli constitution is st. 
and how each rnust be ordered, and irhat laws and custym' 
it must use, if it is to be at its best ’’ Wlun wt, look to 
see how this promise is fulfilled, ive find in FoL \’n and 
kill (the tw'O last books) an account of the ideal stat. 
and of ideal education Though practice and jpeculaiu n 
are here already more sliarpiy divided than m EE — tha 
ideal ruler is not to be a philosopher — yet the uifucnci 
of the Laws, in wEich Plato brings the Utopian vUion or 
the Repuhhe nearer to fact, is everywhere pre-^ci.t ''uc 
Aristotle proceeds by enticism further m the d ivCtson cl 
common sense The political atmosphere of As.-cs caii 
be detected in some passages Book II gm? an acconut 
of previous ideal commonwealths and of the best cvi-tert 
states. It contains Anstotie s famous comment: on thf 
Republic (see p. 15S) and a criacisra of the Laa J. Book HT 
discusses the citizen and ci\nc virtue as such ar.d ilu 
classification of constitutions. The scale of good coi' 
stitutions 3nd their perversions (see p. ibiu vvCteh d(.ir,<. ' 
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from the Pohiic^ts marks the Platonic character of the 
thought and the book ends 'with an obvious forward 
reference to VII, which is repeated in the first words of 
the latter. Jaeger accordingly groups these four books — 
II, III, VII, and VIII — as representing Aristotle’s first 
course of lectures on politics, maintaining that the refer- 
ences in them to the Ethics are all to EE and not to EN, 
On the other hand, IV~VI are written in a different vein, 
and are never referred to by the first group They discuss 
the inferior forms of constitution. Although IV refers 
back to the scale of constitutions in III, yet the ideal 
state is now " only an aspiration,” and does not really 
function as a norm Aristotle distinguishes in IV a vast 
variety of actual constitutions , and oligarchy and 
democracy, though still referred to as ” perversions,” 
appear in fact as the immanent materiate forms of the 
contemporary political world “ Polity,” the worst of 
the good constitutions, in which democracy and oligarchy 
are fused, is the best practical ideal which Aristotle has to 
offer V, on the causes and cure of revolutions, is dated 
by a reference to the murder of Philip of Macedon (336) 
VI concerns the proper organisation of oligarchies and 
democracies Both are written solely for the practical 
statesman These three books are marked by acute and 
mature insight, and by a mass of tustoncal information 
which clearly belongs to the second Athenian period 
They are probably based on the collection of one hundred 
and fifty-eight constitutions which is known to have been 
compiled at the Lyceum ^ Jaeger infers that Anstotle 
inserted IV-VI at Athens, m order to give a more concrete 
filling to the programme sketched at the end of EN, but 
that he fails really to unify the whole course, and leaves 
the Pobtics “ Janus-faced ” Book I, on the definition and 

^ Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens alone survives The historical 
part of the Poetics presupposes, according to Jaeger, a corresponding 
Literary research, and the miscellaneous pseudo-Anstotelian Problems is 
another such compilation 
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structure of the state and on household econoniv — the 
fundamental relations of master and slave, husband and 
wife, parent and cinld — ^he regards as an introduction 
added rvith IV-VI, partly because it refers forward for a 
discussion of the family to the criticism of the Republic 
in IIA 

For the work of Professor Jaeger's pupils we have space 
only for a brief mention of Herr Solmssn's results m the 
sphere of Anstotle’s logical works ® In close connemon 
with an analysis of different strata in the Rhetoric, he 
argues that the dialectical Topics is an early Academic 
work, completed at the latest by 343-2 Tlie conception 
of the perfect basic syllogism of scientific demonstration 
belongs, he thinks, to the period of Anstotle's absence 
from Athens, and derives from the mathematical procedure 
of the understanding in the Republic (see p. 211) The 
exposition of it in An Post I (see pp 208 ff ) presupposes 
that An Pr has contained a general treatment of tlie 
inferior figures and moods of syllogism, of which the 
basic demonstrative syllogism in '* Barbara ” is the norm — 
much as the ideal state, w'hich is set forth in Pol, \TI ard 
VIII, assumes a previous discussion of inferior and existent 
constitutions. But the actual contents of our An Pr are 
later. Though Aristotle in An Pr still does lip-sercice to 
the perfect basic syllogism as the form to which the other 
figures reqmre conversion, the conception of reasomiig in 
An Pr is in fact much wider and looser than the doctrine 
of Post An. I permits To meet the needs of special 
science, logic has been made less strict and more fiexible 
It has become abstract and " conceptualised ’ ; its 
premises (dpxat) have become mere definitions which 

^ It is odd, on thib account of tte PohuCi, when.c.'' % if slion^ a 
detailed knowledge of the £.iai. the aocouni of it in II ia inoat ino.ccurate 
Professor E Barker, m a recent piper, nas sugget,ieu tkic U Aai, co n 
posed at Pella, when Anstotle’s mfinory oi tne Laits wa= \t 

least this may be true of II 6 Book I hoi a composite appt irani.e, and 
IS not easy to place 

* Dii Entumhlwig der Arisiolel'schen Logth 'md Beihn 1929 
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no longer reflect real counterparts as do the of 

An Post I In fact the later claborat on of An Pr 
which IS what W’e possess^ corresponds closely to our 
Pol. IV-VI, where the inferior constitutions gam a promin- 
ence not really consistent with the homage still paid to 
the ideal state An Post II is also mainly of later origin 
The Categories, which is not discussed, w'ould presumahly 
he ascribed, as by Jaeger, to the scientific activity of the 
Lyceum after Aristotle’s deathri 

And now to pass a summary and all too dogmatic 
■verdict on the two separate questions which anse from 
this new analysis of Aristotle’s writings ■ (a) the vanous 
dates of their composition, and {b) the degree of change 
m philosophic outlook deducible when the first question 
is settled 

It can be said at once that Jaeger’s conclusions as to 
the contents and philosophic significance of the dialogues, 
and as to their intimate coimexion with the earlier phases 
of Aristotle’s life, are highly probable — although it must 
be added that Zeller had already inclined to see m them 
a Platonic stage of thought ^ But the problem with regard 
to the treatises is a harder one. {a) Jaeger’s hypothesis 
assumes that any given passage of an Anstotelian treatise, 
which does not seem to fit its context, must — if its presence 
there is due to Aristotle himself — be either a survival 
which escaped revision, or a later addition inserted to 
avoid the labour of re-wntmg. This kind of assumption 
has proved a dangerous weapon in the hands of many 

^ The elementcurj' character of this work (see note i, p lyS) makes it 
\ery hard to date That " In the Lyceum ” occurs in it as an example 
of place, 13 no proof (as Jaeger imagmes, cp. AnsloieUs, p 45, note) 
that the T^'ork is late — the Lyceum was a haunt of Socrates It is not 
easy to coiiceii'e Anstotle or his immediate successors rejecting the 
results of Met VII in favour ot its, crude teaching, but it is perhaps 
safer to base on it no conclusions as to Aristotle’s development The 
same may be ■said of Int , which is also ignored by Soimsen 

* Anstotle und the Eat'lier Penpatehes (the English translation of 
Ph ier Gr II 2) p 8 
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scholars, but in this case it has been used with moderation. 
On the whole the results of the analyses are at hjst 
plausible, and the dates of coinpositioii suggested for the 
treatises, or portions of treatises, discussed, are rot 
improbable 

{b) Jaeger has andoubtcdlj- established the fact of 
development in Aristotle’s mature philosophy, and 
in the case of many other important discovxries, wt* are 
left wondering why it had not been made long before ^ 
But that Anstotle’s whole outlook suffered a revolution. r\ 
change is much harder tu believe DoubtLss he prartically 
created the natural sciences as such, and doubtless h's 
colleagues at the Lyceum also devoted much time to their 
pursuit But the mfctapli5’'sical fragment of Theophrastu'j 
affords no evidence that the speculative enthusiasm of tht 
school was on the wane at Anstotle’s death Nor need we 
suppose that Aristotle did not acquire his interest m 
empirical observation until he was fifty Alexander^ 
Asiatic expedition may have widened hss knowkdge of 
the habits of the elephant, but his biological v^orks rtf r 
with significant frequence to the fauna of At.sob and 
Mitylene ^ Moreover, the ba^tic syllogism of An Post T, 
w^hich Solmsen attributes to Aristotle’s middle period, !•> 
m effect constructed to express a real counterpart in the 
realm of nature. It was no doubt in the first instanoe 
taken over from mathematics, but it depends on tht 
distinction from immutable substance of essential accidents 
which express capacities of change (see note i, p if/h 
Despite the markedly mathematical atmosphert of An 
Post I , the somewhat unsatisfactory fusion of mat hemat’ c. a' 
and physical method has already there taken plaoc 
already the first figure is said to be the vehicle of 
demonstration in " practically all the bciences ft in. h 

’ There art hs-us of it .r. Case's article -in Ai-i^totle ti*® t 
Brti , ifjio Case regarded EE as an earliti version oi EX 

“ See Boss, Anstoile pp 3-4 
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investagate causes (7(5*20) AikJ the ngorous distmctiou 
of substance from acadent s still present in An Pr 
e g 43^6-8 The more flexible logic of the latter treatise 
was more probably created to meet the increasing need 
for expressing -provisional formulations of scientific truth. 
Anstotle is conscious of the constant coming to light of 
fresh species, but he does not question their nature as 
real substances ^ He is still far from the divorce of thought 
and things which creates a purely formal logic, and it is 
a mistake to minimise in An Pr. the doctrine of conversion 
to the first figure. Again, the treatment of sensible 
substance within first philosophy, which Jaeger finds so 
jignificant, may show that Anstotle felt the increasing 
mportance of empirical science ; but already in the 
^lier strata of Met , as Jaeger admits, the results of 
physics are presupposed and used by first philosophy 
There does not really seem to be any great change m 
^stotle’s attitude here Jaeger seems, too, to hold that 
\ristotle himself dehberately retained different strata in 
fis courses on first philosophy, psychology, and politics 
The only evidence of complete re-writing is the substitution 
ox EE of EN, which certainly does exliibit a changed 
new of practical intelligence ® At all events Anstotle 
limself was not conscious of violent self-contradiction 
Nor is it legitimate to argue that because Aristotle felt 
he pressing need to encourage and methodise empirical 
nvestigation, he therefore became in respect of first 
ihilosophy a regretful agnostic In the passage of PA 
ited above Anstotle is really contrasting with biology 
lot the theology of Met XII, 6, 7, and 10. but cosmical 
peculation about the aetherial spheres. The exact con- 

* In Met X, 9, which Jaeger regards as late, the sharp distinction 
I substance and accident is even maintained by the rather startling 
sclnsion of male and female from the essence of man , cp note i , p 102 
*This change of view accounts for the undeniable discrepancy in 
It IS m the sphere of the iheoreUcal sciences that J aeger's hypothesis 
jIs to convmce 
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nexioB within first philosophy between theology and the 
science of the aether is always ambiguous m Aristotle 
(cp. p 88, and note 2, p 195), but that he is thinking in 
the passage quoted by Jaeger from PA of eternal sensible 
substance is clear from his statement that the e\*idence 
from sense-perception is scanty But of this fact Aristotle 
was well aware when he WTOte Gael II (see p 90), and it 
did not prevent him from using the mathematics of 
Callippus at a much later date to " save the appearances ” 
Jaeger proves definitely that the increased number of 
unmoved movers is a late doctrine, scarcely hinted at even 
m Ph VIII, and that Chap 10 is an insertion in Met XII 
{Anstoieles III, Chap. 3) , but it does not follow that 
Aristotle, who felt himself bound to take account of 
Callippus’ work, would not have attempted to fit in the 
new unmoved movers as a grade m the Scala Universt 
intermediate between the Prime Mover and the w'orld of 
nature That he failed to do so is clear from objections 
raised by Theophrastus {Metaphysics II, 7, Si, but the 
very fact that Theophrastus points to the contradiction 
produced hy the new doctrine suggests that Aristotle 
would have reconciled it if he could, and that he had no 
intention of sacrificing the Scala Universt on the ajtar of 
a new faith m empirical truth. No doubt, when he 
re-wrote hts ethical lectures Aristotle had changed his 
conception of practical wisdom, but it is not a quite 
unprejudiced eye that sees m EN X a wavering in his 
conviction that the life of speculation— the full conscious- 
ness of union with God m philosophic thought— is man’s 
highest happiness. Nor is it easy lo think that tho^e 
Scholastics who acclaimed their own close kinship with 
Aristotle's theology, embraced m fact no more than its 
author’s discarded faith. 

A more just conclusion from the evidence — which we 
have m any case to thank Professor Jaeger for setting out 
so brilliantly — would seem to be this With the accumuLi- 
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tion of observed fact the results of a prion specuLition 
and of cmp ncal inqu ry clashed acutely m the middle 
of the fourth century, as they were bound to clash then 
and in all successive ages But Aristotle's solution of the 
problem was not to cast off theology and to embrace a 
purely formal logic of validity A The compromise which 
he reached was a more or less pluralistic system, a Scala 
Umverst which offered a place to individual materiate 
forms And Aristotle reached this solution early in his 
career, and, though he developed it, never abandoned it 
The difficulties involved m his pluralism are great (see 
pp 214-5 ff.), but the matenate form could have meant 
nothing to lum without the notion of pure form, upon 
which his whole doctrme of form and matter depends 
It is less likely that he simply lost grip upon one side of 
the question, and became a disillusioned empiricist, than 
that from the day he left the Academy, if not earlier, he 
strove alwajfs after reconciliation 

Professor Jaeger’s position presents a further difficulty 
In the first part of this book we often enough found Plato 
m two minds , but Jaeger tends to assume a fixed and 
definite Platonic position as tlie starting-point of Aristotle’s 
reaction In respect of those dialogues which were closely 
modelled on Platonic originals this assumption does not 
greatly vitiate his argument, but in respect of the treatises 
it does. Though Aristotle is an uncompromising antagonist 
of the Forms, he never expounds the Platonic theory 
quite unambiguously.- and it is not impossible that under 
the impulse of his reaction from Plato he believed his own 
problem newer than it was To Jaeger the equating in 

1 We need not deny thut the growth of empirical science hat, oiteii 
tended to formalise logic — witness medieval nommahsin (see Chap. XI 
§§ 2 and 3) and modern mathematicat logic But there is not sufhcient 
c\ ideuce to show that Aristotle ever forgot that the antithesis of a p)/or 
thinking and empirical observation is always a relative one 

“ Jaeger appears, to accept the untenable and surely antiquated Mew 
(which IS certainly not suggested by Aristotle) that Plato first thought 
of tho Form as a TE-ifled or rabstantiated concept see above pp 34 ft 
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Met. VI I of th.eolog}’- with the study of being qua being 
{see pp 192 ft.) is prophetic of the transition to the new 
formulation of metaphysic, based on analysis of the mean- 
mgs of " being,” which begins in the later VI 2 . and he 
sees in the attempt to unite the notions of this science 
of immovable being as [a) universal, and {b) pnor to the 
other sciences^ a late and unsuccessful hannomsing in- 
sertion ^ But the problem of immanence and trans- 
cendence — the effort to conceive the fully real as at once 
the whole and the culmination of a hierarchy — ^is eternal 
{cp p 223 ) This antmomy lies beneath the conflicting 
logical tendencies of Plato's Sophist, and it appears already 
m the Republic — reflected microcosmically— when Plato 
likens the definitive rational part of man’s soul to the 
figure of a man concealed within tire image of the whole 
man (see p 46) The essence of that Platonic simJe 
re-cmc-rges, divested of metaphor, in the discrepancy — 
winch IS due to no mere difference of date— betw^een the 
psycho-phySiCs of An I and II and the hesitant doctrine 
of I’Qvs in An, III * And we find it again, writ large, m 
the last chapter of Met XJI, where Aristotle asks whether 
the presence of the good in the umverse is analogous to the 
discipline of an army or to its general (see p 172) Xot 
only St Thomas, but Descartes, Berkeley, Leibniz, Spinoza, 
Kant, and Hegel — all the masters, in fact, who represent 
more than a one-sided reaction to their predecessors — 
struggled to solve it , and though each of them stamp^.d 
it with the form of his own genius, it remains with us still 

Professor Jaeger’s brilliant researches will still be fertde 
when the weight of emphasis becomes again normally 
distributed, but they do not compel us to modify greatly 
our outline sketch of Aristotle’s system Plato's pupil is 

I Met VI, 10^6^30 cp p 

s AriitoLhi, pp 266 fi. 

9 A doctrine, incidentally, common to An III and EN X , see cn th s 
point and otliers connected wAli Jaeger's position Burnet, AfituCe, m 
Pfoceedings of thi Briii bk Academy \ol XI 
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of the company of the great philosophers who have never 
forgotten that " all time and all Being ” is their province, 
Were he not, his teaching would be no true development 
of Plato’s ; no form for the sake of which Platonism could 
be shown to have existed 
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